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ASK CONGRESSMEN 
10 KILL WAR TAX 
ON NATION'S MUSIC 


Julius Kahn Opens Battle in 
House Against Impost on Tick- 
ets and Auditoriums — Califor- 
nian Is First Legislator to Take 
Up Cudgels for Music on Own 
Initiative —- Citizens of Balti- 
more and Gilmore City, Ia., 
Demand Repeal of Taxation 


Measure 


ASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 27.—A 
' vigorous renewal of the fight to 
eliminate the admissions taxes from the 
War Revenue Law has been started by 
Congressman Julius Kahn, of California, 
who introduced a bill for this purpose a 
few days ago. 
Mr. Kahn announces that he intends 
to “keep the matter before the House un- 
til something is done’—and those who 


know him. have not the slightest doubt 
but that he will do this very thing. Mr. 
Kahn, who graduated from the stage into 
Congress, is thoroughly in earnest and 
will either secure favorable action by the 
House, following the Ways and Means 
Committee’s report, or there will be a 
thorough and complete threshing out of 
the reasons why such action is not se- 
posefmm™— cured, on the floor of the House. 
ce Mr. Kahn’s bill'is directed to two sec- 
t SM tions of the tax law. One of these (Sec. 
800) is the provision for levying the tax 
on admissions to concerts, theatrical per- 
anx formances, ete. The other is section 
ga 1001 (subsection 5), which reads, as fol- 
1s (HR lows: 
kee “Proprietors of theaters, museums, 
D and concert halls, where a charge for 
admission is made, having a seating ca- 
pacity of not more than 250, shall pay 
$00; having a seating capacity of more 
than 250 and not exceeding 500, shall pay 
\, #100; having a seating capacity exceed- 
ing 000 and not exceeding 800, shall pay 
100; having a seating capacity of more 
than 800, shall pay $200. 
Every edifice used for the purpose of 
dramatic or operatic or other representa- 
ions, plays, or performances, for admis- 
sion to which entrance money is received, 
hot including halls or armories rented or 
used occasionally for concerts or the- 
atrical representations, and not includ- 
ing edifices owned by religious, educa- 
tona or charitable institutions, socie- 
ties or organizations where all the pro- 
ceeds from admissions inure exclusively 
4 th benefit of such institutions, socie- 
_ or organizations or exclusively to the 
meen of persons in the military or 
naval forces of the United States, shall 
* Tegarded as a theater; 
Provided, That in cities, towns or 
“ages of 5000 inhabitants or less the 
"ount of such payment shall be one- 
ME f that above stated: 

- & ‘ rovided further, That whenever any 
bie bh edifice is under lease at the time 
al se tax is due, the tax shall be paid by 
r-Pig ™ lessee, unless otherwise stipulated 
“he n the parties to the lease.” 
us vars Of these sections will be elimi- 

“ated by the passage of the Kahn bill. 


On Own Initiative 
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worth while noting by musical 
-atrical interests that Mr. Kahn’s 
ming of the repeal of these un- 
ry and unjust taxes is the first 
to th ken by any member of Congress 
veeagee end outside of the merely perfunc- 
ald troduction of similar bills “by 
;2€st," which were not followed up. 
Ure. Ordney’s introduction of a meas- 
a; ; 4 like purpose was brought about, 
‘'S well known, by the fact that he is 
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LUCY GATES 
American Soprano Who Has Won a Place Among Our Leading Concert Artists by Her Splendid Art, Ingratiating Personality and 


Indomitable Will to Succeed. 


Photo by Goldberg 


(See Page 18) 





ERNEST BLOCH WINS 
THE COOLIDGE PRIZE 
FOR VIOLA SONATA 


Famous Swiss Composer - Con- 
ductor Awarded Coveted Honor 
by Jury of Leading Musicians 
at Pittsfield, Mass.— Work Will 
Be Presented at Chamber Music 
Festival Next Month by Louis 
Bailly and Harold Bauer — 
Rebecca Clarke’s Sonata a 


Close Second—Bloch’s Career 

(By Telegraph to MUSICAL AMERICA) 

PITTSFIELD, MAss., Aug. 25.—The one 
thousand dollar prize for the best piano 
and viola sonata, offered by Mrs. Fred- 
eric S. Coolidge, has been won by Ernest 
Bloch, the distinguished Swiss composer, 
conductor and teacher. This award was 
made by the jury consisting of Frederick 





1870. Saturday, Aug, 30, 1919. 








Stock, Harold Bauer, Rubin Goldmark, 
Georges Longy, Louis Bailly and Richard 
Aldrich after a prolonged debate, during 
which the composition second in rank, 
written by Rebecca Clarke, a talented 
English violist, was a close competitor 
for the deciding vote. For her beautiful 
sonata, which will, undoubtedly, be pre- 
sented in public later, the judges, offi- 
cially and unanimously, voted an honor- 
able mention. Miss Clarke is one of the 
few exponents of the viola as a solo in- 
strument. 


The sessions of the jury which assem- 
bled in Pittsfield on Saturday for a pro- 
fessional hearing of the six best manu- 
scripts out of seventy-five submitted in 
the contest, began Saturday evening and 
were resumed again on Sunday, the final 
decision being reached at 3.300’clock. Car- 
los Salzedo, harpist and pianist, was en- 
gaged by Mrs. Coolidge to play the piano 
parts at the hearing, and his excellent 
and brilliant reading of the manuscripts 
at sight delighted the judges as well as 
Mrs. Coolidge, who was present during 
the playing. Mr. Bailly of the Berkshire 
Quartet interpreted the viola parts. 

The fact that Miss Clarke’s work was 
adjudged such honors will gain for her 
immediate recognition as a composer, an 
honor which critics are wont to withhold 
from a woman. It is even rumored that 
when the decision was made the judges 
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were under the impression that this cred- 
itable manuscript was submitted by a 
prominent French composer. Now, for 
the first time, Miss Clarke has made 
known that she is the composer of a viola 
solo with piano accompaniment “Mor- 
pheus,” which anneared on her Aeolian 
Hall program of Feb. 13, 1918, under the 
name of Anthony Trent. Although sev- 
eral of Miss Clarke’s duets for ’cello and 
viola were on the same program, critics 
gave considerable attention to “Anthony 
Trent” and spoke of him as a leading 
English composer from whom more will 
be heard in the future. Although best 
known as a concert viola player, Miss 
Clarke has also written a violin sonata 
and a suite for two violins and piano, 
which were prize compositions in Eng- 
land, and also music to poems of W. B. 
Yeats. The latter have just been pub- 
lished. At present she is. writing 
a piece for a full chorus. Last win- 
ter Miss Clarke was on a_ concert 
tour in Honolulu and on the Pacific 
Coast with Miss May Mukle. Instead of 
returning to her home in England in the 
spring she returned to remain in America 
to work on the sonata which she com- 
pleted in two months. Miss Clarke is 
now in Pittsfield as the guest of 
Gertrude Watson and is rehearsing with 
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chairman of the House Ways and Means 
Committee, which committee was the re- 
cip'ent of numerous requests for the re- 
peal of the tax. The fact that he is 
chairman of the committee, which must 
pass on the bills, prevents his personally 
pushing the measures. Mr. Kahn, on the 
contrary, announces that he purposes 
pushing the matter until definite action 
is obtained, which would seem to mean 
that he is the logical champion whom it 
would be advisable for the theatrical in- 
terests to rally around and give all sup- 
port possible. 

In addition to Mr. Kahn’s bill, two 
petitions have been added to the many 
on file in the committee rooms of Senate 
and House favoring the repeal of these 
taxes. 

Senator Kenyon of Iowa presented a 
numerously-signed petition of citizens of 
Gilmore City, Ia., for the abolition of 
the admissions taxes, which was referred 
to the Committee on Finance. Represen- 
tative Linthicum, of Maryland, sub- 
mitted a voluminous petition of citizens 
of Baltimore for the repeal of the ad- 
missicns and theatrical taxes. 

This is one of the largest petitions 
yet presented on ‘the subject. It was 
sent to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. A. T. M. 











WARNING AGAINST SUB- 
SCRIPTION FRAUD 


A man representing himself as 
“George Evans of the Interna- 
tional Magazine Co., 119 W. For- 
tieth Street, New York,” has been 
going about the country obtaining 
subscriptions to MUSICAL AMERICA 
and ccllecting mcney for them. 
This man is not authorized to rep- 
resent MUSICAL AMERICA in any 
capacity. Nor does he represent 
the International Magazine Co. 
The subscriptions he has obtained 
have not been sent to either office. 




















FERGUSSON BACK AFTER 
HIS GERMAN CAPTIVITY 





Noted Baritone and Teacher Spent Al- 
most Four Years in Internment 
Camp—Engaged for Boston 


George Fergusson the baritone and one 
of the most renowned of European teach- 
ers, returned on the Noordam last week. 
Mr. Fergusson, who has taught many of 
the singers who are now foremost in 
European opera houses, was a captive in 
a German war camp for three and a half 
vears. A year ago he was released and 
permitted to go to England. In England 
he was instrumental in organizing opera 
companies and singing in the various 
camps. While in the internment camp 
near Berlin Mr. Fergusson took the op- 
portunity of studying Russian and of 
delving deeply into the remarkable Rus- 
sian song literature. As a result of this 
study Mr. Fergusson will specialize in 
Russian songs on an American recital 
tour, which is now being arranged for 
him. 

His friend, George Chadwick, of- the 
New England Conservatory, has pre- 
vailed upon Mr. Fergusson to teach in 
that institution for one year. However, 
Mr. Fergusson will not devote all of his 
time to teaching, but will also engage ex- 
tensively in recital work. Mr. Fergusson 
has not been in America for twenty 
years except for one brief visit about ten 
years ago. 

“From what I hear, normal musical 
conditions will soon prevail in Germany,” 
he said, “in fact, I understand that con- 
ditions are fairly normal to-day. A few 
years ‘ago there were only two opera 
houses in Berlin, to-day four are thriv- 
ing. 

“T do not believe, however,” he added, 
“that American singers will be welcomed 
in Germany for some time to come.” 





American Soprano Wins Success at 


Deauville, France 


DEAUVILLE, FRANCE, Aug. 25.—Mme. 
Cobina, who before her marriage to the 
novelist, Owen Johnson, was Esther 
Ellen Cobb, daughter of Benjamin M. 
Cobb, of San Francisco, scored a great 
success as Thais in Massenet’s opera of 
that name at the Casino on the evening 
of Aug. 20. Mme. Cobina has also sung 
at La Scala in Milan and at Monte Carlo. 


ERNEST BLOCH WINS 
THE COOLIDGE PRIZE 
FOR VIOLA SONATA 


[Continued from page i] 


the Onota Quartet, of which she has been 
the viola p:ayer for two summers. 
M. E. MILLER. 








Ernest Bloch came to America three 
years ago this month. His genius as a 
composer was quickly discovered and a 
circle of friends, pupils and disciples 
gathered about him. Shortly after his 
arrival the Flonzaleys performed his 
String Quartet. He led the Boston Sym- 
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Ernest Bloch, Winner of the Coolidge Prize 
for Viola and Piano Sonata 


phony in his “Poémes Juifs” and on May 
3, 1917, the Friends of Music devoted an 
entire program to his striking Jewish 
cycle, Artur Bodanzky and the composer 
conducting the orchestra in turn. Sub- 
sequently his works were performed by 
the New York Philharmonic, the Chicago 
Symphony, San Francisco Symphony and 
others. 

Mr. Bloch was born in Geneva, Swit- 





ROMAN QUARTET 
LANDS IN AMERICA 


Singers from Eternal City Will 
Make Extensive Tour of 
This Country 


Boston, Aug. 23.—Among the promi- 
nent passengers who arrived on the 
Canopic, which docked here last Satur- 
day, were four singers who are an- 
nounced as coming from the famous Sis- 
tine choir of the Vatican and who are 


scheduled to sing at Symphony Hall in 
September, and possibly a second time 
in October. The quartet consists of 
Ezio Cecchini, tenor; Alessandro Gabri- 
elli, soprano; Luigi Gentili, alto, and 
Augusto dos Santos, basso. They brought 
with them Albert Cammetti as accom- 
panist. He is the organist at the Church 
of St. John Lateran, Rome. The quar- 
tet will tour this country, going as far 
west as Denver, but must return to Italy 
in time to sing at the Christmas mass in 
Rome. 

Before going to their hotel the singers 
said: “We wish to say to the Boston 


public that we have brought our creden- 
tials with us; 


we are known to many 


people of prominence in this country, and 
with the important documents we have 
here to show you, there need be no doubt 
as to our being bona fide soloists from 
the Sistine choir.” 

This statement is the result of a mis- 
understanding caused by the projected 
visit to America of a choir of seventy 
voices drawn from the choirs of St. 
Peter’s, the Sistine Chapel, the Church 
of St. John Lateran under the direction 
of Rt. Rev. Monsignor Raffaele Casimiri, 
canon of St. John Lateran and Head 
Master of Composition of the Schola 
Cantorum under Father Angelo de Santi 
of the Society of Jesus, and the venerable 
president of that school. C.R 





Members of the Roman Quartet Who Have Just Arrived in the United States. 


Left to Right: 


frview VY buts NoWs Sei vwe 


Augusto dos Santos, Bass; Ezio 


Cecchini, Tenor; Albert Cammetti, Accompanist; Luigi Gentile, Alto; Alessandro Gabrielli, Soprano 


zerland, July 24, 1880. His teach 
Jacques-Dalcroze, L. Rey, Eugen 
F. Rasse and Iwan Knorr. H 
important works he considers hi 
Quartet and his symphony, “Isra 
finished as yet). His opera “\ 
was produced at the Paris O 
mique in 1910. 

In 1917 Mr. B‘och settled in N 
as a teacher of composition at th 
Mannes School of Music. 

Romain Rolland has terme  y, 
Bloch’s First Symphony (written jy 
early twenties) “one of the most 
tant works of the modern school, 
in which “a rich, vigorous, pa 
temperament makes itself felt.” 





GERMAN SINGERS ENGA’-£p 





George Blumenthal Returns from ‘urop 
with Contracts for Next Season 


George Blumenthal, who was f: mer} 
associated with Oscar Hammerste »), wa, 
a passenger on the Noordam, arri ing 9 
New York on Aug. 21. He 1 ‘urne 
from a trip abroad to engage rman 
singers for the season of Germa: oper, 


at the Lexington Theater. 

Mr. Blumenthal said that he !ad ng 
been in Germany, but had conferr | with 
Dr. Carl Leipsiger, of Berlin. H¢ state 
that he had engaged “a number 0! prom. 
inent German artists.” He addi tha 
his arrangements were considera} y he] 
up by the death of Mr. Hammers vin, as 
there were a number of business »atters 
in which he had to assist the widow. 

He said also that he was not at iberty 
for the present to make public an) ‘ 
plans, but “that the Star Opera (Con. 
pany was well upon its feet and that 4 
per cent of the subscribers were not (er. 
man, but were Americans who we?: sub. 
scribers to both the Metropolitan an 
Chicago companies.” 





MONTEUX ARRIVES 





French Conductor of Boston Symphony 
to Begin Rehearsals at Once 


Pierre Monteux, the new conductor 
for the Boston Symphony Orchest?a, ar. 
rived in New York from Havre, F rance, 
on Aug. 25, on the Lorraine. He was 
met at the dock by W. H. Brennan, mar- 
ager of the Boston Symphony Orches 
tra. Rehearsals will begin at once. 

When asked if he intended to play 
German compositicns, he said German 
music will have its place on the program 
of the symphony orchestra. 

“French music has never been prop- 
erly interpreted in America,” he sail 
“My aim will be to give the Americar 
people the kind of music their tastes cal 
for. I do not think there has been any 
change in people’s tastes regarding mv: 
sic due to the war. For the last t 
years there has been a lack of music, an 
right now the general public is eager fo 
music.” 





Offer Caruso $10,000 a Night in Mexico 
City Opera 

Enrico Caruso, the Metropolitan tenv! 
who will arrive the latter part of this 
week from Naples, returning earli! 
than ever before in the sixteen years ! 
has sung in America, will, it is said, & 
met on landing here with an offer of te 
appearances in the City of Mexico at tit 
record salary of $10,000 a night. [is 
highest pay before this has been »!,\!" 
nightly fee for a season at Buenos Airs 
and $2,500 in New York. The M: 
offer has been pending for some tim: 
under present political conditions : 
border Caruso’s decision is still in 


+ ne 





Ganz Returns to U. S. 


Rudolph Ganz, the Swiss pian 
rived from Europe last week an’ 
gone to his summer place on Long !s!a" 
where he will remain for the p 
Mr. Ganz had the distinction of s 
as a judge at the Paris Conservat:''¢ 





$50,000 Endowment for Music Given 

Ellis Club of Los Angeles 

Los ANGELES, Aug. 20.—Not to 
done py the new orchestra endoy me! 
the Ellis Club announces that it 5! 
recipient of an endowment of > 
the income of which is to be ap} 
the music and artists to be prese 
its concerts. At this writing th ; 
of the donor has not been annonce! 
This endowment will enable the cu “ 
secure visiting artists of note and 
necessity arises, to offer a full or 
in connection with its large num! 
Los Angeles is shortly to ha’ 
more theaters of unusual attract 
and large cost. Both theaters wi! 2 

large organs and orchestras. 
Efforts are still being made, 8 
to consolidate the Symphony and t 
Philharmonic orchestras. Wt. 
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GIRL MUSIC STUDENTS BROUGHT FACE TO FACE #2 
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/ ¥S WITH NEW YORK’S SERIOUS HOUSING PROBLEM 

















UsicAL AMEniIca by Illustrated News 


The Studio Club of New York 
ouses More Than Seventy Women 
Students of the Arts; (2) Nancy Mac- 
arland, General Secretary of the 
Studio Club; (3) A Corner of the 
Studio Club’s Roof Garden; (4) The 
Bureau of Boardiag for Girls, Where 
omes Are Found for Hundreds of 
Students; (5) A Typical Room at the 
Studio Club 
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Vith Best Teachers and Best Musical Opportunities in the 
World Here, Father Knickerbocker Has Yet to Find Ample 


gaily 


Accommodations for the Thousands of Young Women 
Who Would Study Music— Will the “Standing Room 
Only” Sign Give Way to Some Broad, Philanthropic Plan 


Which Will Solve the Problem 2>—A View of the Situation 


in the Metropolis 










ERTAINLY,” says Father Knick- 
erbocker to the army of young mu- 
tudents that is planning a descent on 
York for the 1919-1920 season, 
t assuredly we shall be glad to see 
Come right in.” 

hank you so much,” says the Music 
ent, hopefully, “and where shall I 


hy, I~ re-al-ly can’t say,” Father 
kerbocker hesitates a moment, thert 
as tens visibly. “Oh, yes, you might 
"fae Three Arts Club.” 
re fe hopeful Musie Student from 
v f or California or Florida writes 


tree Arts Club about it. 


1 (0 : ° 
0 sorry,” comes the cordial reply. 


our waiting list is so long that we 
faeXsider no more applications for 
ens : 
+h year, 


00 eon suggests the Studio Club. 
“le S'udio Club is also filled. 


| Pat shall we do?” chorus the 
a(S perents, especially the parents 
elf 2 -irls—those embryonic Galli- 


» (E'S anc Maud Powells and Katherine 
helms tnat we shall have with us this 
s'il " greater numbers than ever be- 





‘hg accommodations for studerts of 
4 art is one of the serious prob- 
of New York to-day. Along about 
“he when we decided to take part 
Wor’ | war New York hung out the 
' loom Only sign. The city has 
‘ving to capacity ever since and 












By MAY STANLEY 














there is no indication of any immediate 
relief from this condition. 


On to New York! 


“On to New York!” has been the cry 
of artists the world over during the last 
four troubled years. ‘On to New York!” 
is the cry of music students to-day. Last 
year the studios were filled, the concert 
halls and Metropolitan showed a student 
attendance that nearly doubled that of 
former seasons. And the indications 
point to a greater influx this year. 
Young men and women are discovering 
that they can find gifted teachers in 
this country in every branch of musical 
knowledge—that it is no longer neces- 
sary to journey abroad in order to ac- 
quire their coveted vocal or instrumen- 
tal education, and this fact has given 
New York another problem and an added 
responsibility. 

Careful inquiry by MUSICAL AMERICA 
in the New York housing situation, as it 
affects the music student, reveals the fact 
that there is a lamentable lack of centers 
where the resident members are stu- 
dents of the arts. The Three Arts Club 
at 340 West Ejighty-fifth Street, has a 
waiting list so long that no more appli- 
cations will be considered this season. 
This situation also holds true of the 
Studio Club, a branch of the Y. W. C. A., 
which is situated at 35 East Sixty-second 
Street. 

“TI think there is no more acute need 
in New York to-day than suitable living 
accommodations for the young woman 
student of the arts,” said the general] 
secretary of the Studio Club, Nancy E. 














MacFarland. ‘We accommodate about 
seventy girls, and already this year we 
have had to refuse more than fifty ap- 
plications through lack of space. The 
Studio Club makes a charge of from $8 
to $14 a week for room and board—the 
latter includes two meals a day. There 
should be at least half a dozen clubs 
of this character throughout the city to 
accommodate the influx of students. 

“Hotel rates for the average student 
are out of reach. Moreover, no hotel 
furnishes the home surroundings and 
protection that the girl student should 
have. If there is some philanthropist 
who wishes to aid the development of art 
among American students he or she can 
find no more worthy outlet for such a 
wish than providing a center where com- 
fortable living conditions can be had by 
the student for a moderate price. At 
the rates charged by the Studio Club the 
house has always been self-supporting, 
but we have never been able to accom- 
modate all who wish to live here, al- 
though we utilize every available bit of 
housing room.” 


“Y” May Provide New Clubs 


In addition to its work at the Studio 
Club, the Young Women’s Christian As- 
sociation also assists the art student 
through its department of rooming, of 
which Miss Hanks is the head. 

“We make an especial effort to place 
music students in pleasant surround- 
ings,” said Miss Hanks, “and investigate 
thoroughly every place to which we send 
young people. While the influx is very 
great this year, I would say that it is 
still possible to secure a pleasant room 
for five dollars a week, although in the 
greater number of instances this means 
going out some distance from the center 
of the city.” 

Members of the board of directors of 
the Young Woman’s Christian Associa- 
tion have had the problem of the stu- 
dent in mind this year, and several plans 
are under consideration looking toward 
the alleviation of the present situation. 

The Students’ Club of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, at 129 Lex- 








ington Avenue, is another overflowing 
center. The Y. M. C. A. also arsanges 
housing for students of the arts through 
its Intercollegiate branch at 2929 Broad- 
way. 

One of the movements to supply liv- 
ing accommodations for the woman mu- 
sic student in New York is headed by 
Florence McMillan, pianist and coach, 
whose committee is establishing the Par- 
nassus Club at 115th Street. It is 
planned that this club will accommodate 
approximately 120 girls, and board and 
rocms will be provided at from ten to 
fifteen dollars a room. 

For the “tide-over” period between 
arriving in New York and finding a per- 
manent living place, the Margaret 
Louisa at 14 East Sixteenth Street of- 
fers a solution. This hotel for young 
women is conducted under the auspices 
of the Young Woman’s Christian Asso- 
ciation. Moderate rates are charged and 
residence may be had for not longer than 
four weeks. The Cosmopolitan Club of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association 
at 2929 Broadway has a somewhat sim- 
ilar plan. 

Another organization that is working 
toward solving the housing problems of 
young women is the Bureau of Boarding 
for Girls at 11 West Thirty-seventh 
Street, of which Barbara Eberly is man- 
ager. A group of prominent women as- 
sist in this effort to promote suitable 
housing for girls. 

Miss Eberly was absent from the city, 
but an assistant gave some interesting 
information on the housing problem as it 
affects the music student. 

“Students come to us from the Three 
Arts and Studio clubs, from Columbia, 
the New York University, and every 
large music center,” she said. “This 
year the situation is especially acute. 
Look at these files,” she swept a com- 
prehensive zlance toward a rack of 
colored cards. “These are the lists of 
available homes for students and you can 
see how depleted they are. From morn- 
ing until evening we have a constant 
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[Continued from page 3] 


stream of visitors demanding suitable 
accommodations. I wish you could make 
the music student realize the congested 
condition of New York, and that it is 
quite possible for two girls to live to- 
gether. The greater number of girls 
coming from cities outside New York 
are usually indignant if we cannot give 
them single rooms in the heart of the 
city for four or five dollars a_ week. 
There is the greatest need at this time 
for more club buildings, where art stu- 
dents may be housed, and there is need 
for the student to realize that congested 
conditions here make for high prices and 
restricted accommodations. Our bureau 
does not consider out-of-town applica- 
tions. I mean by this that it is useless 
for someone to write us, asking that we 
get her a room. We must meet and talk 
with the applicant first, and judge from 
our interview what places on our lists 
most nearly meet her needs. As a rule, 
the nicer the rooming house or home the 
more ready the woman in charge is to 
take music students. In some cases it is 
possible for the student to get her room 
free through assisting in some duties 
about the home or caring for children 
on specified evenings. Of course, these 
are the exceptional instances.” 


Too Many Unprepared Students 


Caroline M. Rockwell, of the Y. W. C. 
A. board of directors, believes that too 
many students rush to New York before 
they have exhausted the possibilities of 
their home cities. 

“It is quite right for the student to 
come on here when ready for advanced 
work,” Miss Rockwell believes. “But at 
the present time young people seem to 
take the attitude that they held toward 
the European centers a few years ago, 
and rush here without the foundational 
work that they might have received while 
living in their own homes. At the same 
time, I feel that New Yorkers do not 
fully realize how rapidly we are becom- 
ing a great art center as well as a cen- 
ter of commercial life, and that the needs 
of the student should have greater con- 
sideration.” 

The Vacation Association of 38 West 
Thirty-ninth Street, that admirable as- 
sociation which has helped hundreds of 
self-supporting girls in New York to 
help themselves to a pleasant vacation, 
is assisting in solving the rooming prob- 
lem and has a number of pleasant rooms 




















Photos for MUSICAL AMERICA by Illustrated News 


(1) The Three Arts Club Is the Home of 
Many Students; (2) Dormitory Life at 
the Vacation Association; (3) One of 
the Cosy Rooms at the Three Arts C!ub 


at the vacation club house which rent for 
from eight to nine dollars. The Vacation 
Association’s rooming accommodations 
can house about fifty girls. Included in 
the list of projects that are designed to 
provide accommodations at reasonable 
prices. are the Junior League Hotel at 
541 East Seventy-eighth Street, con- 
ducted under the auspices of the Junior 
League, and the Carroll Club at 1200 
Madison Avenue, formerly the home of 
the New York Colony Club. 

But in spite of these organizations, 
the lists of those who wish to find suit- 
able places for their sons’ and 
daughters to live while studying music 
here continue to grow. 

One mother, in writing to MUSICAL 
AMERICA voiced a general condition and 
the resultant state of mind: 

_ “Because of the great difficulty in find- 
ing a proper place for a young girl to 
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live, I have about given up sending my 
daughter to New York to study music,” 
our correspondent writes, “and have 
about decided on Boston as the only 
solution of my difficulties.” 
This, then, is the condition: We have 
some of the most able teachers in the 
world, unexcelled opportunities to hear 











the operas, symphony orchestras, 0 
torios and the finest soloists of ev 
country. Shall we not also give 
young student real help in the way 
finding comfortable living accommo 
tions at a reasonable price? Or, $ 
we continue to point to the Stand 
Room Only sign? 





Music at Home of Vacation Association 





~ 


A Musical Session of the Young Women Who Are Enjoying Their Vacation Under the 
Auspices of the Vacation Association of New York . 


HE summer home of the Vacation 
Association of New York at Valerie 
House, overlooking the Hudson near 
Croton, is having its most successful 
season. The association was formed sev- 


eral years ago. by a number of well 
known New York women, including Miss 
Robinson Smith, the president; Anne 
Morgan, the treasurer; Mrs. August Bel- 
mont and others, and its purpose, among 
other laudable aims, is to offer, at lowest 


cost, attractive vacations to self-sup- 
porting women, of whom there are many 
in the musical world. The home accom- 
modates fifty guests, and applications 
are received from any self-supporting 
woman without restrictions of any sort. 

This association plays an important 
part in Metropolitan music events. Its 
last notable achievement was the gala 
concert for the benefit of its fund which 
was given at the Metropolitan Opera 
House last April, when Geraldine Far- 
rar, the Philadelphia Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Leopold Stokowski, and the 
noted Russian pianist, Sergei Rach- 
maninoff, were the artists. 





Melvena Passmore Engaged for Masonic 
Festival in Buffalo 


Melvena Passmore, the Texas singer 
who created such an excellent impression 
by her work in the recent performance 
at the Selwyn Theater, New York, of 
Victor Massé’s opera, “The Marriage of 
Jeannette,” given by Oscar Saenger for 
the benefit of the Anti-Vivisection So- 
ciety, was engaged directly after the per- 
formance for the Masonic Festival in 
Buffalo. There she was heard by A. Van 
de Mack, of Lockport. N. Y., and at once 
engaged for the forthcoming festival at 
Lockport. At the festival Miss Pass- 
more will sing exclusively songs by 
American composers. 





McCormack Delights 4000 Druggists at 
Boston Convention 


Boston, Aug. 23.—Four thousand dele- 
gates and friends of the United Drug 
Association, which convened here this 
week for business and pleasure, were re- 
galed Tuesday evening by John McCor- 


mack, the American artist, who was in 


superb voice on the occasion. His pro- 
gram, as heretofore, was evenly balanced 
and comprised classic, popular and Irish 







folk-lore pieces. He was accorded at 
mendous ovation and graciously resp 
ed to numerous encores. C.R 


NARELLE CHARMS SOLDIER 








Australian Soprano and Her Daugi 
Kathleen Entertain Canadians 


Marie Narelle, the Australian sop! 
has, aside from her various eng Ge 
ments, found time to entertain the 4 
tralian soldier boys on many 
during the summer. She and her (2! 





ter, Kathleen, a gifted pianist, hav r. K 
heard in many concerts. e for 

On Anzac Day, at the Anderso1 ' ny ( 
leries, loaned through the courte’ Por 
the Canadian War Pictures Assocs, s: 
Mme. Narelle sang before an avclemeen o 
of over 1000 persons and was 10u! ru 
applauded for her stirring de!ive'! Ms th 
patriotic songs. By 

Mme. Narelle and her daughter ! SICA 


scored recently at a concert gv! 
Graymore, Peekskill, for the Mons! 





Sisters. pSter 
Marvine Maazel to Join God ws/g® al 
‘ rec 

Kansas City ‘Mu, 

* 2 UC 

Marvine Maazel, the gifte: ) “HRY wa 
who is spending much of his (me! he 
Jascha Heifetz, the celebrated Vv!” thei 
at Narragansett Pier, R. I., 5» 6a 
for Kansas City on Sept. 4, t badn 


pold Godowsky. Stra 


HT lone 


MIDDLEBURY, VT.—The Stucen Ie, 
Committee of Middlebury C!S My... 
which Prof. Lewis J. Hathaw:) °° BR: 4). 
music department is a member. 12° "BiMy:,,,,. 
pleted arrangements for a conce! at A 
lecture course for the coming \°#! ing 








WANTED—Vocal or piano solo s , le oc. 
d’Or’’ by Rimsky Koraskoff and ‘‘Bo! ree os 
hy Moussorgsky Address, stating pr ond Bas | 
Weir, D. Appleton & Company, 35 W 

New York | me 
* i110 
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the Call of the Out-of-Doors 
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JDGING from the way a lot of musicians are spending their summer vacations 


y there ought to be a great amount of good health and stored-up energy in the 
.ndaggesical field during the season 1919-20. Spread out before us in the engaging photo- 


tphs printed above are Barbara Maurel, 
iting leisurely across Schroon Lake in the Adirondacks. 


(upper left hand) the New York soprano, 


In the circle out for a 


s hike is Toscha Seidel, the violinist, located temporarily at Lake George, N. Y. 
a (Eggee Upper right hand shows Florence Kenniston, the soprano, and her accompanist, 


spifm|:'tude Heinze, of Detroit, on the deck of the steamer Naronic, which traverses the 
Peeling potatoes, or perhaps they’re apples, is Walter Heaton, the 





well-known musician and teacher of Reading, Pa. 


Walnuttown, Pa. 


He is spending the summer at 


Then comes Jascha Heifetz, the violinist, ready for a plunge in the inviting 


depths of Long Island Sound, 


somewhere near Fischer’s Island. One wouldn’t 


think that the next picture was taken in the back yard of a New York house, 


and yet that is the case. 


lives in Greenwich Village, the Latin Quarter of the metropolis. 


The subject is Lillian Eubank, the contralto, who 


Charles Wakefield 


Cadman, composer, and his friend John Smallman, the Los Angeles baritone, on 


the roof of a Hopi House in La Jolla, Cal., 


provide the subject of the final picture. 
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ugg er Boston Leader Leaves for 
‘a Germany—‘“‘ No Regrets,”’ 


His Farewell Words 


br. Karl Muck has finally left America. 
former conductor of the Boston Sym- 
ny Orchestra, who has been interned 
Fort Oglethorpe, Ga., since April, 
5, sailed from New York for Copen- 
pel On the F’rederick VIII on Aug. 21. 
‘rumor had been afloat for several 
Sthat Dr. Muck was at a Fifth Ave- 
+ hotel, but repeated efforts by 
SICAL AMERICA to reach him by tele- 
ne and otherwise resulted only in 
"8 told that the conductor was “not 
Nevertheless, he went 
y the ship shortly before sailing 
‘Yi although until a fellow passenger 
0 recog mized him flung his arms about 
‘Muck’s neck and kissed him, his iden- 
Was not generally known on board, 
he and his wife arrived too late to 
7 heir names on the passenger list. 
ta”: Muck at first denied his identity 
‘admitted that he was the former or- 
‘Ta leader after an acquaintance 


png the passengers called him by 










lot 


pSlered,”? 


of Tam not a German, despite the fact 
@am.ey said I was,” he declared. “I 
“dered myself an American, but see 





at 





i America has done to me. I am 
“8 Over to Denmark now, a man with- 
faz or a country.” 

» Said he left the United States 
,/» that the country was being con- 
“ed by sentiment which closely resem- 
’ rule and that the only people 








MUCK FINALLY BIDS ADIEU TO AMERICA 


for whom he felt any affection here were 
some of the leaders in the musical world 
who had remained his friends. 

Dr. Muck was held to be an enemy 
alien despite his assertions of Swiss citi- 
zenship, which were supported by the 
Swiss Legation at Washington. He was 
arrested in Boston, March 27, 1918, on 
a Presidential warrant and resigned his 
position as conductor of the orchestra the 
next week. He was taken to Fort Ogle- 
thorpe, Ga., on April 5, 1918, after an 
extensive investigation of his alleged 
pro-German sympathies and utterances 
and his close association with state 
leaders in Germany before the war. 

Dr. and Mrs. Muck, who accompanies 
her husband into what he considers 
exile, arrived at the Hoboken pier of the 
steamship in the company of an agent of 
the Department of Justice, who brought 
them from Georgia a few days ago and 
remained with them at a local hotel. The 
agent left them as they embarked. 

“T leave this country with no regrets, 
however,” he said. “It’s a country being 
controlled by sentiment that is closely 
bordering on mob rule. There were some 
big people in the musical world who 
stuck to me, and they only I care about.” 

He spoke very bitter:y against the 
newspapers of the country, charging 
them with making him an innocent vic- 
tim of their search for sensation. Re- 

garding the reports that he had refused 

to play “The Star Spangled Banner” at 
his concerts, he was emphatic in his 
denial. 

“Those stories came from jealous ri- 
vals,” he asserted. “They were promptly 
denied, but the newspapers wanted a sen- 


sation and kept up the agitation. Major 
Higginson of Boston also denied it, but 
the newspapers paid no attention to the 
denials and kept on hounding me.” 

He related also the financial sacrifice 
he had to make in parting with his Bos- 
ton home. The orchestra he led would 
never be reorganized, he thought, as 
twenty-nine of its members were in- 
terned. 

As to whether he was going to Ger- 
many, Dr. Muck said he did not know. 
He repeated his claim of Swiss citizen- 
ship and he sailed under a Swiss pass- 
port. 

“Until the war I felt that America, or 
rather Boston, was my home,” he said. 
“Now, well, I don’t know what is to be- 
come of me.” 

The agent of the Department of Jus- 
tice solemnly warned Captain A. G. 
Thompson of the Frederick VIII not to 
let Dr. Muck leave the ship until it had 
passed the three-mile limit. 


Muck Bound for Germany, Says Danish 
Legation 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 27.—Inquiry 

at the Danish Legation here develops the 

fact that Dr. Muck plans to go direct to 


_Germany from Copenhagen. It is the 


belief of the Legation officials here that 
Dr. Muck is leaving the United States 
voluntarily, paying his own expenses. 
He is said to have preferred this to re- 
maining in custody in the United States. 

“While all arrangements for Dr. Muck’s 
departure were made through our consul 
general in New York, George Bech,’ ’ said 
the secretary of the Legation, “it can 
safely be stated that the Danish Legation 
has taken no part, officially, in his ex- 
pulsion. Being a neutral country, Den- 


mark would interpose no _ objections 
either to Dr. Muck entering the country 
at Copenhagen or his departure there- 
from at any time he may choose, either 
to return to the United States or go to 
Germany. Of course, in the event of Dr. 
Muck’s return the United States immi- 
gration authorities would doubtless have 
something to say. What attitude they 
would take I am unable to say. It is the 
belief of this Legation that Dr. Muck 
will go direct to Germany from Copen- 
hagen.”’ 

At the Department of Justice no addi- 
tional information was forthcoming. 





Florence Ferrell Was First Woman to 
Sing Across Continent 


Florence Ferrell, soprano, has the dis- 
tinction of being the first woman to sing 
across the transcontinental telephone 
line from Brockton to San Francisco. 
She sang “The Star-Spangled Banner” 
to the telephone exchange on the Atlan- 
tic Coast. Mrs. Ferrell is having a busy 
concert season mapped out for her in 
Iowa, where she will give recitals at Bur- 
lington, Boone, Cedar Rapids, Cedar 
Falls, Charles City, Creston, Dubuque, 
Mason City and Oelwein. 


Portland Musicians’ Club to Build Per- 
manent Home 


PORTLAND, ORE., Aug. 15.—With the 
view of providing funds for permanent 
headquarters, the Musicians’ Club of 
Portland has raised its dues. The pres- 
ent officers of the organization are 
George Jeffery, president; H. L. Webber, 
vice-president; Frederick W. Goodrich, 
secretary, and Emil Enna, treasurer. 


N. J. C. 
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Six Thousand Pay Homage to Denver’s Municipal Band 





ENVER, Aug. 12.—Last evening 

Conductor Henry Sachs gave a spe- 
cial program with the Denver Municipal 
Band at City Park, which revealed his 
organization to the musical folk of this 
community in the most pretentious pro- 
gram that-has yet been attempted. The 
“Finale” from MTchaikovsky’s Fourth 
Symphony, in F Minor, the same com- 


poser’s “March Slav,” a Suite from “The 
Conqueror” by Edward German, Litolff’s 
“‘Robespierre” Overture and excerpts 
from Bizet’s “Carmen” comprised the 
band’s principal numbers, all of which 
were admirably performed. Mr. Sach’s 
reading of the Tchaikovsky’s work was 
particularly attractive. 

Grace James, soprano, was the soloist, 


Denver Municipal Band and Its Leader, Henry Sachs, Who Has Just Been Re-engaged for Another Year 


making her first Denver appearance and 
winning an ovation by her fine singing 
of the aria “Addio” from “La Bohéme,”’ 
to which she added two lighter numbers. 
Miss James, coming to Denver this 
summer from Los Angeles for study 
with Messrs. Stephens and Wilcox, will 
go to New York for continued work with 
Mr. Stephens and to enter. the metro- 


politan concert field. Sig. Manna, § 


cornetist of the Municipal Band, ; 
earned a double recall by his brilj 
playing of the “Inflamatus.” 
About 6000 persons attended this, 
cert, and their approval of Mr. Sad 
efforts indicates that his re-engagen 
as municipal bandmaster fo: ang 
year meets with popular favor. J.(, 





BYRON TOUR A SUCCESS 


Second Season Being Arranged for the 
Manhattan Grand Opera Co. 


The first grand opera tour under the 
management of Mark Byron, Jr., is re- 
ported to be a complete financial and 
artistic success. The Byron tour em- 
braced fifty-seven cities, including Balti- 
more, Birmingham, Cincinnati, Cleve- 
land, Dallas, New Orleans, Pittsburgh, 
San Antonio, St. Louis, and the receipts 
amounted to nearly $200,000. The réper- 
toire included “Aida,” “Rigoletto,” 
“Traviata,” “Trovatore,”’ “Carmen,” 
“Faust,” “Martha,” “Lucia,” “Caval- 
leria” and “Pagliacci.” Artists who 
contributed to the success of the season 
were Louise Darclee, Jeanne Gordon, 
Lillian Gresham, Alice Hesleri, Kathryn 
Lee, Regina Vicarino, Henriette Wake- 


field, Ralph Errole, Greek Evans, Mario 


Falanto, Orville Harrold, Riccardo Mar- 
tin, Giorgio Puliti, Victor Samoiloff, 
Salvatore Sciaretti, Alfredo Valenti, 
Virgilio de Watt, Serge Zanco, and 
Adolph Schmid, the artistic director. 
For the second season the forces under 
the management of Mr. Byron will be 
known as the Manhattan Grand Opera 
Company. The company will have a 
more extensive répertoire, for which en- 
tirely new scenery and costumes are be- 
ing designed and executed by celebrated 
artists. 





The Ferrari-Fontanas Are Married a 
Second Time 


Edoardo Ferrari-Fontana, the opera 
tenor, and Mrs. Ferrari-Fontana, who 
were married by civil ceremony in New- 
ark, N. J., on July 29, were again mar- 
ried, this time by religious ceremony, in 
the Church of Our Lady of Mount Car- 
mel on Aug. 20. 

Mr. Ferrari-Fontana’s first wife was 
Mme. Margarete Matzenauer. The re- 
cent ceremony in a Roman Catholic 
Church was made possible by the fact 
that their wedding in Buenos Aires, in 
1912, which was followed by a divorce 
here, was a civil ceremony only. 

Alberto Bimboni played a wedding 
march on the organ and accompanied 
Rcberto Rotondo, tenor, who sang Mer- 
cadante’s “Ave Maria” and the “Hosan- 
na” of Pergolese. 





Lillian Wiesike, concert and oratorio 
singer, who returned from Europe at the 
beginning of the war and who has not 
since been heard in public, will resume 
her activities during the coming winter 
under the direction of Annie Friedberg, 
the New York manager. 






UGEN YSAYE has not been con- 
sidered a blind follower of fashion, 
yet to the eyes of Artist Raskin he ap- 
pears in the new “egg-shaped silhou- 
ette” over which the feminine world is 


—_ 


Cartoonist Finds Futuristic 
Possibilities in Eugen Y saye 








‘ich 1 reported to have lost its collective head. 
The famous violinist and conductor is shown in the act of bringing the Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra triumphantly through a ppp passage. 


GIVE ATLANTIC CITY CONC 


Estelle Wentworth, Jules Falk 
Frank Nicoletta Are Soloists 


ATLANTIC City, N. J., Aug. 18.—It1 


a record audience, and a very respon 
one, that greeted the Leman Sympl 
Orchestra on last Sunday night in 
Music Hall on the Steel Pier, when J. 
F’. Leman presented a popular prog 
assisted by Estelle Wentworth, sopn 


of the San Carlo Opera Company: / 
Falk, violin, and. Frank Nicoletta, i 
ist. 

Mr. Leman’s reading of the “Wil 
Tell” overture and Schubert’s niin 
Symphony was admirable. Miss W 
worth sang “Elizabeth’s Prayer” 


“Tannhauser,” displaying a ful! and 
onant voice. 
Jules Falk showed himself a pr 


worthy artist in his playing of the 5! 
G Minor Concerto. Frank Nicol 
presented a “Prayer” by Hasse!lma!, 
a “Mazurka,” Schwecker: J. Y. 





Portland Choirs Announce Soloists 
Coming Year 


PORTLAND, ORE., Aug. 15.—Enét 
ments for church choirs for tie 
year are: St. Mary’s Cathedral. ! 
erick W. Goodrich, organist and cho! 
rector; soloists, Mrs. Tina Le: 
prano; Mrs. Roscoe Freidle Giane: 
tralto; Albert Gianelli, tenor; Pe 
Markee, baritone. Trinity, | re¢ 
nard, organist and choir direc! 
Mary Pullin, soprano; Mrs. Robet'$ 
ruccini, contralto; Charles Rog«rs. 
Fred Crowthers, baritone. [| rs! 
byterian, E. E. Coursen, org: 
Blanche Williams Segersten. ‘¢! 
Mrs. Virginia Spencer Hutch 1:0", 
tralto; J. McMillan Muir, tenor; 
Wedemeyer, baritone and 
White Temple, Nellie Kennedy. 0'%* 
Mrs. Herman Politz, soprao:, 
Mabel Orton Wilson, contralio: * 
Hurlbut, tenor and director; 
Bruin, baritone. First Methou'st. ¥ 
Peterson, soprano; Mrs. Ch:tte, 
tralto; E. Maldwyn Evans, t 
ter J. Stevenson, baritone. 
Our Father, Ralph Hoyt, ors 
Edgar Allen Densmore, sop 
Mitylen Fraker Stites, contra!'0: *, 
Fargo tencr and director; W:\'¢'? 
wick, baritone. N 





The Letz Quartet has been 
the Fredonia Music Club o 
N. Y., for a concert on Nov 
engagements which will be fi 
same tour will be at Roches‘ 
17 and Oberlin, Ohio, on Nov. !> 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 


As we seem to be threatened not only 
with an industrial invasion by Germany, 
in the shape of goods that have been ac- 
cumulated during the war period, but 
also with an invasion of musicians, as 
evidenced by the announcement that 
O:kar Straus and certain other com- 
posers and singers from Vienna are medi- 
tating a tour of this country next spring, 
it may not be amiss to record an incident 
which happened in the early part of the 
war, at the time the whole world was 
horrified by the accounts that were pub- 
lished of the atrocities which the Teuton 
armies were committing in Belgium, 
slaughtering innocent peasants and 
priests, erucifying prisoners alive, de- 
stroying such well known monuments as 
the Cathedral at Rheims and the library 
of Louvain. At that time a manifesto 
was sent out to the civilized world by the 
representatives of German science and 
art, protesting against the accusations as 
“calumnies and lies with which her ene- 
mies are striving to besmirch Germany’s 
undefiled cause in the severe struggle for 
existence which has been forced upon 
her.” : 

This manifesto stated that Germany 
was not guilty of the war, that Germary 
had not criminally violated Belgian neu- 
trality, that it was not true that the life 
and property of a single Belgian subject 
were interfered with by the soldiers, ex- 
cept under necessity; that it was not 
true that the troops behaved brutally at 
Louvain; that it was not true that the 
Germans had disregarded the precepts 
of international law in their methods of 
warfare; that there was no unbridled 
cruelty, 

How ludicrous this document appears 
in the light of what we know to-day! 


Yet it was signed by the leading German 
painters, by the leading German natural 
scientists, by the leading German theo- 
logians, by the leading German poets, by 
the greatest German jurists, by the lead- 
ing German medical men, by the leading 
German historians, by the leading Ger- 
man art eritics, by the leading German 
philosophers, by the leading German 
philologists, by the two most prominent 
German politicians, by the leading Ger- 
man taeatrical manager. And who do you 
Suppose were the leading musicians who 
‘ignei it? Why, they were Engelbert 
Humperdinck, Siegfried Wagner, and 
elix von Weingartner. 

Now I have always been of those who 
elt that the elimination of the music 
of the great German composers of the 
Past, which might for a time have been 
fequired, lest it arouse public feeling, 
Was to be regretted, but at the same 
‘ime | did feel that we were not called 
tpon to weleome or patronize the Ger- 
man mposers of the present time, espe- 
‘ally those who were open in condoning 
and ven justifying the crimes against 
“Wilization and humanity that Germany 
and the Germans committed. 

, How can any man or woman sit pa- 

antl and hear one of Humperdinck’s 

eras, for instance, in the face of the 

cument Humperdinck signed? Frankly, 
for one cannot do so. 
a x * 

In this document the signers said: 
Believe that to the last we will fight 
8 a civilized nation to whom the legacy 


oe 


of a Goethe, a Beethoven and a Kant is 
no less sacred than hearth and home.” 

Surely it was most unfelicitous, as well 
as unjust, to drag in the names of these 
giants, as witnesses! 

Goethe, who during the wars of the 
German independence was damned for 
his sharp condemnation of “German gush 
about the Fatherland.” Goethe, who in 
his irritation went so far as to declare 
“the world may still have to wait a 
couple of hundred years before it can be 
said of the Germans that it was a long 
time since they were barbarians.” 

Kant, who during the first coalition 
war published his plan for perpetual 
peace, in which he broke a lance in favor 
of French traditions. 

Beethoven, whose last great work, the 
Ninth Symphony, is a hymn of praise to 
universal. brotherhood, while he dedi- 
cated his Third Symphony, the one he 
himself considered his finest, to Ger- 
many’s arch enemy, Bonaparte, though 
afterwards, when Napoleon became Em- 
peror, Beethoven revoked the dedication, 
which was not to the Emperor Napoleon 
but to the Consul Napoleon. For Bee- 
thoven published the fact that he con- 
sidered the “Emperor Napoleon” an 
enemy of human brotherhood. 

And if because he was a Revolutionary, 
one never associated with “Kultur” as 
we have learned to know it, we must re- 
joice that the works of the immortal 
Wagner are to be restored to the stage 
of the opera and of the concert hall, 
that need not mean that we are going to 
accept Siegfried Wagner or any of his 
works. 

“a * * 

In the course of a review of the life 
of Oscar Hammerstein, H. E. Krehbiel 
of the Tribune discusses the question 
whether Mr. Hammerstein was musical 
or not. Incidentally Mr. Krehbiel ex- 
presses his opinion of certain impresarios 
whom he had known. Among them he 
classes Maretzek, Maurice Strakosch and 
Mapleson as “professional musicians,” 
but refuses to count Dr. Leopold Dam- 
rosch, the father of Walter Damrosch, 
as such, because he was, according to Mr. 
Krehbiel, “only the administrative agent 
of the owners of the opera house.” 

He also refuses to accord the distinc- 
tion of “musician” to Walter Damrosch, 
“because his wisdom saved him from be- 
ing long enmeshed in managerial snares.” 

Why this slur against the Damroschs? 

As a matter of fact, the late Dr. Leo- 
pold Damrosch was considered to be a bet- 
ter musician than his great rival Theo- 
dore Thomas, though as a conductor, and 
certainly drill master, Theodore Thomas 
was the greater of the two. As for Wal- 
ter Damrosch, there may be question as 
to his ability as a conductor, whether of 
opera or symphony. There may be dif- 
ferences of opinion as to his ability to 
write a good opera, though I for one 
never thought justice was done his 
“Cyrano.” But there can be no differ- 
ence of opinion among just and fair- 
minded men as to his ability as a musi- 
cian. That Walter is, in the best and 
truest sense. And as an educational 
musician, as shown in his public dis- 
courses, he stands head and shoulders 
above the whole crew. 

Perhaps some day the animus of Mr. 
Krehbiel’s persistent attack on the Dam- 
roschs will be made known. 

* * * 


The late Mr. Juilliard’s princely gift, 
to the cause of music, of from five to 
twenty millions, according as his estate 
pans out, seems to be already in trouble, 
as proceedings have been begun by one 
of his relatives, which will hold up the 
whole plan till the lawyers, I presume, 
have “gotten theirs,” as the vernacular 
goes. 

This reminds me that some years ago 
a certain Mr. Wood left half a million or 
so to found a conservatory of music. 
Various gentlemen of standing were ap- 
pointed guardians of this fund, together 
with eminent counsel. The conservatory 
was never founded, for by the time the 
lawyers and the guardians and a few 
others had gotten through with the seri- 
ous labor of interpreting the wishes of 
the deceased, there was nothing left to 
found the conservatory. 

Let us hope that the same fate will not 
befall the Juilliard bequest. 


* * * 


The death of Ruggiero Leoncavallo, 
the composer, whose best known work 
is “I Pagliacci,” in which Caruso has 
made a never to be forgotten success, 
reminds me to repeat a story I believe I 
may have told you kefore, how when he 
lunched with me at the time he was re- 
turning to Italy, just before the war, he 
told me that he purposed to return to this 
country, as he felt satisfied that he could 
find here in the vivid, energetic nervous 
life of our peaere. the subject for a music 
drama to which he thought he could com- 
pose music that would live. 

_And incidentally at. the time, as we 
discoursed upon matters musical and 


otherwise, and particularly took up the 
question of the rewards to successful 
composers, he told me, to my great as- 
tonishment, how little he had received 
from “Pagliacci,” though it had made the 
fortune of publishers and also of some 
singers. 

As I recall Leoncavallo, he was a big 
man, florid of face, energetic of action, a 
full-blooded, handsome, vital man. You 
could not have missed him in a thous- 
and. His personality stood out. He was 
very genial of manner. His dress showed 
a certain refinement and_ elegance, 
dashed with a bit of color to make it 
all the more effective. He was a splendid 
conversationalist, and an hour with him 
was a delight. He was also full of en- 
thusiasm, as are those who are conscious 
of power and have had some measure of 
success in the world. 

His writing, in a sense, I think was 
somewhat influenced by the fact that he 
had lived for many years in Paris. Well, 
if his other works, and they were con- 
siderable, did not attain to any great 
success, his “Pagliacci” will live. It is 
enough for any man to have composed 
one masterpiece and a masterpiece can 
never be a matter of “luck.” It is sim- 
ply the highest point reached and per- 
haps never reached again. 

ok * * 


By the bye, one of the guests at the 
farewell dinner given by some Italians 
to Leoncavallo, before his departure from 
this country, was Alessandro Bonci, the 
noted tenor, who is to return to us, I 
am glad to say. What a deep impression 
Bonei made not only when he sang here 
in opera but in his concert tours! This 
has often come to my attention, when 
people who had no idea that he would 
ever return to us, in discussing singers, 
the art of singing, would say: 

“Ah, Bonci! There was a singer, as 
well as an artist. What a beautiful 
voice! What perfect style! What clear 
diction!” 

Do you remember when Bonci, after 
considerable labor and preparation, sang 
a number of songs in English at a special 
concert? And do you remember the curi- 
ous fact that his English was more clear 
than his Italian? For, like all foreigners, 
he pronounced the words of the language 
with which he was not familiar, with 
the greatest possible distinctness. When 
he came to his own Italian, he was in- 
clined at times to slur, which is cus- 
tomary with us all. 

In fact, if you want to know whether 
the language a person speaks is his own 
or not, watch the manner in which he 
pronounces each syllable with cameo-like 
distinctness. You may be sure it is a 
foreign tongue. For when a man speaks 
in his own language, he will hurry things 
along, from the simple fact that that is 
his customary speech. 

It may interest you to know that there 
is a simple method by which you can dis- 
cover the native tongue of almost anyone. 
I once won a bet with that. I undertook 
to tell the native language of a man who 
seemed equally familiar with English, 
German, French, Italian, indeed, I be- 
lieve he also spoke Russian. What coun- 
try was he a native of? I said I thought 
I could tell. So after the bet was made, 
I requested the gentleman to add up some 
figures. He did so, and I promptly pro- 
claimed him to be a Pole. You see, one 
of the first things a child learns, besides 
the alphabet, is to figure, and he will 
figure in the language of the country 
where he was born. 

” * a 


John Powell, the pianist virtuoso, is, 
as you know, composing the music to 
“Judith and Holofernes” for which 
George Harris is writing the libretto. 
In a recent interview, Powell had some- 
thing to say about “the first need of 
American composers,” which he _ ex- 
plained to be “an ability to write for the 
stage.” As Mr. Powell says, the Metro- 
politan and Chicago companies have pro- 
duced operas by Americans, but in every 
case, though they may have had excellent 
musical telat they fell down through 
lack of knowledge of stage technique, 
which the Italians seem to have but the 
Americans so far seem to lack, according 
to Mr. Powell. 

I am inclined to make some exceptions, 
notably in the case of Victor Herbert, 
whose “Natoma” certainly did not lack 
either interest or dramatic pgwer. 

I would also like to suggest to our 
friend Powell that there are a good many 
Italian operas whose libretti are of the 
most infantile and uninteresting char- 
ecter. 

And furthermore, I would also like to 
suggest that there have been some emi- 
nent composers, dead and living, who 
did not know how to write for the hu- 
man voice, which Beethoven showed in 
his “Fidelio,” and Richard Strauss 
showed in his “Elektra,” for as dear 
Mme. Schumann-Heink said, how can one 
poor human being attempt to sing 
against a large orchestra going fff?” 
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Edwin Franko Goldman, whose inspiring 
baton has brought throngs to the campus 
of Columbia University this summer to 
hear concerts of extraordinary interest 
and merit 





However, let me commend Powell when 
he says that he has been haunting the 
opera house and the theater to watch 
what effects go with the public, and that 
he will try to write music which will ap- 
peal because of its theatrical qualities, 
though this will not mean that he will 
cheapen or degrade the music, but he 
will avoid music that has only musical 
value, never forgetting that the real pur- 
pose of music in opera, after all, is to 
illuminate and heighten the action of the 
drama. There Mr. Powell has struck a 
lead which should prove to te a mine of 
wealth, as I hope it may be, to him. It 
means that we may hope to have what I 
have always contended will live, namely, 
music-drama instead of opera, where 
every possible absurdity is condoned for 
the sake of the music. 

+ *” * 


Two of the greatest musicians are in 
trouble again. 

Paderewski is certainly under a great 
strain, as his recent photographs show. 
They blame him because he failed to ob- 
tain for Poland the absolute ownership 
of Danzig. Well, that was not his fault. 
He is also criticized for the decision of 
the peace makers in placing Silesia on a 
plebiscite basis instead of giving it to 
Poland. And finally, he is blamed for 
signing a minority rights treaty grant- 
ing equality rights to Jews in Poland. It 
all may result in his being forced to re- 
tire from the Premiership. 

Poor Paderewski! How hard he worked 
to relieve the sufferings of his fellow 
countrymen. How hard he has worked 
for Poland’s rights. 

The other great one who is in trouble 
seems to be our friend Caruso, who has 
not only lost his wine and his auto, 
which were seized by the authorities, but 
by the latest reports they have invaded 
his villa, when the outbreak against the 
high cost of living occurred in Florence, 
made an inventory of all the food he had, 
told him that he had far too much for 
one man and his small family, and have 
put him on a diet. 

Well, if poor Caruso has struck a lean 
year, he can live on the memory of the 
feasts of spaghetti which he and his good 
friends consumed in those glorious nights 
when they met at Delpezzo’s on Thirty- 
fourth street, to celebrate his many 
triumphs in New York. 

* * * 


Leonora Von Stosch, once known as an 
excellent violinist, but now submerged 
in the name of Lady Speyer, has pub- 
lished an article in McCall’s Magazine 
entitled “New Songs for Old.” In this 
article she relates some experiences with 
the children’s class at a musical insti- 
tute. It seems the class was asked for a 
definition of modern music. One child 
answered: 

“Modern music sounds as if you are 
playing the wrong notes.” 





[Continued on page 8] 
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Another said: “Modern music is the 
kind you can’t beat time to.” 
A third description was: 

hum it afterwards.” 
Last, but not least: “Father won’t go 
to concerts with mother if they play it.” 
But all these children did not sum up 
the wisdom of the Chinaman who went 
into ecstasies when he heard some of 
Stravinsky’s music and exclaimed: 
“How this does remind me of home!” 
Well, everyone to his taste, even the 
Chinaman, says 


“You can’t 


Your 
MEPHISTO. 


JAPANESE TASTING 
MUSIC OF RUSSIANS 


Slav Art to Educate Masses — 
Will Present Western Opera 
in Tokyo 

OKYO, July 19.—The port of Tsu- 


ruga, situated in the opposite direc- 


tion from Vladivostok across the Sea of 
Japan, is in a suitable position for the 
importation of Russian music. Taking 
advantage of this situation, some Japan- 
ese have organized the Apollo Club with 
the view of pcpularizing music through 
appreciation of Russian music. Their ac- 
tivity will include not only the collection 
of pieces of Russian music, but also will 
be extended to further research into Si- 
beria by some members. 

According to a report from Tsuruga, 
Mr. Hocholov, Russian vocalist, and Miss 
Liseva landed there on the 18th from 
Vladivostok with their troupe. The 
artists form part of the Grand Opera 
Company of Russia, whose manager, Mr. 
Fiirst, has come over to Japan already. 
Twelve of the company are opera singers 
and the remaining seventeen constitute 
the orchestra. The remainder of the 
company, now in Vladivostok, are to 
come on the next steamer. During the 
first ten days of September, matinées 
will be given at the Imperial Theater at 
Tokio and each evening “Tosca,” “Aida,” 
“La Traviata,” and other operas will be 
introduced. It is estimated that $25,000 
will be expended for this invitation. 

At Chita, Siberia, the company com- 
forted the citizens with series of success- 
ful concerts, aided by the Japanese Mili- 
tary Band. Incidentally, the activities 
of the Japanese Military Band are said 
to be remarkable in entertaining the sol- 
diers in Siberia. 

The following report is taken from 
the Seikyo-Jiho, organ of the Greek 
Orthodox Church at Tokyo: 

“A purely Russian concert was given 
on the Easter at the Russian Consulate 
at Mukden, Manchuria. About eighty 
attended, including Consuls of various 
nations and Chinese ladies. As Amer- 
icans and Englishmen composed the 
greater part of the audience, the pro- 
gram was printed in English. Thirteen 
singers gave trios and quartets, conduct- 
ed by Mr. Ilariondronov, and many of 
the offerings were encored. 

“The program was adorned by recitals 
given by ladies of the Russian Consulate, 
Captain Bronski, his daughter, Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Tetof, Captain Smirnitski. 
Special attention centered on the Russian 
choirmaster present, who had escaped 
from the persecution of the Bolsheviki. 
An amount of $117 was contributed to 
his straitened family. The Russian pre- 
centor is to take service at the Russian 
Church in Peking, China. C, &. &. 


Pittsburgh Club Engages Four Anderson 
Artists 

The Pittsburgh Mendelssohn Choir, 
Ernest Lunt, musical director, has en- 
gaged Margaret Ringo, soprano; Emma 
Gilbert, contralto; Robert Quait, tenor, 
and Fred Patton, bass-baritone, for “St. 
Paul” April 6, all under the management 
of Walter Anderson, the New York con- 
cert manager. 


U. S. Glee Club Is Headline Attraction 
at Palace Theatre 


The U. S. Glee Club, with its leader, 
Jerome Swinford, is the headline attrac- 
tion at the Palace Theater this week. 
The Glee Club is made up of men from the 
enlisted personnel at the Hampton Roads 
Training Station and is the first organi- 
zation of its kind to secure the endorse- 
ment of the Navy Department. Follow- 
ing a tour in the interests of navy re- 
cruiting, the club has been engaged for 
thirty weeks in vaudeville, and is now 
playing its second week as the leading 

attraction at the Palace. 
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Dance of the Morning Glories 


INNEAPOLIS, MINN., Aug. 20,— 
“The Pied Piper of Hamelin,” with 
apologetic variations, was presented by 
600 Minneapolis school children in an al 


fresco performance last night, under the 
auspices of the recreation department of 
the Board of Park Commissioners. Mrs, 
Julia Bigelow Beckman was director of 
the pageant; Dorothea Undeen Nelson, 
assistant director; Joseph Sainton, direc- 
tor of music. Lyndale Park provided the 
very beautiful mis-en-scéne. An audience 
of 7000 assembled on the hillside an hour 
or more before the opening scene. 

The professional excellence of the 
Minneapolis Municipal Band gave splen- 
did support to the actors. Its leader, 
Joseph Sainton, gave evidence of fa- 


in the “Pied Piper’’ Pageant 


miliar knowledge in producing which, 
with ease in performance on the part of 
the musicians, constituted a big contrib- 
sane element in the successful presenta- 
ion. 

The actors were drawn from fourteen 
recreat‘on centers. The programme of 
music began with “America” and inelud- 
ed “Al Freseo” (Village Scene) Victor 
Herbert; “Whistler and his Dog” (Rat 
Dance); “Gathering Peascods” (Folk 
Dance) Cecil Sharp; “Fairy Piper’s 
Song,” Herbert Brewer; Ballet Music 
from “Faust,” (Dawn Dance), (Flower 
Dance), Gounod; “There are Fairies at 
the Bottom of This Garden,” Liza Leh- 
man; “Wedding of the Winds,” (Fairies’ 
Dance); John Hall; “The Butterfly” 
(Butterfly Dance), Bendix; “Mignon” 


—! 


Dorothea Nelson as ‘‘The Pied Piper o 
Hamelin” 


Gavotte (Grasshopper Frolic), Ambrose 
Thomas; “Evening Bells,” (Shadow 
Dance), Eilenberg; Intermezzo (Fairy 
Folk), Carl Bohn; “Danee de Phryne’ 
from “Faust” (Snow White), Gounod: 
Mazurka la Pendant,” (Sleeping Bea. 
ty), Wach; “The Glow Worm,” (Fir. 
flies), Lincke; “Reconciliation Polka,” 
(Moonbeams and Stars), Drice; Finale 
“Farewell to the Gladiators,” Blanken- 
berg; “The Star Spangled Banner.” 

F. L. C.B. 








HEMPEL FINDS AN 
UNBIASED, COOING 
AND TINY CRITIC 











Frieda Hempel and a Borrowed Baby 


This is a borrowed baby—but a most 
contented one. He gets several thousand 
dollars’ worth of singing every day—or 
did until Frieda Hempel left Loon Lake 
for lovely Lake Louise. He probably 
knows more about her coming concert 
program than any other living human 
being—except the prima donna, herself. 
She tried out her new concert songs be- 


fore this absolutely unprejudiced music 
critic. When the baby interrupted the 
flood of melody by happy chuckles and 
coos and snuggled a sailien face against 
the singer’s—the new song was added to 
the répertoire. When he listened indif- 
ferently and turned his attention to 
Pitti—the tawny-coated Spitz—the song 
was temporarily, at least, laid aside. 
Miss Hempel will return from the Cana- 
dian Rockies early in September to pre- 
pare for her greatest concert tour. 


Bernado Olshansky to Give Aeolian Hall 
Recital on Oct. 7 


Many seldom-heard works will be fea- 
tured on the program which Bernado 
Olshansky, baritone, will give in his Aeo- 
lian Hall recital scheduled for the eve- 
ning of Oct. 7, under the concert direc- 
tion of Louden Charlton. Mr. Olshan- 
sky will sing in five languages, including 
Russian, French, Italian, English and 
Roumanian. He will also present for the 
first time an interesting French group 
by Bimboni, Trucco and a DePachmann 
song dedicated to him. 








Marguerite Potter Re-engaged for Lock- 
port Festival 

Marguerite Potter, mezzo-contralto, 

who has been spending the summer at 

her home at Monmouth Beach, N. J., 


‘where she has been busy in the prepara- 


tion of new lecture-song recitals, will 
leave shortly for the National American 
Festival at Lockport, N. Y. Miss Potter 
has a number of engagements booked for 
fall, and will give a New York recital in 
November. 





Harold Flammer to Publish New Song 
by Arthur Troostwyk 


Harold Flammer, Inc., has accepted 
for immediate publication a new song by 
Arthur Troostwyk. The song is dedicated 
to Carolina Lazzari, of the Chicago 
Opera Company. Two yiolin numbers, 
“In Arcadian Days,” and “Dance of the 
Elves” have just been issued by the 
house of Carl Fischer. 


Leila Holterhoff Delights San Diegans 


SAN DIEGO, CAL, Aug. 18. — Leila 
Holterhoff, blind soprano, and Dr. 
Humphrey J. Stewart, organist, gave the 
Sunday afternoon concert at the 
Spreckles Organ Pavilion yesterday. 
The program was enjoyed by one of the 
largest audiences of the season. The 





= —— 


work of Miss Holterhoff was a revels 
tion to both musicians and laymen. The 
soprano, who has been spending a month 
at Coronado with her parents, is leay- 
ing at once for England, where she wil 
work on behalf of the British Gover: 
ment, instructing teachers for the blind 
in reconstruction work. 

Since the war this unusual yourg 
woman has been devoting her entire time 
to similar work in the American cam) 
and gave several concert tours. 

WwW, FR 





Sasha Votichenko, exponent of the 
tympanon, will present a program 0 
Russian music Nov. 4 at the opening 
concert of the season to be given in the 
ballroom of the Bellevue-Stratford 
the Matinee Musical Club of Philadel: 
phia. 
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#g IN NEW YORK’S AMATEUR ORCHESTRAS # 
” : ‘| Helping the Aspiring baa | 
“Lab ratories "in which ws poser to Secure a Hearing 
Slurn Children, Bankers, Vue Hehe jecibe, 
Me hanics and Clerks Ob- 


tai’ Practical Orchestral 
erience—Leaders Find 
Diiculty in Recruiting 
Reed and Brass Sections 
Aany Students Grad- 
uated Into the Symphonic 
Field. 








By CLARE PEELER 

you were a young musician, genius 
or otherwise (but mostly otherwise 
e the otherwises are in the majority), 
1 you were ambitious for an opportu- 
-to develop your ability along orches- 
| lines, what openings would New 
k, the great home of the artistic op- 
unity, afford to you? What organiza- 

or organizations would give you 
ir chance, in other words, to study 
r especial instrument, to hear great 
rks played by others; best of all, to 
te that active part in the interpreta- 
of the classics that aids the musi- 
n, as perhaps nothing else can, to gain 
ir inner understanding? When.and 
:could you rehearse if you happened 
be employed during the day? How 
ch money would these privileges cost 
,and would you have any chance to 


geome some day a member of one of the 
pat symphony orchestras that are to 

B. > instrumentalist what the great opera 
~ M™mipanies are to the singer? All these 
The estions and more were answered when 


representative of MUSICAL AMERICA 
them to a few persons well known in 
w York musical circles. 

mold Volpe, the kindly, genial, gentle 
eran of the baton, leader for many 
ars of the Young Men’s Symphony Or- 


g 
\t@mestra, and for the past two summers 


the Stadium concerts also, was one of 
first to be interrogated. 
‘The lack of facility for the American 


theimmsician to work along orchestral lines 
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development became evident to me 


‘imgey soon after I came to this country 
yam Russia,” said Mr. 


Volpe. “The 
cational orchestra was at that time 
11898) practically non-existent. Then, 
byears later, Alfred Seligman, a most 
blic-spirited New Yorker, interested 
nself in the cause of advancing music, 
merely by giving the public music to 
tt, but by helping the individual musi- 
nto acquire ability in ensemble play- 
. The great need of our city to-day 
more men like Mr. Seligman and Mr. 
wisohn, who made the Stadium con- 
8 possible. It was with a nucleus of 
h players that I began my work. Now 
} young men’s orchestra has ninety 
mbers and a waiting list.” 
Fromptly the scribe demanded sordid 
ils as to the fee paid by players and 
o rehearsals. 

We rehearse once a week at Terrace 
tden and the registration fee for the 
‘ling player is a dollar for the sea- 
4 At the orchestral class which I con- 
t at the Brooklyn Institute the fee 


i 
: 
| 


fve dollars for the season. 
he Leader’s Difficulties 
All sorts of difficulties, of course, con- 


mt the leader,” resumed Mr. Volpe. 
on thing, there is always in these 
aniz’ ions a surplus of string ma- 
lal he strings predominate because 
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the majority of prospective professionals 
don’t want to take up the wood. Simi- 
larly, it’s very hard to develop the 
ensemble spirit, that mark of the true 
musician. Your aspiring youth always 
wants to become an Elman or a Heifetz 
or a Kreisler. Then, perhaps, they real- 
ize, too late to become useful members 
of an orchestra, that they have been mis- 
taken in their dreams of pre-eminence; 
and they are apt to give up playing alto- 
gether. I have lost many pupils because 
I could not admit them to be what Na- 
ture never intended them to be—great 
virtuosi in embryo—and tried instead to 
make of them what they could have “een, 
good all-round musicians. 


Big Orchestras Take Players 


“Another difficulty arises from the fact 
that after one has overcome the initial 
obstacles and the men are beginning to 
reward one’s efforts, they are apt to be 
absorbed by the big orchestras. I train 
them and another reaps the reward of 
my training,’ Mr. Volpe added, with a 
smile. 

“Do you limit yourselves to the study 
of the classic composers?” 

“Very largely. We are not exactly 
equipped for the modern works; many 
of them demand, for one thing, a much 
larger orchestra; and, besides, it is much 
less difficult somehow to gain the play- 
er’s interest for the great classics. After 
all, the foundation is the great thing, and 
a player well drilled in the classics can 
take up the moderns any time. Not only 
individual players and conductors, but 
many composers received the ground- 
work of their training by sitting under a 
leader in anorchestra. I owe the founda- 
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Louis Cornu 


tion of my own musical education to that 
very thing. 


Women Make Valuable Members 


“Women,” remarked Mr. Volpe, in an- 
swer to a question, “make enthusiastic 
and quickly developing students. I see 
no reason why when they have acquired 
the proper experience, women should not 
become permanent and valued members 
of the best orchestras. Certainly, there 
is no physical reason why they should 
not; the actual bodily work is much 
lighter than what they do in other fields, 
and the same may be said as to the 
amount of endurance required from them 
in playing with an orchestra. The spirit 
which they can infuse into the work and 
their fine sense of all things artistic 
ought also to make them extremely val- 
uable to the leader, either in a mixed 
orchestra or in one composed entirely of 
women.” 


MacDowell Symphony Club 


Max Jacobs, leader of the MacDowell 
Symphony Club, brought his enthusias- 
tic personality and his look of healthful 
vigor to MUSICAL AMERICA’S rooms one 
day, and we talked on the same topics. 

“One would suppose that everybody 
coming in to an orchestra of this type 
would want to be trained in the violin,” 
smiled Mr. Jacobs. “And so it is very 
apt to be. Musicians’ sons are likely to 
take up other instruments, however; 
luckily for the poor conductor. They 
sometimes play what father played or 
he has taken them to rehearsals when 
they were little and they fancy some 
other instrument, and so we get recruits 
for the bass violin, bassoon, oboe, clari- 





Braham, Cornu and 
Other Conductors Relate 
Their Problems—Re- 
hearsals at Ten Cents Per 
Visit — Difficulty of In- 
stilling the Ensemble 
Spirit. 
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net, horn, and so on. Financially, 
it is much beiter, of course, for them to 
learn these instruments. The bassoon 
player in an orchestra gets his $80, 
when the violin gets $40. Many of them 
want to learn the saxophone because the 
cabarets pay saxophone players so well. 


Orchestra Is Melting-Pot 


“The MacDowell Symphony Club is 
eleven years old now. We number 
among our players professionals, semi- 
professionals and amateurs. Both sexes 
are eligible for membership. We meet 
at the Yorkville Casino to rehearse every 
Sunday morning, and the dues are ten 
cents per Sunday. All our people meet 
on equal terms, no matter what their 
standing may be professionally or other- 
wise. Ten cents admits anyone to re- 
hearsal, and sometimes aspirants come 
down, time after time, for two or three 
years, familiarizing themselves with the 
compositions played, before they venture 
to ask me to hear them. Of course, I 
require a certain amount of knowledge 
from them, but those that are not so well 
qualified learn with amazing quickness 
from those that are better equipped. An 
orchestra of that kind is a wonderful 
melting-pot. 

“Boys, members, whose fathers are 
themselves musicians, come with their 
parents and it’s very interesting to see 
the interest the elders take in their sons’ 
developments and to hear their sugges- 
tions to the young players afterward. 

“IT have been conducting since I was 
fifteen,” Mr. Jacobs said. “Before the 
war I conducted the Brooklyn Philhar- 
monic Society. That is the oldest ama- 
teur society of the kind in New York; 
it dates back forty-seven years. 

“Some of the members of the Mac- 
Dowell Symphony work in shops all day 
long and then come in and play in the 
evening, for the sheer love of it. Some 
of them are getting their training for 
theater orchestras that way; some aspire 
to the great symphonic orchestras. But 
I assure you if they had their way, or- 
chestras would be composed largely of 
first violins. I have my own troubles 
sorting them out; the orchestra schools 
that will be formed some day in great 
numbers, I look forward to especially 
because they will encourage men to play 
reed and brass instruments. 


Wants “American Bayreuth” 


“I wish we could have an American 
Bayreuth, to foster the American spirit, 
to encourage the inner life of American 
music. Talent is here; spirit is here; en- 
couragement is much greater since the 
war; we ought to have a flowering of the 
American musical genius before long. 
There are many potential American con- 
ductors in these hundreds of our small 
towns that have their own orchestras, 
and from these men as they develop 
ought to be chosen the leaders of the 
great symphony organizations, instead 
of these four or five big orchestras be- 
ing led by foreigners. 

“MUSICAL AMERICA has done incalcu- 
lably much for the fostering of the 
American musical spirit, but even these 
efforts and others like them will be nul- 
lified if the public insists on its slavish 
devotion to the European idea. 

“Rut to come back to the amateur or- 
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(Japanese Prima Donna) 


JEFFERSON DEANGELIS 





And a Large Cast of Distinguished Artists 















“tnt it GALLO ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY has been organized in the belief that the old favorite 

| operas of the Gilbert and Sullivan school are classics which deserve a permanent place in Music and 
Drama quite as important as that of Grand Opera; that there are hundreds of music lovers in 
America who will welcome the opportunity of hearing these operas revived in a manner befitting 
their musical worth by a company which has been chosen for SINGING as well as dramatic ability. 















In this day of Musical Comedy a return to the scintillating humor of Gilbert and the charming music of 






Sullivan will furnish a welcome relief from the vaudeville ‘“Review”’ and so-called “‘Girl Shows’ which have 
held sway for the past decade. 







Not since the days of the Bostonian Opera Company has such an organization been on tour, and that the 
Gallo English Opera Company will fill a place long left vacant in the operatic field is evidenced by the 
hundreds of congratulatory telegrams and letters of commendation which have poured into the management 
since the announcement of the plans of the company. 









The Gallo English Opera Company is a SINGING Organization. A large chorus of fresh young voices 
selected from leading vocal studios of New York, a company of distinguished Artists chosen for their special 
qualifications in the portrayal of the various roles, and an augmented orchestra under the direction of Max 
Bendix, the artistic success of the production is assured. New and elaborate scenery has been provided for each 
opera in the repertoire, and no expense spared in the costuming. The operas will be given with faithful atten- 









tion to traditional detail in point of scenic vestiture and strict adherence to the original lines and music. 


THE GALLO ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY, 


1130 Aeolian Hall, Fortune Gallo, President, 
New York City Bradford Mills, General Manager. 








Repertoire—Mikado—Pirates of Penzance—-Pinafore—Chimes of Normandy and.The Geisha. 
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‘laying in one of these is the 
¢ possible at present for the 


. ofter enjoys good music quite as 
“or e professional; sometimes he 
“wider outlock than the latter, be- 
: s more time to go to concerts, 
not tied down to his own pro- 
he man is who is working, for 

a hotel or theater orchestra. 


Helping Unknown Composers 


‘any young artists who are going 
jay in concert come to our rehearsals, 
well as many who are scheduled to 
, in public for the first time with an 
iestra. We give them their chance, 
playing with us, to overcome that 
powering nervousness that seizes on 
; soloist unaccustomed to such en- 
nble. 

‘We would like to help the young com- 
er, above all things, and we often do, 
letting him hear how his orchestrated 
rk sounds when played as he _has 
nned it. This is an enormous stimu- 
to the young composer who lacks the 
nce as yet to hear his work in public.” 


Cornu’s Young Players 


most interesting addition to the sym- 
ium was contributed by Louis Cornu, 
9 for six years has conducted the or- 
stra that bears his name, and the 
.s of whose players range from twelve 
seventeen years. Last season his con- 
tmaster (or wouldn’t it in this case 
concert mistress?) was a girl of 
lve, who had an unusual talent for 
> violin. 
Mr. Cornu’s delicate features glow with 
erest when he talks of his orchestra, 
ninly a subject near to his heart. He 
mits freely the many discouragements 
nt beset his road, but “the results are 
rth it,” he says, cheerfully. That is 
t surprising when one considers that 
his last annual Aeolian Hall concert 
was said that his players achieved an 
istic success worthy of many older 
fessional musicians. They played 
> Beethoven First Symphony, for one 
ng, and to do that successfully is 
her an achievement for children with 
hing but their ambition and the en- 
iasm and musicianship of their 
cher to go on. 
For this is a poor children’s orchestra. 
w of them hope for more than to be- 
i¢ self-supporting; they aspire to play 
the big hotels or perhaps in the the- 
rs, rather than with the great or- 
stras, though here and there one of 
m graduates with honor into such a 
pternity. Mr. Cornu instanced with 
at pleasure one of his players re- 
tly added to the ranks of the Detroit 
mphony Orchestra. 

hough a nominal fee was charged in 
st seasons, next season admission will 
entirely free. Any profits arising in 
y way from the orchestra’s work have 
n divided among its members, though 
h have been few. For while the chil- 


organizations. The ama- 


dren do not lack interest “after conquer- 
ing the usual temptation of the girls to 
think of parties and the boys of base- 
ball,” as Mr. Cornu says, the public seem 
to require stimulation in that line. 
There are a few public-spirited persons 
who realize the teacher’s difficulties and 
his ideal and who have helped greatly 
thereby toward the financial success of 
the concerts, and to them Mr. Cornu 
feels deep gratitude. In general that 
side of his work is, he admits, not pre- 
cisely plain sailing. 


Musical Growth of Pupils 


“But there are big rewards of other 
kinds,” he says cheerfully. Children who 
at first can hardly hold a bow for awk- 
wardness, or have been badly taught, de- 
velop wonderfully. Last season I had 
one boy of the cocksure type who really 
seemed hopeless to fit into the ensemble 
idea. Yet by degrees, as the work de- 
veloped so did his musical feeling, and 
after the concert was over he wrote me 
one of the most beautiful letters asking 
if he may go on with the orchestra next 
season. 

“We rehearse anywhere we can, that 
suits us financially; usually in one of the 
Jewish halls up-town. I don’t know yet 
which one we shall have next season. 
Usually we rehearse on Sundays and al- 
ways in the morning. 

“Oh, yes, surely they all want to be 
first violins!” he smiled. ‘And I have 
my own difficulties there. But I have 
conducted all my life—opera, concert, 
theater, all three—and I am used to sur- 
mounting these obstacles, and, of course, 
I study my material very carefully to get 
the best effect psychologically just as I 
try to get it musically. I tell them that 
anyone that can play second violin has 
a real love for it. It shows real mu- 
sicianship to be willing to undergo the 
drudgery of never carrying the melody, 
always accompanying, just to bring out 
a fine concerted result. We have vio- 
lins and ’cellos, flutes and clarinets, and 
I find it especially hard to get ’cellists. 
These very young ’cello players are in- 
variably either too good or very much too 
bad for use in my ensemble.” 

Neither Bach nor Brahms figure in 
the répertoire of Mr. Cornu’s players, 
but Beethoven has his permanent place 
there; Rachmaninoff; operatic works 
such as “Pagliacci” and “Lohengrin”; 
such concert favorites as the “Peer 
Gynt” Suite, and the Delibes “Valse 
Lente” draw the interest and affection of 
the young players. One of the greatest 
delights of the teacher is to watch the 
gradually increasing interest of the chil- 
dren as, with the analysis of a classic 
work, its phrasing, etc., the beauty of 
it “begins to say things of them,” as he 
put it. 


Young Idealist Group 


In his stirring article, “Among the 
Idealists of the Lower East Side,” John 
C. Freund, editor of MUSICAL AMERICA, 
recently described one of the regular con- 
certs given by the Beethoven Musical 
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Society, of which Henry Lefkowitch is 
the conductor. 

The aims and ideals of this organiza- 
tion were described glowingly to the 
writer by Herman Vaupen, treasurer of 
the society, on a visit to the office. Ten 
years ago, he said, eight amateurs had 
tormed themselves into the nucleus of 
the present society under Mr. Lefko- 
witch’s leadersnip; their purpose was 
less than their own entertainment, de- 
velopment or amusement, than the bring- 
ing ot music to those of their neighbors 
and friends who could attord to hear 
none of the great orchestras. kbut, 
nevertheless, many of the members have 
become members ot the leading sym- 
phony orchestras, and some, among 
whom Maximilian Rose may be men- 
tioned, are now well-known soloists. ‘Two 
branches now cover in their roster of 
110 persons, the up-town and down- 
town membership, and last year’s con- 
cert at Carnegie Hall was epigram- 
matically described by Mr. Freund as 
“more than a success. It was a tri- 
umph.” 

The members’ dues are small. Their 
rehearsals occur every Wednesday eve- 
ning at Public School 63, at First Ave- 
nue and Fourth Street, and there also 
at regular intervals are given the con- 
certs for which admission prices are five 
and ten cents. 


Liederkranz Orchestra 


Hugo Steinbruch, the well-known 
leader of the Liederkranz Orchestra, was 
out of town when information was 
sought as to his organization, but the 
facts were courteously supplied by a 
member of the Liederkranz Club at Kast 
Fifty-eighth Street. Rehearsals: take 
place every Thursday. Dues are $15 a 
year, and membership comes through 
recommendation by other members. The 
orchestra has not so far included any 
but men. It makes sixty or seventy pub- 
lic appearances and has a high artistic 
standard, as befits one of the oldest or- 
ganizations of the kind in the city. 

Six years ago, Christian Kriens, who 
is not only conductor, violinist and 
teacher, but also composer, organized the 
orchestra called by his name, which 
now numbers between eighty and ninety 
young men and women. Mr. Kriens has 
in his time played under such conduc- 
tors as Mahler, Hertz, Toscanini, Men- 
gelberg and Hans Richter, and his de- 
light is in training his pupils in the tra- 
ditions of these great men. 

Once a week his pupils meet in re- 
hearsal to which a quarter of a dollar fee 
admits them, and once a year they give 
a public concert in which the results of 
their training are made most commend- 
ably obvious. 

Routine Training His Aim 

It is Mr. Kriens’s purpose to give his 
orchestra thorough training in the rou- 
tine of the classics. Young composers 
can find the desirability of what they 
have composed for orchestration by try- 
ing out their works; instrumentalists 
and singers can accustom themselves to 
orchestral accompaniment, and the as- 
pirant to membership in the great sym- 
phony orchestras can get that routine 
training which is absolutely necessary in 
his chosen work. Thus his organization 
aims to supply that much-needed link be- 
tween the great orchestra and the mu- 
sician who, proficient in work and ability 
needs the confidence that comes to him 
when orchestral playing or its accom- 
paniment is “second nature.” 


Washington Square Plans Orchestra 


Not to be behindhand as the other 
quarters of New York City develop their 
amateur orchestras, Washington Square, 
home and reputed center of artistic and 
literary aspirations, is making plans for 
one of its very own. Frank Lea Short, 
well known as stage director and pro- 
ducer, says: 

“T think we are going to have a rather 
interesting organization, to be known as 
the Washington Square Orchestra. So 
far there has been no musical center in 
this neighborhood, and I think there 
should be one.” 


“From 18 to 70” 


Under the inspiring leadershiv of Her- 
bert Braham, the Brooklyn Orchestral 
Society, described by him as “‘semi-pro- 
fessional and amateur,” has grown to a 
membership of sixty men. 

“They range in age from eighteen to 
seventy, inclusive,” smiled Mr. Braham, 
when questioned. “R. C. Williams, con- 


oe 





certmaster of the Arion for ten years; 
Rubel, concertmaster of the Liederkranz, 
and Jaschow, first ’cellist of the Arion, 
have all played with us. I have con- 
ducted this orchestra for three years; 
before that, the Brooklyn Symphony for 
ten, and have had operatic experience as 
orchestral conductor with the Savage 
company. 

“We have most interesting plans for 
this fall. Outside of our regular réper- 
toire, Mana Zucca, the young American 
composer, has written a piano concerto 
which we shall give its first hearing.” 

Mr. Braham is very full of enthusi- 
asm, very ambitious, very American in 
the best sense. He lays much stress on 
that esprit de corps too often lacking 
among artists and developed by ensem- 
ble playing; on growth of their civic 
sensé, and he emphasizes the need of ath- 
letic no less than that of zesthetic growth. 

“I would like a training school for 
American conductors,” he declared vivid- 
ly. “Every symphony orchestra should 
have assistant conductors and_ they 
should get their training at rehearsals. 
The conductor needs so much; he must 
have every gift, practical as well as 
poetic; he must have the psychological 
insight of a lawyer and the executive 
ability of a great corporation head. 

Democracy of Music 


“Music is the true democracy. One 
of our best hornplayers is a policeman; 
a member, by the way, of the Police 
Band. Then, there are some professional 
men; bankers, lawyers, doctors. Per- 
haps the easiest type to train is the 
talented would-be professional; the dis- 
tinctness of his aim is a great aid and if 
to that he adds natural ability he is apt 
to make great strides when encouraged 
by a sympathetic atmosphere. 

“fam trying to make our society a 
nucleus for a representative orchestra. 
Brooklyn with her great population and 
her real musical feeling ought to sup- 
port more than two or three orchestras; 
more than three or four. All our Amer- 
ican cities should do in like manner. 


Other Amateur Orchestras 


Centers of musical growth and _in- 
fluence, as all these orchestras are, they 
do not entirely exhaust the list of what 
New York has to offer. The Women’s 
Philharmonic Society, under the man- 
agement of Amy Fay; the People’s Mu- 
sic League, of Central Park West, are 
important additions to the number, and 
even as I write these last words, my 
eye lights on clippings from yesterday’s 
papers stating that the Workmen’s 
Circle Musical Society offers free train- 
ing in two orchestras at 143 East Third 
Street, one of these “for symphony 
players.” Not lack of musical opportu- 
nity, not even lack of time or money, need 
deter the really ambitious amateur in any 
class of society in developing his gift in 
New York, and that there is ample help 
also for the ambitious professional, the 
careers of some of our leading musicians 
prove. We truly need more Seligmans 
and Lewisohns; but we very certainly 
also need more David Manneses. 





When “Mimi” Met Her End in a Chair 

An episode which occurred during a 
performance of “Bohéme” in Philadel- 
phia in the last operatic days of Oscar 
Hammerstein follows: 

Among those in the cast were Carmen 
Melis, Emma Trentini, John McCormack 
and Sammarco. The final act in the stu- 
dio had been reached, and for some rea- 
son Sammarco flounced down upon the 
bed with unusual vigor. He sat down 
so emphatically, in fact, that he went 
through the slats, and for a moment only 
kicking heels and waving arms could be 
seen. The action of the opera was 
stopped entirely while McCormack and 
others pulled Sammarco from the bed, 
and was held up further while they en- 
deavored to restore the bed to its previ- 
ous condition. This last was necessary 
because Carmen Melis was at that mo- 
ment waiting in the wings to come on 
and die in that very bed. Failing to get 
the slats into place, Sammarco hurriedly 
spread one of the sheets on the floor in 
front of the bed, it being obviously his 
intention that Mme. Melis should die on 
the floor. At this moment she entered 
and, observing the preparations made 
for her demise, made vigorous ob ‘ection. 
In audible Italian she bade McCormack 
bring a chair, and it was in a chair that 
she died, with her fellow-singers, who 
were to have been grouped about her bed, 
standing around the chair instead. 
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Music Study ‘‘Methods’’ 
Which Lure the Unwary 


“Down With ‘Systems’ and Quackdom,”’ Cries this Writer— 
Fallacy of Believing Teacher Can Accomplish Miracles 


4 
By ANDRE BENOIST 


HAT is a method, and why is it? 

A method must be some secret or 
mysterious way of accomplishing a 
given task in an expeditious and per- 
fect way. The more expeditious and 
mysterious this system is, the quicker 
it will find adherents, disciples and 
“rooters,” ready to stake their lives on a 
given method. 

As soon as some artist in the public 
eye has accomplished something worth 
while, a host of deluded simpletons 
hasten to attribute it to a method, either 
the artist’s own or his teacher’s, instead 
of thinking of the simplest but most try- 
ing device, as old as the world, and just 
as immutably successful: “An infinite 
capacity for taking pains.” 

Which logically brings us to the next 
question: What is a teacher and why is 
he or she? Are teachers miracle-work- 
ers, spellbinders or hynotists? Can 
they make an artist out of a stupid, lazy, 
shittless dunce? We know they cannot, 
and that, no matter what method they 
may employ, it is finally the pupil who, 
through steady and intelligent applica- 
tion, must work out his own salvation. 

A teacher is neither satanic nor divine. 
He should first of all not be the pos- 
sessor of a method. But on the other 
hand he should be chockful of good, old- 
fashioned garden variety of horse-sense, 
plus a goodly sense of proportion well 
mixed with sound judgment of human 
nature; all brought about by years of 
experience of playing and hearing fine 
music finely played by fine artists. He 
should be able to prove by actual demon- 
stration that whatever he advises can be 
accomplished. Thus, by showing the goal 
to the pupil, he makes this goal less re- 
mote and elusive and consequently spurs 
the pupil on in a normal and natural 
way. He cannot perform miracles with 
or without methods. 


What He Can Do 


But he can and should be a stern, 
just critic, a sound guide, and above all, 
a friend, understanding, patient and 
kind. He can prevent his pupils from 
falling into bad musical habits. He can 
preach to his pupils that nothing but 
the simplest, most direct, constant and 
concentrated effort will lead them for- 
ward if ever so little at a time; that 
nothing lasting is accomplished by leaps 
and bounds; that the way to learn a dif- 
ficult passage is not to play it fast, 
badly and seldom, but slowly, beautifully 
and often. That the reason for this is 


childishly simple: it gives the mind time 
to be complete and absolute master of the 
situation; on the principle that if one 
does anything slowly and well, by re- 
peating the procedure often enough it 
will remain well done even when attempt- 
ed with speed. It gives the instrumen- 
talist time to mould his hand into his 
instrument instead of merely flitting 
over it. 


Is there anything mysterious, psychic 
or uncanny in the study of music any 
more than there is in the study of chem- 
istry, algebra, astrology, higher mathe- 
matics or any other definite science? (for 
the study of music per se is a science; 
the performing or creating of it alone 
constitutes an art). We must admit that 
music is infinitely less abstruse, and con- 
sequently less mysterious than almost 
any other science, as it is composed of 
fast and set rules, subject to hardly any 
exceptions. 


Why, then, all the buncombe of meth- 
ods, systems, etc.? There must be a 
right and a wrong way of doing any- 
thing. There cannot be forty-eight ways 
or methods of playing an instrument 
right. There can be that many ways of 
showing adoration to the Deity. But 
music is an exact science and a definite 
art. Do methods cover up a heap of 
ignorance as in many cases religion 
covers a multitude of sins? It is at the 
name of some new “method” that so 
many poor deluded mortals, credited by 
fond friends with a wee spark of talent, 


will flock to some cleverly se] 
ing new method compounder, s 
by the hope that the “methodis: 
that wee spark of talent int 
fledged flame of genuine geni 
and alackaday! “it can’t be 

any “honest to goodness” te: 
tell you, “it can’t be done!” 

Ask any artist before the 
what method he arrived. He 
likely answer, perhaps in m 
language: “Method? fiddlestic! 
work, combined with good ta 
all!” 

Of course, sometimes it is 
work alone! But the public i 
bring that fact to the attenti 
artist, especially at the box cffi 


Consequently say I, down w 
ods, systems and quackdom! 
but perseverence, will-power ar 
trated hard work, together wit 
deal of natural ability, the ut 
plicity of means and thought, 
ported by sustained and sinc 
will accomplish anything, 
any time. 





PROVINCETOWN’S COLONY 
HAILS SUMMER MUSIC 


Disciples of the Seven Arts Flock to 
Hear Marguerite Valentine and 
Melzar Chaffee 


PROVINCETOWN, MAss., Aug. 19.— 
Painters, Portuguese and beaucoup pois- 
sons are the dominating factors of Prov- 
incetown, Mass. .There are some 1500 
different painters here—stress different 
—and no end of Portuguese and fish, and 
while we may like the artists it is no sign 
we like the last two, particularly in their 
interchangeable qualities of fisher and 


fish, or smell and smelts. The town was 
music hungry. Feed us music, it said, 
we are weary of purple paintings and 
piscatory odors; we want to use our au- 
ditory sense. Along came Marguerite 
Valentine, concert pianist extraordinary, 
and a very nice girl. In the words of 
the professional interlocutor, she 
“obliged” with a piano recital of uncom- 
mon quality. On Aug. 14, at the Town 
Hall, she and Melzar Chaffee, violinist, 
gave a program that ranged from Scar- 
latti to Cyril Scott. The last half of 
Miss Valentine’s program was devoted 
to the moderns. She played “Five War 
Pictures” by Yves Yole (whose real 
name is Harold Bridgeman, the son of 
the artist, Bridgeman). These war pic- 
tures were delightful cameos. They were 
descriptive and crowded with thrills. 
Then followed a Scriabine Nocturne 
for the left hand alone, and the ‘‘Moun- 
tain Brook,” Cyril Scott, and “‘Noél” by 
Balfour Gardiner. The Gardiner ‘Noél” 
was one of the most engaging piano 
pieces we have heard. It was a combina- 
tion of picture and tone painting that 
was most felicitous. Miss Valentine 
amply demonstrated her powers as a con- 
cert pianist. She was brilliant, per- 
suasive and complete. 

Melzar Chaffee, highly regarded in 
New York and almost’ reverenced 
in Provincetown, played in the Franck 
Sonata for violin and piano. 








quality.” 


standards.” 








Season 1919-20 now booking 


BERKSHIRE 
STRING QUARTET 


Chicago Tribune, Jan. 24, 1919: 
“Provided a large measure of honest astonishment by its 


New York Herald, Jan. 15, 1919: 
“The Berkshire Quartet proved last evening at Aeolian Hall 
that musically they measure fully up to Metropolitan 


Philadelphia Ledger, Feb. 17, 1919: 
“It is gratifying to feel that the Quartet ideal is realized 
and that no member domineers.” 


Management: WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 
1 West 34th Street, New York 





He gave it. 


an authoritative reading. He caught the 
Franck nuance and idiom in a most satis- 
factory manner. Melzar Chaffee is a 
most interesting personality. He is 
known in New York as the director of 
the New York Music School Settlement. 
He brings to Provincetown the Chaffee 
String Quartet. This string quartet 
plays almost every Sunday for the 
artists and the townspeople. Chaffee has 
done more for the music of Province- 
town than any other man. 


_ Among the musicians who are spend- 
ing the summer here are Ivan Morowsky, 


HARRY CULBERTSON ANNOUNCES 


the doyen of Boston yocal teac! rs; }) 
Schkolnik, the new concertmasi. » 6; ; 
Detroit Symphony Orchestra; J hy p, 
ger, of the New York Symphon 7 
tra; Philip Spooner, concert t 
Marjory Perry, composer. I 





Dumesnil to Give Three Co: 
Aeolian Hall Next Season 


Maurice Dumesnil, French pi: nist, » 
ported to be now playing with xs 
South America, will give three 
at AXolian Hall this winter. 


erts | 


THA’ 


HAROLD HENRY 


“One of the Few Great American Pianists” 


IS ENGAGED 


FOR A RECITAL FOR THE MATINEE MUSICAL 
CLUB, DULUTH, ON OCTOBER 17; 


AS SOLOIST WITH THE CINCINNATI 


SYM. 


PHONY ORCHESTRA, ORCHESTRA HALL. 
CHICAGO, OCTOBER 30; 


FOR A RECITAL AT AEOLIAN HALL, NEW 
YORK, NOVEMBER 7. 


MR. HENRY IS STILL AVAILABLE FOR A FEW ENGAGEMENTS 
DURING OCTOBER AND NOVEMBER, THE FOLLOWING BEING 
A LIST OF HIS BOOKED AND OPEN DATES IN NOVEMBER:- 


Friday, November 7 

Monday, November 10.... 
Tuesday, November 11...Booked 
Wednesday, November 12. Booked 
Thursday, November 13..Booked 
Friday, November 14 Open 
Monday, November 17....Booked 
Tuesday, November 18...Booked 


Wednesday, November 19...Open 
Thursday, November 20. .Booked 
Friday, November 21 Booked 
Monday, November 24....Booked 
Tuesday, November 25...Booked 
Wednesday, November 26. Booked 
Thursday, November 27 
Thanksgivin: 
Friday, November 28 


IN JANUARY MR. HENRY IS BOOKED TO THE PACIFIC 
COAST; IN FEBRUARY IN THE MIDDLE WEST AND THE 
SOUTH; IN MARCH IN THE EAST; AND IN APRIL 1\ 


THE SOUTHEAST. 


FOR ALL PARTICULARS CONCERNING HAROLD HENRY 5 
BOOKINGS AND TERMS, ADDRESS 


HARRY CULBERTSON 


1415 Hyde Park Blvd., 


Chicago 


STEINWAY PIANO USED 











Established 1867 


after the best methods, 


dents may enter at any time, 





All Departments of the Conservatory are open throughout the year. 


CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


MISS BERTHA BAUR, Dire tres 


Instructs, trains and « ated 


The faculty numbers leading Musicians and Artist f ~ 
The most completely equipped buildings devoted to music in America. yao 2" 
Send for illustrated Catalogue. 


MASTER YIOLIN CLASS this season under EUGENE YSAYE 
MISS BERTHA BAUR, Highland Ave., Oak St. and Burnet Ave., Cincinna ‘i, 0. 


Day and resid: 
> 











ISCHA LEVITZKI 


‘*HE HAS THEM ALL LASHED TO THE MAST"’—James G. Huneker in The New York Times. 


RUSSIAN PIAMIS 
Available November— ‘a! 


Exclusive Managemen 
DANIEL MAYER 
Aeolian Hall New Yo 
BALDWIN PIANO 
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-EX | summer Amelita Galli-Curci is 
} to undertake an invasion of Eng- 
and, . cording to present plans. It 
urns 















that a London début at the 
sovyal ilbert Hall for Cleofonte Cam- 
coloratura “find” is one of the 
hat Daniel Mayer is arranging 
ng his present summer sojourn 


rmer home city. 
* * ca 
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orid’s Music Conference for London 


A World’s Musie Conference is a pos- 
ibility for next summer. A Delhi mu- 
ician, an Officer in the National Acad- 
my of Musie Association of India, has 
vitten to Sir Alexander Mackenzie 
irging that such a convention be held in 
ondon in June. 

The premost musicians of the world 
4]] be invited, if the plan materializes, 
nd will have opportunity for a free and 
rank discussion of the various systems 
music. 

omenideadl this letter from India’s up- 
»-date musie society continues, “this as- 
ciation is of opinion that a Central 
Norld’s Research Society should be es- 
sblished in London or Paris whose ob- 
ect would be to collect all the existing 
anuscripts and other materials on the 
iferent systems of music in the world. 
'e would then also try to collect the rec- 
rds (phonographic) of all living instru- 
ental and vocal artists. Perhaps much 
as been done by you in this respect so 
pr as European artists are concerned, 
t let’ me assure you that if phono- 
aphic records of Eastern artists were 
tained the world’s stock of music 
ould be enriched by this addition of 
astern varieties.” 

« * co 

















hy Not a Rehearsal Society for Amer- 
ican Composers, Too? 


English composers no longer can com- 
ain that no practical provision is made 
b give their works a hearing. 

Just a few weeks ago it was ‘made 
own that the so-called Patrons’ Fund 
tablished by Ernest Palmer is to be 
ilized in future for a regular series of 
ublic rehearsals of new and manuscript 
mpositions by native composers. And 
bwrcomes along the recently revived 
mdon Symphony Orchestra with a sim- 
pr scheme for a Rehearsal Society, 
bough, as a matter of fact, this organi- 
tion was the first to evolve it. 

The objects of the Rehearsal Society, 
icially expressed, are, according to the 
indon Daily Telegraph: 

“To promote the welfare of British 
Usicians and their music, which latter 
all be submitted to the committee for 
hearsal, and shall be further consid- 
td with a view to its being placed in 


¢ prorram of the London Symphony 
rhestra’s concerts under the direction 
Well-:nown conductors. In this way 
€new music will, it is hoped, be pre- 
nted to the public by the L. S. O. under 
®best possible conditions, while, at the 
pe time, both conductors and artists 
D be provided with opportunities to 
Ww Tr 


ir respective merits.” 

e practical working out of the 
the following seven regulations 
n adopted: 

membership of the Rehearsal 
ety shall be unlimited, and when 
1,000 has been subscribed active oper- 
‘ns s all commence. 
‘Members shall pay a_ subscription 






For t 
heme 
ve he 


1. Th 


















_committee shall consist of the 
* Directors of the L. S. O., three 
“der: of the Press, and a further five 
mth» general members of the society. 
earsals shall take place weekly 
1. 1-Oectober to April in each year. 
committee shall meet once a 
examine scores, arrange pro- 
uditions of artists, and transact 
ssary business. 

L. S. O. shall take part in the 
rehearsals and concerts at the 
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ited 














‘ial concerts shall be given dur- 
‘ie season should the fund permit, 
He? ‘am to be selected by the com- 
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ECHOES OF MUSIC ABROAD 


Curci to Make Her English Début Next Summer—Up-to-date Music Society in India Asks 
for a World’s Music Conference in London—A Rehearsal Society Organized by London 
Orchestra to Produce Works of Native Composers—Opera at Covent Garden More Arti- 
ficial than Ever to English Public Spoiled by Beecham Opera in the Vernacular—Virtu- 
oso Conductors Inimical to Music’s Best Interests—Cyril Scott Accuses Composers of 
To-day of Being Afraid of Beauty—Sir Thomas Beecham’s Young Son a Composer 








Here is a scheme all the richer in 
promise, the Daily Telegraph points out, 
for the fact that it has not only been 
evolved, but actually put forward as a 
prospective paying proposition by the 
members of an orchestral body. 

Cannot a similar Rehearsal Society be 
evoked here for the benefit of our Amer- 


ican composers? 
* * 


Opera in English Passes Severe Test in 
London 


Opera in English has been on trial, in 
a sense, in London this summer for the 
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it is the composer whom he regards as 
the transmitting medium for his own 
personality. And this sense of sacro 
egoismo affects the acting and the whole 
system of production as well. 


“At Drury Lane there was always a 
feeling for ensemble. A few of the com- 
pany were first-rate actors as well as 
first-rate singers, and even those who 
were neither seemed always to be doing 
their best to contribute to the general 
effect. There resulted from this a cumu- 
lative intelligence and enthusiasm which 
at times was very remarkable, and I 
have seldom been so thrilled by any 











Dora Gibson Enjoys Country Life in England. 
Chicago Opera Association in America Last Season Will Be Followed 
by a Season of Concert Giving in London 


 - 
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Her Successes with the 








reopening of Covent Garden, with its 
ante-bellum policy of giving opera in 
foreign tongues, after five years’ inter- 
val, during which Sir Thomas Beecham 
had been bombarding the public with 
opera in the vernacular, made compari- 
sons inevitable. 

It appears that the public has become 
so accustomed to hearing its opera in its 
own language and so spoiled by the ex- 
cellent “team-work” of the Beecham 
company that the Covent Garden per- 
formances have seemed more artificial 
than ever. Edward J. Dent makes some 
interesting observations in The Athen- 
xeum: 

“Tt is interesting to compare Covent 
Garden’s performances with the inter- 
pretations of early Verdi at Drury Lane 
(where the Beecham company had a sin- 
gularly successful season in the spring), 
for the conditions are sufficiently alike 
to make a serious comparison possible. 
People say that the foreign singers have 
better voices, or that they sing better. I 
do not believe that this is true. But they 
sing differently, and they act differently. 
The difference arises from a fundamen- 
tal outlook. 

“To the English mind, music is a thing 
that comes from outside. Just as 
Shakespeare always associates music 
with supernatural and abnormal beings, 
so even the best type of English singer 
always seems to regard music as some- 
thing which passes through him from 
the composer to the audience. He is a 
transmitting medium and no more. The 
Latin singer feels himself to be a cre- 
ator. To him music is a thing born 
within his own body. So far from being 
a transmitting medium for the composer, 





Verdi opera as I was by ‘Il Trovatore’ 
one night when Sir Thomas Beecham 
conducted it himself. 

“At Covent Garden there is none of 
this. An opera seems to be more in the 
nature of a state ceremony which has to 
be gone through in a certain way. It 
certainly increases one’s respect for 
Verdi to see how his music survives even 
in such paralyzing conditions. 

“As Mr. Dent sees it, the reason why 
people think that the Covent Garden 
singers are better than their own is 
mainly because the system of sacro 
egoismo encourages them to give their 
voices every chance. They do not bother 
much about acting or ensemble. They 
have no idea at the back of their minds 
that an early Verdi opera might be a 
real drama if only every one on the stage 
would act, and act the whole time. The 
opera for them is an established insti- 
tution. Sir Thomas Beecham likes to 
clear away the accumulated traditions 
of the last half a century or more and 
impose a new reading on the public. At 
Covent Garden there is nothing but tra- 
dition. If the singers cleared away all 
the traditions in the well-known airs, the 
whole opera would tumble down.” 

A capital point is made by this writer 
to the effect that the early Verdi requires 
the right audience almost more than the 
right singers and it is not the audience 
of Covent Garden. “To enter properly 
into the understanding of Verdi one 
should hear him in some little back-street 
theater in Rome or Naples.” 

He confesses that he has always been 
among those who think applause bar- 
barous and detestable, but in an early 
Verdi opera he maintains the applause is 


as necessary to the the final 
common chord itself. 
* * * 


stage as 


Ballet by Sir Thomas Beecham’s Son to 
Be Produced 


Musical to the third generation is the 
Beecham family. Sir Joseph, he who 
made Beecham pills famous, while not a 
practical musician, was a_ practical 
music-lover in that he devoted much of 
his pill-money to his son’s musical enter- 
prises. Sir Thomas has developed into 
an extraordinary figure in the English 
music world both as a conductor and as 
an impresario. And now Sir Thomas’s 
two sons are revealing the same enthusi- 
asm over music. 

It is now practically settled, in fact, 
that a ballet written by young Adrian 
Beecham five years ago, when he was 
only nine and one-half years old, will 
be produced during the Christmas sea- 
son. “The Ballet of the Twelve Prin- 
cesses” is the name it bears, and the 
youngster wrote both the scenario and 


the music for it. 
* * _ 


Why Many Good Composers Prove to 
Be Bad Conductors 


An imposing back, gestures ranging 
from the graceful through the impres- 
sive to the impassioned, and at least one 
distinctive mannerism—these are the es- 
sential qualifications for a conductor, in 
the mind of the average concert-goer, 
says Francis Toye, a prominent Eng- 
lish musician. And if a conductor fills 
these requirements everybody is satis- 
fied. 

Then there is another popular fallacy, 
analogous yet different, and that is, the 
conception of conducting as a job easy as 
A, B, C, which anybody can undertake, 
especially any composer. 

In reality, the first essential in a com- 
poser, writes Mr. Toye in The Nation, is 
a mastery of men, and the second an 
ability to express his own mind. With- 
out these, his purely musical capabilities 
are almost useless. This is why so many 
good composers are bad conductors; for 
the composer, as often as not, is inco- 
herent in self-expression, and of a re- 
tiring rather than a masterful disposi- 
tion. The conductor also needs some 
purely technical qualifications, as, for 
instance, a firm, distinct beat, and a 
quickness at catching the eye of a player 
waiting for his lead. 

Anything beyond this is mere panto- 
mime, though it is possible that the kind 
of conductor-pantomime to which we 
have become accustomed does, by a spe- 
cies of imitative sense, help both players 
and audience to feel the music more 
deeply. But, as a general rule, it is safe 
to assume that it is magnetism of per- 
sonality rather than picturesqueness of 
gesture that makes a good conductor. 

Now, of conductors’ there are two 
kinds; the first, the kind whose ambition 
it is to interpret the music exactly in 
accordance with the composer’s pre- 
sumed intention; the second, the kind 
that uses the composer’s music as a 
means of extracting the maximum of 
effect—not to mention the greatest pos- 
sible glory to the conductor. Roughly, 
one may describe Richter as an exam- 
ple of the first, and Nikisch of the sec- 
ond type. “It is, I suppose, arguable,” 
notes Mr. Toye, “though not, I think, cor- 
rect, to say that a conductor’s business is 
to put more into the music than its com- 
poser imagined. So long as the com- 
poser is dead, nobody can prove, at any 
rate, that the conductor is wrong. But 
when the composer is still alive, and can 
be consulted as to his wishes and inten- 
tions, the position seems to me very weak 
indeed. No wonder so many ‘star’ con- 
ductors prefer the safely dead! 

“People do not realize sufficiently that 
most of these conductors are just as 
much virtuosi as the Pachmanns, the 
Tetrazzinis, and the Kubeliks. Instead 
of vocal or instrumental acrobatics, they 
indulge in orchestral pyrotechnics. As 
a rule, they specialize in half-a-dozen or 
a dozen compositions, and resolutely re- 
fuse to perform any other music.” 

This Englisk musician frankly dis- 
likes them and regards their virtuosity 
as inimical rather than helpful to music. 

. * * 


Cyril Scott Says that Composers Are 
Afraid of Beauty Now 


Cyril Scott echoes the convictions of 
many others when he says, in the 
Monthly Musical Record, that whereas 
time was when composers were too fond 
of beauty, now they have gone to the 
other extreme and are too fond of ugli- 
ness. In other words. they seem now 
to be as much afraid of beauty as at one 
time they were of ugliness. J.L. H. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—Ernst Schmidt, 
of Boston, will succeed E. Natiello as 
conductor of the Circle Orchestra, as 
suming his directorship at an early date. 
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Pianists of Far West Flock to Seattle 
for Godowsky’s Master Classes 


Local Pedagogues Display Timidity in Presence of Great Russian Musician, but Eventually Three 
Become Disciples—W. F. Zimmerman Presents Artists in His Own Opera House on Island 


SEATTLE, WASH., August 17.—Leopold 
Godowsky had to come to Seattle to find 
his unique experience. He is here in 
the second week of his “master classes,” 
which are well attended and enthusi- 
astic. There are students enrolled from 
Great Falls, Mont.; Butte in the same 
State, and Deer Lodge, too. There are 
other students from not quite so far 
east—Idaho. Eastern Washington, on 
the sun-rising s‘de of the Cascade Moun- 
tains, has sent a representation, par- 
ticularly strong from Spokane. British 
Columbia has pupils here, eager to sit 
at the Russian master’s feet and learn 
of music, while other points of the com- 
pass do not exist from whence students 
have not entrained for Godowsky’s Seat- 
tle “master classes.” 

What then, is un‘que about Godowsky’s 
Seattle experience? 

No pupils enrolled from here. A whole 
week and more ensued ere any of the 
local teachers felt the tug of Godowsky’s 
advertising and his magnetic presence. 
Three teachers finally overcame their 
timidity sufficiently to venture into the 
classes. 

One of the local newspapers comment- 
ed pertinently on the subject and won- 
dered whether Seattle’s piano pedagogues 
were indeed so splendidly equ‘pped that 
Godowsky could teach them nothing; or 


whether it was possible that a certain 
technical insecurity rendered them un- 
willing to unveil their art in the pres- 
ence of a recognized master. 

Godowsky, possessing a splend‘d sense 
of humor, is amused and says he can 
thinl of no finer center in which to lo- 
cate his class in the northwest than 

He finds its Summer climate 


(and its teachers?) so refreshing. An 
excellent pianist and teacher from the 
eastern part of the state was the inspira- 
tion of some remarks by Godowsky that 
have a w'der application than that im- 
plied in the afternoon of music over 
which Godowsky was presiding Sunday. 
They were playing from his bound vol- 
umes of “Miniatures ;’ Godowsky playing 
the second part and the student-teacher, 
the primo—the five finger part. The lat- 
ter was too much for him. He was ut- 
terly and ignominiously defeated by it. 
Another student, a pianist who has done 
some concertizing in a small way, but 
successfully, was invited to the piano. 
She too found reading the five notes in 
their melodic and rhythmic d’‘sposition 
tco much for her. Whereupon Godowsky 
read a lecture, snvontaneously extempore, 
that ought to have been transcr‘bed for 
the vehemence of its plea for better and 
more thorough foundational work among 
American pianists who, in their zeal 
for virtuositv, Godowsky said, sacrifice 
music‘anship and for the sake of tech- 
nique are content to be unintelligent, 
musically. He said that he had observed 
elsewhere, throughout the United States, 
a similar indifference to the musicianship 
of piano-playing and an insecurity in 
rhythms due, he believed, to the fact that 
pupils in the formative period of their 
study do not “count” and thus fail to de- 
velop a sense of rhythm so alert and yet 
sub-conscious, that “counting” ceases to 
be necessary. 


Zimmerman in Concert 


William Frederick Zimmerman gave a 
concert last Friday even*ng at his own 
onera house on Mercer Island, a part of 
Seattle situated on picturesque Lake 
Washington. The extensive grounds, 
covered with fir, hemlock and other ever- 
greens were beautifully illuminated and 
converted into a wonderland of Jananese 
lanterns, deep shadows and moonlight-on- 
-the-lake effect. His opera house seats 


BUSH & LANE. 


; PIANO built according 


4 to scientific principles, 


especially for musical 
people, who naturally expect an 
instrument to yield perfect service 
in musical quality and wear. Bush 
& Lane Grands and Uprights are 
thoroughly qualified to meet all 
requirements of home, school, 
studio or other use where the 
highest degree of service is desired. 


BUSH & LANE PIANO CO. 


Makers of Bush & Lane Pianos and 
the famous Cecilian Player-Piano 


HOLLAND 


MICHIGAN 


presentations. The notable numbers on 
the program were provided by Claude 
Madden, violinist, who played a group of 


his own composition, the first of which,. 


a Canzonetta, being particularly charm- 
ing and piquant; Mrs. Gwendolin Taylor 
Lewis, whose best number was Mac- 
Dowell’s “Concert Etude,” but whose 
Chopin group was of poet’c significance 


and feeling, somewhat given to. 
tions of tempo elements; and t. 
by the concert giver whose phy: 
tions to make his affair a p 
success, interfered with his 

offerings. He substituted “I 

Calling Me” for the “Celeste A 
that had been listed. The t 
mands an unusually effective a: 
ly expressive mezzo-voice that 
exploited in the song that M 
made famous. Arville Belsta. 
efficient accompanist. The affa 
the benefit of the Mother Ryt} 


Clara A. Wolter for severa 
local piano teacher, announces 
ing of her Seattle studio and } 
coming departure for Missou! 
where she formerly taught. 


WALTER AN ‘io 





Los Angeles Accords a Musical 
Reception to the Pacific Flee 








Cadman and Other Musicians Unite in Program for Visiting 0g 
cers—Band Masters of Battleship Dined by Gamut (ly 
Ganz to Be First Soloist with Rothwell Symphony—, 
nounce Personnel of New Orchestra—George Schoenefi 


Back from War, Bedecked with Medals, Will Form Ancie, 


Instrument Society 


OS ANGELES, CAL., Aug. 19.—All 
events in Los Angeles have been sub- 
servient the past ten days to the enter- 
tainment of the officers and men of the 
Pacific Fleet. You Atlantic coast people 
have had so many fleets and all the fleet 
so long that you don’t know our thrill in 
having a fleet of our own—and one that 
is the bigger half of the U. S. Navy. 
Meeting the fleet at San Diego was the 
Secretary of the Navy and half a dozen 
Admirals. San Diego gave a hint of the 
royal welcome that is being extended 
to the fleet all up the coast. There was 
music galore and Mrs. L. L. Rowan was 
prominent in making the musical ar- 
rangements, providing a fine program at 
the Coronado Hotel. Coming up to Los 
Angeles harbor, the welcome was re- 
peated—with emphasis. A sailor’s money 
was no good. Transportation, feeds, 
dances, girls, theaters—anything he 
wanted was his. 
On koard the New Mexico, Admiral 


Rodman’s flagship, was a new officer— 
Song Master, the first of the kind to 
make an extended ship trip. This was 
Song Master Charles A. Bowes, well 
known in New York and for a year and 
a half song leader at the Newport Naval 
Station. When this was learned, Mr. 
Bowes was made chief guest at a dinner 
and program given by the Gamut Club 
to the band masters and other officers of 
the fleet. 

This affair was carried out with great 
success. The chief addresses were given 
by Seward A. Simon for the club; Ear] 
Meeker for the Army, and Mr. Bowes 
and Lieutenant-Commander Lytle, of the 
New Mexico, for the fleet, introduced by 
the vice-president of the club, E. G. 
Judah. 

After dinner the attendants—and 
every seat in the dining room was taken 
by club members and guests—adjourned 
to the club theater, where an unusually 
good program was given, introduced by 
C. F. Edson. 

The participants were Charles Wake- 
field Cadman, playing a piano arrange- 
ment of the jintermezzo of his Sha- 
newis; Alfred Wallenstein, ’cellist, re- 
cently returned from a trip through 
South America with the Pavlowa com- 
pany; Carrol McComas, Broadway star, 
just back from entertaining the soldiers 
from Brest to Coblenz; Constance Bal- 
four, soprano, singing a new group of 
songs by her accomvanist, Grace Free- 
bey; the Zoellner Quartet, playing a 
movement by Tchaikovsky and an ar- 
rangement of the Indian dance, from 
Cadman’s “Shanewis;:” and the Linne 
Dancers, a troupe of nine damsels from 
one of the local theaters and conducted 
and managed by Hans Linne, a Gamut 
Club member. 

The attendants from the fleet pro- 
fessed themselves as highly pleased by 
the cordial and artistic entertainment 
offered, which commendation was appre- 
ciated by the club and especially by the 
originator and arranger of the affair, 
your MusiIcAL AMERICA correspondent. 


Ganz as Soloist 


The first soloist to avpear with the 
new Philharmonic (Clark-Behymer) Or- 


chestra is announced to be Rudoh 
Ganz, pianist. It is said that Mr, ( 
will play the Liszt.A Major Concer 
with the orchestra, conducted by W,): 
Rothwell, and will follow this with h: 
self conducting the orchestra while 
mechanical piano will play the Lis; 
Flat Concerto. 

As leading the various sections jn 4 
orchestra, there are announced the { 
lowing: Julius Bierlich, second cong: 
master; Christiaan Timmner, forme 
conductor of the Cleveland orchestra, 
the head of the viola section; Jay Pi 
as first flute; two ’cellists are 
Bright, formerly with Emil Oberhofs 
and Alfred Wallenstein, last year jw 
the San Francisco Symphony. Leopy 
Godowsky, II, also will play in the yj 
lin section. Last year he was in the§ 
Francisco orchestra. 

For the Los Angeles Symphony j 
provements will be made in the stage 
Clune’s _ Auditorium, formerly Tem 
Auditorium, which next to the San Fn 
cisco Municipal Auditorium is said to 
the finest concert hall west of Chica 

A sounding-board arrangement wi 
put up which it is said will improve? 
already good acoustics and a mova 
slanting stage erected that will as 
both the control of the orchestra and 
appearance from the audience. In & 
tember Conductor Adolf Tandler wil! 
turn from New York, bringing. a nu 
ber of new scores and the several pri 
pals necessary to round out his organ 
tion and will begin rehearsals in (lun 
Auditorium. 

Service in the army sometimes } 
compensations, even though one doe 
emerge a “bloomin’ ’ero” covered 
with medals and_ ribbons. (Ge 
Schoenefeld, pianist, son of He 
Schoenefeld, composer, has retul!! 
from army service in France with a! 
idea and some of the material ¥ 
which to put it into practice. 

And that is to start a local Society 
Ancient Instruments. Mr. Schcenel 
long has had a harpsichord and (i! 
chord, and has given costume ret 
using them. But on the close of 
service with the army in France—w™ 
owing to his linguistic equipment, he' 
in the secret service department—he? 
chased a viol d’amour and a lute. ‘ 
he soon will add to his collection 4° 
da gamba, from France. He secur 
quantity of the music of Bach, Ram 
Couperin, Scarlatti and other write" 
two or three centuries ago and 4! 
pates no trouble in securing the 1n* 
of players who from the modern in 
ments can pass quickly to a satis{a" 
manipulation of the antique ones. 

When the right grouping and ” 
ciency is acquired, Mr. Schoene‘eld » 
visits to Pacific coast cities for the! 
pose of interpreting the music ©! 
olden time on the instruments and" 
spirit for which it was wretten 





Charles Baker to Reopen His © 
Sept. 8 


Charles Baker, the New Yor P 
and coach, who is spending th: %”., 
at Lake St. Catherine Wells. V'.*” 
turn to New York shortly. He 
nounces the re-opening of /5 *, 
Sept. 8 and is looking forward °° *° 
season. 
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By ysic CREDITS FOR 
ROANOKE SCHOOLS 


board c' Education Accredits Mu- 
sic Work as the Result of 


Musicians’ Efforts 

RoANOSE, WA. July 21.—A_ distinct 
xr the Music ‘Teachers’ Associ- 
an | the Thursday Morning Music 
1) is rie fact that the Board of Edu- 
his city recently decided upon 
measure of giving credits for the 
i, of music outside of the regular 
} ccurse. This plan, which has al- 
_jy been adopted in Richmond and a 
‘mper of other cities throughout the 
a was brought about through the 
efforts and hearty co-operation 
\Miusie Teachers’ Association and 
, Thursday Morning Music Club, and 
. yltimate adoption furthered by the 
ong support of D. E. McQuilken, City 
perintendent of Schools, and Garrett 
Gooch, member of the school board. 
‘The Community Sing movement, which 
ys spread so rapidly all over the coun- 
y has met with a hearty response in 
sanoke A capable song leader has 
»on secured through the War Camp 
munity Service in the person of C. 
'Cappell and sings are now being held 
some of the leading stores of the city, 
the suburbs and at Elmwood Park, 
ch time developing more and more en- 
busiasm and larger attendance. As- 
stance is also given by the local vocal- 
ts, one or more of whom give a solo 
mber at the big “sings” held in Elm- 
ood Park. G. H. B. 
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ortland, Ore., to Give Music Credits to 
Public School Pupils 


PORTLAND, ORE., Aug. 15.—A _ report 
brrmulating a definite course of study 
br high school credits has been made by 
committee and the report is now in the 
ands of J. A. Churchill, State Superin- 
ndent of Public Instruction. The plan 
bmitted will give pupils an oppor- 
nity to substitute a recognized course 
violin, voice or piano by state accred- 
ed teachers for any minor high school 
bbject and receive graduating credits 
br the work. Professor Landsberry, 
ad of the musical department of the 
niversity of Oregon; Mrs. Jean Mc- 
racken and Frederick W. Goodrich com- 
ise the committee appointed to map 
bt the course. N. J. C. 





tgei Klibansky to Reopen His Studio 
Sept. 2 


Sergei Klibansky, the vocal instructor, 
spending a short summer vacation in 
arts’ Camp, Darts, Herkimer County, 
.Y., where he is enjoying a much-need- 
rest after his busy teaching season. 
r. Klibansky will reopen his New York 
udio Sept. 2. Many new enrollments 
¢ already recorded for the new term. 











| Rehearsing the Open-Air ‘‘ Aida’’ Performance 
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Photos by Illustrated News 


Views of Sheepshead Speedway Where 
Fortune Gallo and Andrés de Segurola 
Gave ‘‘Aida.”” In the Group Are 
Giorgio Polacco, the Conductor, 
(Seated), Gino Alessandri, First ’Cel- 
list, Gino Nastrucci, First Violinist, and 
Alberto Bimboni, Chorus Director 


ORTUNE GALLO, Andrés de Segu- 
rola and their assistants have been 
busy all week counting money. The ava- 
lanche of currency resulted from the 


big open air performance of “Aida,” 
which they gave at the Sheepshead 
Speedway a week ago Saturday night. 
A big part of the proceeds go to the 
Italian consul to be forwarded to the 
Italian earthquake sufferers. 

It was a tremendous undertaking; 
this mammoth production of Verdi’s 
spectacular opera and the accompanying 
photographs give some idea of the great 
arena in which the opera tock place. 

From an artistic point of view the 
presentation was a triumph for Giorgio 
Polacco, the celebrated conductor, who is 
seen in the upper right-hand photograph 
conferring with his assistants over a 
score of the overa. The lower photo- 
graph shows Mr. Polacco conducting a 
rehearsal. The left-hand picture gives 
an idea of the large orchestra which con- 
tributed to the success of the perform- 
ance. 





Arthur J. Hubbard Teaching in Nova 
Scotia 

WOLFVILLE, N. S., Aug. 16.—A promi- 

nent addition to musical circles during 

the summer season is Arthur J. Hub- 

bard, the teacher of singing of Boston, 












Mr. Hubbard is well known here, 
having visited this city a number of 


Mass. 


times in recent years. One of his former 
pupils, Mrs. Richmond, who has been liv- 
ing in Wolfville for the past six years, 
has been an important factor in develop- 
ing musical taste and has taken an active 
part in the musical life. Several of Mrs. 
Richmond’s pupils, together with a num- 
ber of Mr. Hubbard’s pupils, gave four 


performances last week of Gilkert and 
Sullivan’s “Pinafore” at the Wolfville 
Opera House. The young singers gave a 
most creditable performance and were 
highly complimented by the critics and 
the public. 

Mr. Hubbard has been teaching fifteen 
pupils here, a number of whom he be- 
lieves will one day occupy prominent 
positions in the musical world. 










HERE returned recently from Europe 


of ' Pot ; 

ry the pianists Guy Maier and Lee Pat- 
feet, Whose two-piano recitals has en- 
if ossed New York no less than Boston, 





hence they derive, before the two don- 
:d the un‘form and went to France. 

Abroad the two young artists enter- 
ined by an extensive and diverse use of 
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HAROLD RANDOLPH, Director 


One of the oldest and most noted 
con:ervatories in the country, offer- 
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"can and European masters, including 
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Maier and Pattison Tell of Their 
Piano-Duet Trip Through France 


their admirable art. They played for 
the army such things as the army is sup- 
posed chiefly to like. Also they con- 
certized in a number of French cities, in- 
cluding Paris. In the last their art met 
with the most cordial kind of response. 
But they did more than edify the Paris- 
ians with the beauty and finish of their 
cooperative pianism. They taught them 
several things about their own music that 
surprised the Frenchmen. 

Mr. Maier speaks with enthusiasm of 
the concert, which they gave last June at 
the Salle Pleyel. “It was devoted ex- 
clusively to French music,” he relates, 
“and among the patrons and patronesses 
were Mrs. Wilson, Ambassador and Mrs. 
Hugh Wallace, Colonel and Mrs. House, 
Mrs. W. K. Vanderbilt, the Duchess de 
Talleyrand, Walter Damrosch, Loie Ful- 
ler and many other musical and social 
notables. We played works by Guy Ro- 
partz, Debussy, Saint-Saéns, Aubert and 


Chabrier. Of Debussy we gave the set 
of pieces “En blanc et noir,” which we 
had already done in America. The 
French were astonished. ‘Mais nons ne 
connaissions pas cette musique’ they 
would say. It is a fact that a number 
of compositions produced by Frenchmen 
are not familiar to their own country- 
men. Some, indeed, are better known to 
Americans in America. 

“There was considerable musical ac- 
tivity in Paris, but there is little in the 
way of significant musical creation to be 
reported in France just yet. The best of 
French music has been well represented 
in Amer‘ca. But I did find much old and 
forgotten music, which we have arranged 
for ourselves and which, I believe, can 
be widely popularized.” 

The Pleyel firm, becoming interested in 
the joint piano-playing of the two Amer- 
icans, has constructed for their use a 
single instrument with two keyboards. 
This instrument they are going to use 
on certain occasions at their American 
concerts. 

Mr. Maier has great faith in the future 
of Boston as a progressive music center. 
“Aspiring young music‘ans with fresh 
ideals ought to cultivate the ground it 
offers,” he says. “For the city stands 


in need of a musical re-birth. It has 
grown hopelessly stodgy, overgrown with 
convention. It is fast asleep and will re- 
main so until some audacious sp‘rits 
awaken it. Boston has fallen in the 
artistic scale and the past few years 
have accentuated the torpor which has 
overcome it. The possibilities it offers 
to those who will freshen its musical at- 
mosphere and place it once more in the 
van of progress are incalculable.” 
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them splendid numbers for concert use. 
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MILTON WEIL FINDS ALL EUROPE 


AGLOW WITH MUSICAL ENTHUSIASM 


Writing from London, He Describes England, France and Germany, as Giving Every 
Possible Encouragement to the Work of Musicians as an Antidote to the Ravishing Effect 
of War—How the New British Music Federation Will Pave the Way for American Artists 
in England—London Supports Three Opera Companies—Orchestras in Theaters Show 
Vast Improvement—What the Musical Gossips Say About Emmy Destinn 


London, Eng., Aug. 16. 


FTER several weeks’ study of the 

European musical situation, I shall 
endeavor to give a résumé of conditions 
here as they impress me. 

Just as music has become an all-im- 
portant factor in the life of the United 
States, just so has it developed strongly 
with the people of all the nations over 
here. From all information I can gather, 
Germany kept up her musical activities 
to the very limit, and while she took 
every bit of brass that she could possibly 
find for the carrying on of the war, no 
metal was ever taken that represented a 
musical instrument. 

France, with all she went through dur- 
ing the war, has to a remarkable extent, 
kept up her musical activities. Music 
has been utilized in every possible way. 

Here in England, it has become part 
and parcel of the life of the nation. You 
would have realized how strongly this is 
felt over here had you been with me 
when I addressed the British Music Con- 
vention in Birmingham in June, at which 
meeting a Federation was organized to 
carry on the development of music from 
every possible angle. This movement will 
mean music in the schools, the develop- 
ing of symphony orchestras, utilizing a 
part of the great educational system of 
England for a still further recognition 
of British-born musicians and composers, 
and for government aid in the develop- 
ment of the art in every direction, even 
to the agitation for a Cabinet Minister 
of Fine Arts in the government. 

The German Government at the pres- 
ent moment is devoting a great deal of 
attention to the institution of more opera 
houses, orchestras and bands. The au- 
thorities maintain that music, second 
only to food, is the greatest offset to 
revolution. In other. words, just as we 
found in the United States the import- 
ance of music in our whole national life, 
just so will it have a greater develop- 
ment abroad. ; 

The establishing of this musical fed- 
eration in England will mean a still 
greater development of the individual 
composers as well as the production of 
artists, and there are many thinking per- 
sons who feel that it will be a great 
means of bringing together the nations 
in the future, as the result of the inter- 
changing of musical artists in various 
nations. ; 

The federation offers America great 
possibilities, for as we produce great 
American artists they will receive a 


Florence 





hearing over here and will be judged on 
their merits. Music is going to become 
more and more international, each nation 
striving to do its best for its individual 
development. 

In this situation the United States has 
its great moment; everything possible 
must be done for the development of 
music. The United States must place 
itself in the position of not being second 
to any nation in the world. The war- 
time impetus given to music will not be 
stopped by peace, for the gospel of music 
will create a more intimate, a closer feel- 
ing among nations. 

In America you do not realize what 
this five years of war has meant over 
here; no descriptions by word of mouth, 
no articles, will ever be able to tell the 
story of its misery. As yet, out of this 
awful chaos, no genius has arisen to 
sound a new note in music, but surely 
from the unspeakable agony that the 
world has passed through there must re- 
sult some profound and epoch-making 
artistic expression, and what soil is more 
fertile for such expression than in the 
world of music? 

The loose ends of the social structure 
of Europe have not yet been pulled to- 
gether, but this is rapidly being done; 
just so the loose ends of the arts are 
still in a chaotic condition. But I firmly 
believe that out of this terrible mael- 
strom of war there will come some not- 
able thought in music, and through war’s 
tragedies will develop the great artists 
of the future. Time is the only thing 
that will tell the story, but I firmly be- 
lieve that time will not disappoint us. 


* * * 


Rowland Foster of Sydney, Australia, 
arrived in England just at the time of 
the agitation for government recogni- 
tion of music. He contributes a splendid 
article to the press as to what govern- 
ment assistance to music has meant in 
Australia, and although this- movement 
has only been in operation since 1915 it 
has taken a strong hold on the people of 
Australia, and has reached a momentum 
that cannot be stopped, for it represents 
a public demand. 


* * * 


London is having to a large extent an 
abnormal musical season. Although the 
season is officially over, important musi- 
cal novelties are being presented and all 
manner of concerts are still taking place. 
Even now the papers are full of still fur- 
ther important musical announcements 
for as early as September. It looks as if 
the musicians’ holiday is to be a very 
short one. Demand is creating this con- 
dition. 

e 2 «@ 

The vogue of the pianoforte on the 

music-hall stage in England is rapidly 
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Coloratura Soprano CHICAGO OPERA COMPANY 


Is Now Under the Exclusive Management of 


Winton & Livingston 


33 WEST 42nd STREET 


NEW YORK 


increasing. Several “acts” which employ 
only the piano are commanding the at- 
tention of these audiences. In going 
about the music halls here in London one 
realizes that over 50 per cent of the 
numbers on the bill are of a musical 
character, and some of them of high 
order. 
* * * 

The “jazz,” which was believed at one 
time to have taken a hold on the English 
people, has fallen flat. It does not ap- 
peal to their musical ear. 


* * * 


It is peculiar how music is so inter- 
locked in the lives of many of the great 
men of the world. Announcement was 
made in the papers the other day of the 
retirement, in a short time, of Arthur 
Balfour, who is now seventy-one years 
of age. It appears that he is an enthu- 
siastic lover of music, and on his retire- 
ment this art will claim the first share 
of his time. He is not only an ardent 
admirer of the great musicians, but is 
himself no mean performer on the violin, 
piano and organ. 


* * * 


Birmingham, England, is to have a 
symphony orchestra composed entirely of 
English musicians , and, if possible, 
everyone born in Birmingham, and still 
further, if possible, a graduate of that 
city’s great institute of music. It is not 
to have alone private support, but the 
support of the Corporation of Birming- 
ham, and it is expected within five years 
to be on a self-supporting basis. 


* * * 


One cannot help but notice in the 
papers of to-day, not the English papers 
alone, but from the other countries, the 
great amount of space devoted not only 
to musical news but to the discussion of 
music in nearly every form; it is almost 
impossible to pick up an English news- 
paper without finding columns of musical 
news, interviews, and in many cases edi- 
torial comment. It is a situation that 
it would be well for the American news- 
papers to copy. There are from three 
to four times the amount of space given 
to music in the press of England, Ger- 
many, France and Italy than there is 
by the press in New York. 

. .. @ 

Signor Puccini is writing a _ light 
opera. His project is causing muc 
comment in the musical world here as to 
whether the composer of “La Boheme 
and “Madama Butterfly” will exhibit 
himself in the lighter vein. As one wag 
remarks “Why the excitement! ‘La Bo- 
héme’ and ‘Madama Butterfly’ are light 
enough to prove how light Puccini can 
write.” 

* * * 

At the Covent Garden the other night 
there was a packed house for the per- 
formance of “Iris”. There were many 
Japanese present and they seemed to 
find this European conception of life in 
Japan a huge joke, but as one of the 
critics wrote that having seen a Pinero 
comedy played in Japanese by Japanese 
actors and actresses, was willing to 
wager that it was a dead heat! 

* * * 


Edgar Wallace, the writer, in the Lon- 
don Evening Telegram states that the 
Germans have discovered that Bolshe- 
ism is a disease and can be destroyed by 
music just as many other diseases are 
destroyed by sunshine; that under its in- 
fluence the bulk of Bolshevism withers 
and dies. With the Russians’ well- 
known dancing proclivities, why not 
send them a lot of bands to play Jazz 
music? While they are jazzing they 
will forget all about running the world 
upside down. As nothing else seems to 
stop them, it may be worth trying. 


* * * 


By the way, I hear that Berlin simply 
blares with music; every garden, every 
park, has its bands; there are bands at 
the street corners. The German trom- 
bone is blowing Bolshevism out of her 
country across the border back into Rus- 
sia, and if only she can keep pace with 
the demand. and train bandsmen as 
quickly as her soldiers were trained, she 


will have the thanks of Europ 
feet before the end of the year. 
* * * 


The musical world was=§ st; 
couple of weeks ago by the 1 
Mme. Destinn—excuse me, no 
formed to meet the new borde) 
Europe, Mme. Destinnova—whi: 
it Czecho-Slovak and no longer . 
had suddenly departed from Lo 
Prague. Many reasons were gi) 
was her failing health; another 
she could not sing at the opera : 
this season as she wanted to ap; 
in the new Puccini operas whi 
not be produced on account of t! 
ness of the season. Another \ 
she had to attend to personal a 
home; in fact, I think to be exac 
eight different reasons urged. 
most sensational one, and the 
seems to receive most credenc: 
in spite of the change from PD; 
Destinnova, both the French an 
singers at the opera would not ; 
her as anything but an enemy a 
refused to sing with her. It j 
tunate. Destinn is a great ai 
there are many who felt that s! 
not have changed her name, an 
have waited for a time until th 
ness in the hearts of the Ital 
French had died out somewha 
associating herself with the a 
France and Italy. This is 
fighting the war over again. 

* * ok 


To show the trend of the pub 
on music, one has only to visit 
aters and the variety houses 
London, where one finds a sx 
that, I am informed, is now wu 
through all of Great Britain. 
theater is making music one of 
tures of the evening’s performa 
as it is used in the United Sta 
sort of necessary evil to keep th 
from becoming impatient dur 
entr’actes, but as a really artisti 
the performance. Some of the 


have gone in for quartets and «uintet 
with a genuine artist as a violin solvig 


who is often more loudly applaud 
the play itself. As to some of th 
houses, they carry excellent orch: 


about thirty men, and the perfo: es 


of these orchestras make man) 
musical plays possible. Even in 
the minor variety houses that I |} 


ited I have heard orchestras that wou! 
pass as miniature symphony orchestras 


and many of the musical turns 
stage requiring orchestra accomp: 
are given with a seriousness tha 
tinctly above the level of the 
house. It is a surprise to me | 
American managers have not re: 


the possibilities of such orchestras. - 


to the picture houses, I know 
claim a superior position so far 


is concerned. The “movie house” has» 
reached its highest development as yet! 
this country, but American thouwht an 
The other (day 
five million dollar company was forme 
to erect in London picture houses on th 
plan of the American picture hou:es, 21 


capital are coming in. 


in which music will be made on 
great features: 
s 2&6 


London, again proving how n 


taken hold of the people over here, is 
blessed with three opera compa es Tum 


ning at the same time. Sir 


Beecham is giving light opera at ¢ 
Then there is grand ope! 


Drury Lane. 
at Covent Garden and by th 
Carl Rosa Opera Company at 


ceum, all doing almost a “standing 100! 


only” business; in fact, the : 
are astonishing the most harde: 
ter-goers, both because of their 
enthusiasm. I prophesy that | 
the next year or two London wi 
year-round opera. Just why 

love of music in America, especi: 
New York, we should have a | 
on opera, has always been a g1 
tery to me. I believe that popu 
at popular prices, with really c 
performances, giving all the 

works and, where possible, the 1 
could be made into a most s 
financial venture. It would 

have a tremendous reflex on th« 
activities and standards of th 
country. 





Daniel Mayer Returning on 


tania” 


Daniel Mayer, New York conc 
ager, has advised Edward W. 
who has been representing hin 
his absence po that he sails 
York on the “Mauretania” on 
and should be due here about 
Mr. Mayer reports splendid s' 


securing English engagements { " *’ 


of the artists who are under ! 
tion in America. He has also 
rangements for the reopenin: 
London office on the same exten: 
as before the war. 
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RO | all parts of the country we hear of the organization of wage 
,ers and others, of strikes, sometimes accompanied by violence, 
acreased demands by labor, some going so far as to insist that 


shall pass a law nationalizing the railroads. More recently New 


” 
an | s seen the actors organizing and engaged in a desperate conflict 
ith th managers. Similar occurrences are taking place all over Europe, 
nd pi icularly in England and Germany, where conditions approaching 
dustr’:| anarchy exist. As for Russia, the chaotic condition there con- 






























h 3 
a all the moil and toil and hubbub, one fact stands out which should 


|. seiv d upon without going into the merits of any of the particular 
-= and that is the increasing tendency of those engaged in any 
-tivity to organize, so that they may present a united front backed by the 
ower of union whenever they make a demand. The action of the actors 
nd aciresses is particularly noteworthy because they in a measure, in their 
Jations with their managers, approach the situation as it confronts the 
usicicns, the singers, the players. As we know, the men who play in 
e orchestras and bands are already well organized in a national organiza- 
on, known as the National Federation of Musicians, and in locals of which 
e noted M. M. P. U. of New York is the principal. 

And the tendency to organization is being emphasized and furthered by 
nrces the ruthlessness of which the nation is only beginning to appreciate. 
ofiteering is one of them. With that the President and Congress are 
ow endeavoring to deal, and deal drastically, for the high cost of living 
as gone to a point where the burden is beyond the power of the mass of 
e people to sustain it and live. 

Another force which is beginning to bear upon the people is that which 
represented by the action of the extreme radicals and Calvinists in their 
etermination to cause the enactment of restrictive legislation and also to 
nforce such blue laws as are already in existence. 

The men and women who are engaged in this work, and who are satay 
ncere in believing that this is the only way by which the nation can be made 
oral and purged of its troubles and vices, have discovered, as I have said 
efore, that they can carry out their plans by treating almost exclusively 
ith legislators. 

When in former times they me the matter to the test by a public vote 
ey were defeated again and again. So they have decided on an entire 
ange of front, and now aim their batteries exclusively at the State and 
ational legislatures, where they have a far much easier task. Their ulti- 
ate aim, and one which they hope to attain, is not merely the prohibition 
f the manufacture and sale of alcoholic beverages and tobacco in any 
bm, but to enforce Calvinistic regulations with regard to the Sabbath, 
nd finally to make a dead set against the great mass of the places of 
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The Universal Trend Towards Organization 











amusement, where musical and dramatic performances are given, as well 
as the movies. Already the blue laws of Massachusetts are being enforced 
with regard to what is called Sabbath breaking and it has been declared to 
be a misdemeanor even to play golf on Sunday. 

When I stated in previous articles that these people have virtually un- 
limited means at their disposal to carry on their propaganda and make it 
effective by legislative action, there have been those who seemed to be 
inclined to question the accuracy of my statement, to doubt whether, after 
all, the organization of these good people was as powerful, either numeri- 
cally or financially, as I have claimed. 

A strong light is thrown on the matter by a recent dispatch to the New 
York “World” from Montgomery, Ala. In this dispatch, given out at a 
meeting of the Finance Committee of the Anti-Saloon League, held in 
Montgomery, the announcement was made that it will take $35,000,000 
to conduct the fight which the League has on hand, and the League states 
that it has, or will have, at its disposal at least this amount to wage the 
fight in every nook and corner of the country. 

Organization, backed by the practically unlimited millions of the Rocke- 
fellers and their financial allies and others, cannot be met by individual 
protests, mass meetings, or articles in newspapers. 

It can only be effectively met and overcome by organization, and just as 
the actors have found that it is necessary for them to organize, so it will 
be found, and before long, that it is necessary for the musicians and all those 
interested in the musical world to have a central organization which may 
represent them, which is run on clean and altruistic principles, and which 
can present, when the time comes, a strong and united front against the 
passing of any legislation which will go so far as to interfere with the 
liberty of the American people, with regard to such of their amusements, 
whether musical or dramatic, as are of a high class and do not merit the 
criticism even of the captious. 

While intelligent and fair minded people believe in temperance, in the 
restriction of the liquor traffic, in the abolition of the saloon, would consent 
to the passage of laws restricting the use of tobacco, and especially of 
cigarettes, by very young people, while they would also believe in rigid 
censorship with regard to certain musical and dramatic performances, at 
the same time they are not in accord with the extremists who would take 
us back to the days of rampant Puritanism, which condemned everything 
that belonged to music, drama, the arts, as unclean, unholy, and tending 


to deprave humanity. 


President, The Musical Alliance of the U. S. 





Sufficient “Raison d’Etre” for Its 
Existence 

‘The splendid support which it has 

ven through Mr. Freund toward the 

roper maintenance of the Baltimore 






beauty 
beauty, 


to dull it. 
Colorado Springs, Col., 


tends to develop the sense of 
then necessarily ugliness tends 
FREDERIC AYRES. 

July 30, 1919. 





ymphony is certainly tribute enough for * 4s 

e Alliange and ” anticlees “raison Hearty Appreciation 

etre” for such an organization. I con- Enclosed find check for $1 for annual 
der it a privilege to assist in any pos- dues in the Musical Alliance. With 
ble way and I am enclosing herewith hearty appreciation of the work you are 


y check for $1 to cover my dues. 
FREDERICK P. STIEFF, JR. 
Baltimore, Md., Aug. 5, 1919. 










A Suggestion from a Member 


fam very glad to remit herewith check 
$1 for my dues for the ensuing year. 
ight not the Alliance add to its other 
huable aetivities by inaugurating a 
Wement to substitute a service of com- 
unity song for our present barbarous 
uth of July orgy of ugly noises. If 









doing for American music, 


C. S. SKILTON. 


Peterboro, N. H., Aug. 1, 1919. 





For Continued Success 


Enclosed pléase find check in your 
favor for $2.10, the $2 being my dues 
for 1919 and 1920, the 10 cents allowed 
for exchange. 

Wishing you continued success, 


KATHERINE K. CONNERLY. 


Helena, Ark., Aug. 4, 1919. 


LHEVINNE TO TOUR AMERICA 





Famous Virtuoso Will Return After 
Enforced Stay in Germany 

Josef Lhevinne, the pianist, when he 
arrives on this side soon, will find one 
of the biggest tours of his career wait- 
ing him. His manager, Loudon Charlton, 
has arranged for him to be heard first in 
New York at the Hippodrome in joint 
recital with Mme. Helen Stanley, Sun- 
day afternoon, Oct. 26. Then he will 


appear in different parts of the country, 
giving recitals and appearing with the 
Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis and Cincin- 
nati orchestras. 

Mr. Lhevinne will be an_ interesting 
subject for interviewers, for he will have 
information at first hand of German con- 
ditions. 

For four years during the war his 
freedom in Germany as an alien enemy 
consisted in doing about everything he 
wished except the paramount wish of 
getting away. 
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Communications not accompanied by 
the full name and address of the senders 
cannot be published in this department. 
It is not essential that the authors’ 
names be printed. They are required 
only as an indication of good faith. 
While free expression of opinion is wel- 
come, it must be understood that the 
editor is not responsible for the views 
of the contributors to this department.— 

d., MusicAL AMERICA. 








Grainger Repudiates Statement that 
“Music is Dead in Germany” 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Friends have told me that they have 
read articles in the press in which I have 
been quoted as having expressed myself 
to the effect that, in my opinicn “music 
is dead in Germany,” and I would be 
very grateful if you will kindly permit 
me to point out, through the medium of 
your valued columns, how entirely I re- 
pud:ate such a statement and how little 
it represents my artistic attitude. 

It is my belief that no race, at any 
period of its history, is ever barren of 
musical genius. At one period the mu- 
sically creative spirit of a people will 
take the form of unwritten music (such 
as folksongs) while at another period 
it will take the form of written music 
(such as the music of Bach or Debussy), 


at cne era music will be chiefly of a . 


“popular” nature, at another era mainly 
stud'ous or artificial. But whatever 
form, the musical expression of a race 
may take, I firmly believe that “while 
there is life there is musical genius,” and 
that any apparent lack of musical genius 
in any race is generally the result of our 
ignorance of the national life of that 
race or the result of the narrowness of 
our artistic outlcok. 

Far from denying the presence of mu- 
sical genius in modern Germany and 
Austria, I am an ardent admirer and 
student of the work of such originators 
as Richard Strauss and Arnold Schoen- 
berg. 

This admiraticn will, I think, be 
clearly apparent to anyone reading the 
appreciation of Richard Strauss that I 
wrote in 1917 for Henry T. Finck’s book, 
“Richard Strauss: The Man and His 
Works.” 

I am equally an admirer and student 
of the work of such Anglo-Saxcn musical 
geniuces as Delius, Cyril Scott, Howard 
Brockway, Balfcur Gardiner and John 
Alden Carpenter, not because they are 
Anglo-Sexons, but because they, like 
Strauss and Schoenberg, are great mu- 
sical creators. 

I certainly do think that we should, in 
moulding the musical life of America 
and of the British Empire, lay special 
stress upon the achievements of our liv- 
ing English-speaking composers, but not 
so much on account of nationality as for 
two other reasons, the first that their 
works are not yet as widely known and 
heard as they deserve to be on purely 
musical grounds, and the second that 


the English-speaking composers. con- 
stituting, as they do, one of the very 
latest waves of musical creativity have 
more novel lessons and experiences to im- 
part to us than have the works of older 
generations of composers of whatever 
nationality; just as Schoenberg, by rea- 
son of the greater novelty and provoca- 
tiveness of his musical language, is more 
likely to act fructifyingly upon a bud- 
ding composer than is Richard Strauss, 
in spite of the fact that Strauss is prob- 
ably (to my ears, at least) the more 
deeply emotional and vital of the two 
composers. 

It is because I love the gifted moderns 
of every land as truly as I love the clas- 
sics (and that is saying a great deal) 
that I am especially anxious to repudi- 
ate any such ignorant or small-minded 
remark as “music is dead in Germany.” 

Yours sincerely, 
PERCY GRAINGER. 

New York, Aug. 17, 1919. 


The Artistic Status of Newark, Ohio 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


The musical situation in Newark, Ohio, 
is this: 

We have no music, neither have we 
any prospects. Our music club has no 
plans whatsoever. 

Very sincerely yours, 
DELLA G. SPRAGUE. 

Newark, Ohio, Aug. 20. 


Appreciation 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


It is a pleasant duty to renew our sub- 
scription to your paper, which is truly a 


wenderful one. We almost live in all the 
musical world through its splendid de- 
scriptions of the great work being done 
by all our co-workers in the fields. You 
have such good correspondents, and their 
articles are so well written about thei 
home doings, that when one has read 
your paper one feels as if one knows all 
these people, and admiring their work, 
we are really animated to work our- 
selves. 

To give you an example of the knowl- 
edge of musical people through your 
columns, last week a gentleman and his 
wife called to visit our college. When 
I was sent for to meet Prof. Gorno and 
his wife from Cincinnati, “Why,” I said, 
“T know of him and his work from Mvu- 
SICAL AMERICA. He has a brother, also, 
a violinist, in the same conservatory.” 
And so when I had met this gcod gentle- 
man and his charming wife, I told them 
the same. They had come out to Cali- 
fornia for a few months’ vacation, and 
so called at our college. His wife is a 
Notre Dame pupil, of our house in Red- 
ding, Ohio. He looked at our bulletin, 
and remarked that our musical curricu- 
lum is excellent, our pianos of the best 
makes, and our work of the highest or- 
der. It was indeed a pleasant surprise. 
He said Mr. Freund was doing a splen- 
did work in America with his paper and 
his lectures. 

With renewal of our subscription I 
send you the most cordial wishes of our 
musical faculty, every member of which 
is most interested in the columns of 
MUSICAL AMERICA. 

Sister Irene, S. H. 
S. N. D. 
College of Notre Dame, 
San Jose, Cal., Aug. 10, 1919. 


Forty Reappearances Included in 
Coming Season of Lucy Gates 


'y TAH with all its remarkable history 
of pioneer Mormons, led by the in- 
defatigable energy of Brigham Young, is 
the background of what has become one 
of the leading factors in the development 
of the American spirit in Art. This 
factor is Lucy Gates, the musical “Girl 
of the Galden West.” 

Prior to the great war she was re- 
garded as one of the “American suc- 
cesses” in Germany, but America did not 
know of it, so when Lucy Gates landed 


here she faced all the obstacles familiar 
to American artists. But she braved it. 
To use her own words, “I fought it like 
my remarkable grandfather did the arid 
desert plains of Utah, with the deep 
conviction that some day, somehow, I 
must conquer.” 

Lucy Gates has conquered. Her re- 
cent season of eighty-four concert ap- 








Among the faculty are: 


Hans Barth 
Howard Brockway 
Angela Diller 
George Harris, Jr. 
Ralph Leopold 
René Pollain 


of the amateur. 
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DOROTHY FOX 


AMERICAN SOPRANO 
853 Seventh Ave., New York City 


Phone Circle 955 


pearances spoke plainly for that. Her 
already crowded season to come, with 
more than forty reappearances, speaks 
even plainer. Miss Gates is booked for 
the third consecutive season with the 
New York Symphony Orchestra, and will 
appear both in Cincinnati and on tour 
with the Cincinnati Symphony. 





BOSTON GRADUATES HEARD 
ON NUMEROUS PROGRAMS 


Activities of Former Students at New 
England Conservatory Cover 
Wide Field 


Boston, Aug. 23.—Louise Chalmette 
Daniel, of the class of 1904 of the New 
England Conservatory of Music, plans to 
spend September in Boston, taking some 
special work at the Conservatory and fill- 
ing a few musical engagements in New 
England. During the winter season she 
is soloist of the Houston, Tex., Symphony 
Orchestra and organist of the First Pres- 
byterian Church in that city. She has 
been accompanist during the past season 
for Helen Ware, Frané@éés Ingram, Ma- 
dame Gibson, Madame Julia Claussen, 
Helen Stanley, Paul Reimers, Ellison Van 
Hoose and others. 

Guy Maier and Lee Pattison, of the 
class of 1913, both in uniform, recently 
gave one of their two-pianoforte recitals 
in Paris under the very distinguished 
patronage of Mrs. Woodrow Wilson, Mrs. 
Walter Damrosch and others. 

Frank E. Marsh, ’16, has been chosen 
director of the musical department, 
Clarendon College, Clarendon, Tex. Ell- 
wood G. Roeder, also of ’16, will teach 
pianoforte and organ at Davenport Col- 
lege, Lenoir, N. C., beginning in Septem- 
ber next. Ida M. Bunting, ’16, who has 
been teaching in Nova Scotia, will be at 
Woodland Park School, Auburndale, dur- 
ing the forthcoming season. 

Clara Larsen, ’17 will teach at Pen 
Argyl, Pa.; George C. Jones, 718, during 
the present summer is a bandsman on the 
ship Great Northern, engaged in trans- 
porting our troops from Brest. Helen 
Wegmann, 718, is head of the pianoforte 
school at the University of Idaho, whence 
she reports a very successful summer ses- 
sion. 


ST. ERIK SOCIETY HAS 
FAR REACHING }| 


Swedes and Americans in Turn ¢ 
By Each Other’s Art—First 
cert Nov. 8 


The St. Erik Society for Ad, 
of Swedish Music of New \ 
formulated many interesting , 
only for next season, but for th 
of 1920 and 1921. 

On Nov. 8 next, the society w 
concert at Aeolian Hall, with M: 
sen, soprano,and Samuel Lindqu 
In the spring of 1920, a mixed 
100 members of the society wil 
Chicago to tour Sweden in conc: 
the auspices of Roland S. Mon 
ican Ambassador. These singe: 
mostly Americans of Scandina 
scent, will present American an 
music throughout Sweden. 

Next season, it is also plann« 
bine with the concert under th: 
management an exhibition of 
art, contributed to by sculpt 
painters of Swedish ancestry. 
lection will be exhibited in Chi 
New York. 

In October and November of 
noted Swedish male chorus, « 
one of the finest organization th 
kind in the world, will in its turn toy 
America under the auspices of ¢! 
Erik Society. Hugo Alfven, com; 
conductor of the chorus, and it 
jected to combine it in concert w 
ing symphony orchestras here. 
leading cities and universities 
United States will in their turn b 
with the view of showing to the . 
ican public the spirit of Swedish music 
achievements. 

In 1921 the Stockholm Symphony 0 
chestra of ninety pieces will tour ¢ 
United States. 





MORGANTOWN, W. VA.—Agnes 
Johnson, of Boston, has been appoint 
as instructor in public school music a 
supervisor of extension work in the Un 
versity School of Music. 
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fDLOWKER TO SING 
IN CHICAGO OPERA 


yssian Tenor Will Appear in 
Muratore Réles—To Produce 
Borowski’s Ballet 


absence of nearly seven years 


= 





iN 


as a leading singer with the 
Opera Asscciation. Cleofonte 
general director of the 
ty organization, states in a 
week that the popular tenor 
| not only be heard in Muratore’s fa- 
roles, but will also create a couple 
new His first appearance will 
with Mary Garden. 
Jadlowker came to the Metropolitan 
a Company in 1909. He made his 


ema jadlowker, the Russian tenor, 
erie , 
srmer member of the Metropolitan 
era Company, wii return to America 
eT 

Oc 


prite 


irts. 


pel ; ° 
Put in “Faust” and immediately 
rang into public favor. Among his 


+ known operas were “La Boheme,” 
ohengrin,” “Madama Buttertty,” “Ca- 
leria _Rusticana,” and “Faust.” He 
eated the tenor parts in this country 
such operas as “K®onigskinder,” “Lobe- 
nz” and “Le Donne Curiose.” He re- 
ined here until the spring of 1912, 
en he returned to Europe, singing in 
) the principal opera houses. . 
Jadlowker was born in Riga, Russia. 
is parents destined him for a commer- 
»| career, but at the age of fifteen he 
n away from home and went to 
fonna, where he entered the conserva- 
ry of music. He graduated with high 
nors. His operatic début was made in 
logne in 1889, and the following year 
went to Stettin, where his singing 
eated somewhat of a sensation. In 
00 he went to Kahlsruhe, where he 
ntinued his success, and the next sea- 
n he went to Berlin, where he stayed 
r five years. At the conclusion of his 
ntract he went to Vienna, the home of 
s education and where he was a favo- 
e. It was while in the Austrian capi- 
| that he received his offer to come to 
merica. 

Mr. Campanini now has six tenors for 
s season: Jadlowker, Edward Johnson, 
to Schipa, Alessandro Bonci, Forrest 
mont and Allesandro Dolci. 

Much interest is being shown in Chi- 
go music circles over the ballet “Bou- 
ur’ by Felix Borowski, the Chicago 
mposer and critic. The story is by the 
neers Pavley and Oukrainsky, who 
ll interpret the work. The scenes and 
stumes are being made by Norman-Bel 
hides, who is also providing the scen- 
y and costumes for “La Nave,” by 
blo Montemezzi, and “Jacquerie,” an 
era from the pen of Gino Marinuzzi, 
e new leading conductor. 
































M. C. A. Orchestra Starts Activities 
in Brooklyn 


BRookLYN, N. Y., Aug. 23.—The Red 
langle Symphony Orchestra, Carl J. 
Monis, conductor, is starting upon the 
id season of its activities at the Cen- 
i Branch Y. M. C. A. The organiza- 
n, which is composed entirely of ama- 
ls and talented semi-professionals, 
es public concerts on _ alternate 
(nesday evenings. In connection with 
t orchestra, Director Simonis has es- 
lished a department for young artists 
(students, both vocal and instrumen- 
; who desire to appear in public with 
orchestra. This department will give 
Biiners an opportunity for public ap- 
France. Applications are now being 
tived by Conductor Simonis. 
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‘n McQuhae to Make Début in New 
York 


len MeQuhae, tenor, who was lately 
obilized frcm the American Army 
*r two years’ service in France, will 
ke his New York début this winter. 
‘McQuhae was in New York last 













TAME to meet his old friend, Emil Ober- 
*t, conductor of the Minneapolis 
Phony Orchestra, who led the 






vem Orchestra at a concert last 

















Summer Days at Seal Harbor Are Joyful 
Days for Mme. Margaret Matzenauer 











SUMMER at Seal Harbor offers numberless opportunities for good times, as the accompanying pictures of Mme. Matzenauer 


amply prove. 


with Leopold Stokowski and Ossip Gabrilowitsch. 


interrupted by early callers. 


cottage, while the merry picnic group in the lower left corner includes 


In the upper left of the accompanying group the prima donna is seen starting for a tramp in the woods 
In the upper central picture a pleasant breakfast with Gabrilowitsch is 
On the lower right is given a glimpse of Mme. Matzenauer on the porch of her Seal Harbor 
(from left to right): Edward Bok of Philadelphia, 


Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Mrs. Haas, Mrs. Albert Rohn, Dr. Haas of Detroit, Mme. Matzenauer, Mrs. Edward Bok, Olga Samaroff 


and Leopold Stokowski. 








ADELIN FERMIN TO 
TEACH THREE DAYS 
A WEEK IN NEW YORK 











Adelin Fermin, Head of the Peabody Con- 


servatory Vocal Department 


Adelin Fermin, for the past nine years 
head of the vocal department of the Pea- 
body Conservatory, Baltimore, has 
leased, beginning Oct. 1, a New York 
studio. There he plans to teach three 
days a week, devoting the remainder of 
his time to a continuance of his work at 
the Baltimore institution. 

It was announced some time ago that 
Mr. Fermin would devote a part of his 
time to teaching in New York. The 
move, a natural one, will afford Mr. Fer- 
min a wider scope, and most important 
of all will enable him to continue his 
work with those pupils who, after grad- 
uation from the Peabody Conservatory, 
have develonved professional careers in 
New York City. Among these are John 
Charles Thomas, James Price, Sara 













EDITH KINGMAN 


LYRIC SOPRANO 











Storm Cromer, Jeanne Woolford, Eugene 
Martinet, William C. Horn, Ruth Os- 
wald, and Martha Lawrence. John 
Charles Thomas will create the hero’s 
role in the forthcoming operetta for 
which Fritz Kreisler has composed the 
music. 





Successful Series of Summer Concerts 
Given at the Indiana University 


BLOOMINGTON, IND., Aug. 20.—The 
summer term of the music department of 
the Indiana University has come to a 
close, with a record of the largest attend- 
ance known. The _ bi-weekly concerts 
given by the University Orchestra, with 
solo and ensemble numbers by the fac- 
ulty, were well attended. The success of 
these ccncerts is due to the participation 
of the faculty, namely John L. Geiger, 
Adolph H. Schellschmidt, Gaylord Yost 
and H. L. Baumgartner. Pr. 8. 





Mayor Compliments Bridgeport Com- 


munity Orchestra 


BRIDGEPORT. CONN., Aug. 22.—Mayor 
Cl'fford B. Wilson made a special visit 
to the Y. M. C. A. on the evening of Aug. 
20, to hear Bridgeport’s first Community 
Orchestra play several of John Adam 
Hugo’s works, which will be given at the 
menster Community Service Pageant to 
be held early in September. Mayor Wil- 
son declared that the Community Or- 
chestra made up solely of Bridgeport 
people was a long felt need and that in 
its development it would vie with Com- 
munity Singing as a public asset and as 
a means of having a more compact, more 
satisfied and more happy community in 
Bridgeport. 





Bangor (Me.) to Hold Victory Music 
Festival in October 


BANGOR, ME., Aug. 20.—Plans are 
booming for the forthcoming Victory 
Festival to be held in the Auditorium 
Oct. 2, 3, 4. The Bangor Chamber of 
Commerce has the management of the 
festival in charge. Festival arrange- 
ments, Harvey D. Libbey, chairman. 

Those who are taking an active part 
in the management are: Harvey D. Lib- 
bey, Franklin E. Bragg, Harry J. Co- 
velle, Deuglas A. Crocker, Frank W. 
Farrar, Wilfred A. Finnegan. A. Lang- 
don Frease, Harold Hinckley, Eben 
Leavitt. Harold C. Marsh, Otis Skinner, 
John G. Uttenback. Edwin N. Miller 
and Mrs. Sarah P. Emery. a a 


Macmillen, Now Touring France, to 
Give Recitals in Germany 





Lieutenant Francis Macmillen, Amer- 
ican violinist, who recently received his 
discharge from the American Army in 


France, is now making an extensive tour 
of that country. His plans for this fall 
include five concerts in Paris and several 
joint appearances with Mme. Blanche 
Selva, the pianist, and Anton Hekking, 
the ’cellist, in programs of Bach, 
Beethoven and Brahms sonatas. He will 
play in several German cities, including, 
if it is -possible to arrange for them, 
several ecncerts in Berlin, where in the 
past he has met with considerable suc- 
cess. 





ANN ARBOR, MICH.—James Hamilton, 
tenor, of the faculty of the University 
School of Music, and Mrs. Maud Okkel- 
berg, pianist, formerly of the same insti- 
tution, were recently heard in recital in 
the Hill Auditorium. 











His touch is good 
and his tone 8 
always legitimate 
and beautiful. All 
his performances 
show musical per- 
ceptions and a fine 
seriousness o atti- 
tudeStowards his 


art.—New York Sun 
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HOUSING THE MUSIC STUDENT 


Elsewhere in this issue of MUSICAL AMERICA is pre- 
sented the results of an investigation into the housing 
situation in New York as it affects the music student. 
The conclusions to be drawn from the facts presented 
are not cheering. With the exception of the Three Arts 
Club, the Studio and Students’ Clubs, there are no 
centers where inexpensive living under pleasant con- 
ditions may be had for the young student of musical 
art. And these clubs accommodate a scant three hun- 
dred of the thousands of art students who come each 
year to New York in the worthy endeavor to develop 
their talents and capabilities. Prices in the average 
hotel or apartment house are out of reach of all but 
a few. If New York is-to become the great art center 
of which we dream—and of which there are so many 
cheering indications—we must recognize this problem 
of the student and deal with it efficaciously and, above 
all, speedily. There is the greatest need for a chain 
of club buildings throughout the city, where students 
of the arts may find congenial surroundings, pleasant 
rooms and good food at a price which will not be 








“MUSICAL AMERICA’S” LONDON 
CORRESPONDENCE 


On account of severe illness Mr. Gerald Cum- 
berland, the distinguished London critic, has been 
obliged to cease all work, therefore, also that as 
MUSICAL AMERICA’S London correspondent The 
appointment of Mr. Edwin Evans, the widely 
known music critic of the “Pall Mall Gazette” and 
other English periodicals, as MUSICAL AMERICA’S 
new correspondent in London, brings to our 
‘columns the contributions of a writer of interna- 
tional prestige and brilliant literary gifts. 

Eh 


prohibitive to slender purses. There is cold comfort 
in telling prospective students that they can work here 
with the best masters, hear the best opera and attend 
the finest concerts in the world unless at the same time 
we can assure them a place to live while they are bene- 
fiting by these privileges. To open such a club or chain 
of clubs is in no wise a charity, as the history of the 
Three Arts and Studio Clubs shows that they are self- 
supporting, but it is a movement in which the man or 
woman who wishes to have a definite part in the art 
development of America may find a wide field of 
usefulness. 





DISTANCE THE IDEALIZER 


A thing of “dust and ashes” is the description applied 
to “La Fille de Mme. Angot” by Edward J. Dent, of 
the London Athenaeum. Lecoq’s little operetta, he 
avers, is not worth the trouble that Mr. Beecham has 
taken with it in his recent revival. And then he gives 
himself up to ruminations on the possible fate of con- 
temporary musical comedies and revues a century or 
two hence. What is dead, he remarks, has ceased to be 
vulgar, however ostentatiously it may be buried or 
memorialized. Furthermore, “the charm of Cimarosa 
and Galuppi, perhaps even the charm of Offenbach and 
Sullivan, lies in the fact that their music is dead and 
cold. Once upon a time Offenbach was thought vulgar; 
Galuppi, too, in all probability.” 

In a great measure Mr. Dent is right. 
space, distance lends enchantment. It consecrates and 
idealizes. The commonplace, the banal and vulgar 
of one age becomes a poetic symbol in a later one. 
Mr. Dent doubtless intends to disparage the worth of 
Cimarosa and Galuppi by his theory. But he really 
does nothing of the kind. One does not mean that the 
haze of time will necessarily glorify all music in its 
age esteemed slight or meretricious. It does signify, 
however, that some may live again, though in a differ- 
ent spirit from that which called it forth. Tunes of 
the brothel and the gutter in Shakespeare’s time are 
in many cases revered today as pearls of ro small 
price. By the same token certain popular abomina- 
tions of the present may be exhumed during the twenty- 
second century and prized as quaint jewels of tonal 
fancy. But in this event the spirit that informs them 
today, the spirit in whose image they were created 
will long since have departed from them. Distance 
will have purged them of their wantonness. 

It is on the same principle that opera plots located 
in the mists of antiquity are of sounder esthetic worth 
than those which seek the bubble realism even in the 
very fulness of the present. For opera is the super- 
idealization of poetic drama and the idealization of a 
commonplace yields only the sublimation of absurdity. 


In time, as in 





THE ALL-YEAR MUSIC SEASON 


The New York music season seems to have come 
upon revolutionary days. At all events a change is 
operating to effect its prolongation. The extension of 
the series of Stadium concerts and the enormously suc- 
cessful presentation of “Aida” at Sheepshead Bay are 
in a measure reminders that summer music has grown 
to be something different, something more highly or- 
ganized and systematized than the haphazard, fly-by- 
night affairs of a few years back. Slowly but surely 
the warm weather events are taking on the aspect of a 
link binding two seasons. From this it is but a step 
to a further prolongation of the summer functions 
until they form an integral part of a continuous, all- 
year season. 

From this state of things much good can come. For 
one thing it might be possible to utilize the musical 
entertainments of June, July and August as a means 
of lessening the winter pressure. New York suffers 
during its recognized season from a_ tremendous 
superfluity of music. The losses occasioned by this 
surfeit are matters of record. There is nothing to pre- 
vent a redistribution along lines of greater equability. 
Transfer some of the excess concerts and recitals of 
the fall, winter and spring to the summer. Doubtless 
the ordinary conditions surrounding concert-giving 
must somewhat be modified to meet those imposed by 
the warm weather. But with good will’and a little 
toleration much can be accomplished. Thus the long 
drought from April to October would be done away 
with and certain concert-givers would enjoy much closer 
attention than when innumerable portentous musical 
events engross the popular interest. 

The arrangement would mean more work for the 
critics, no doubt, but—who outside of themselves cares ? 
And if they became rebellious and went on their vaca- 
tions anyway the newcomers might have a better chance 
to sing and play another day. 





The Dr. Muck episode was the Harry Thaw case of 
musicdom, The press has been flooded with details of 
the “Star-Spangled Banner” incident for a couple of 
years. -At/last the German Doctor of Music has taken 
his departure. May the incident be closed forever! 
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Rosalie Miller in Her Garden 







Who said anything about a rosebud garden of girs’ 
This is a girl’s rosebud garden, and out of it ‘osalie 
Miller, the young American soprano, is culliny rose 
for her tea table. The picture is taken at New | ondon, 
N. H., where Miss Miller is spending the summe 
months. 

Corey—Dr. Newton Corey, organist and maniver of 
the Detroit Orchestral Association, is spendiny the 
month of August at Long Peak Inn, Estes Park, (0). 


Richards—Lewis Richards, pianist and teacier, « 
one time on the faculty of the Ganapol School of Mus: 
cal Art, is en route from California on his way t 
Europe. 

Sylva—Marguerite Sylva, “whose sense of humor,’ 
remarks the Canadian Journal of Music, “almost equals 
her beauty,” sends from her travels “on the road” this 
advertisement of a music house: “See The Conquer 
ing Hero Comes With Full Band Parts.” 


Ganz—Rudolph Ganz, the eminent Swiss _ pianist 
writing from “Somewhere in Switzerland,” sends greet 
ings to MUSICAL AMERICA from “my beautiful! mou: 
tains and lakes. They are the only things war ani 
peace could not touch.” Mr. Ganz adds that he expects 
to sail for this country shortly. 


Diaz-Denton—Rafael Diaz, tenor of the Metropolita 
Opera, is spending the summer at Southampton, L. |. 
with Mrs. F. V. Denton and Oliver Denton, the pianist 
sang at a musicale recently given at the home of Ms 
William Hirst. Mr. Diaz sang several compositions } 
Mrs. Hirst, Mr. Denton playing the accompaniments. 

Bailly—Louis Bailly, the viola of the Berkshire Str 


Quartet, has arrived at the Berkshire Music Colony ! 
Pittsfield, Mass., coming from France, where he wig ® 
at the end of last season. He has brought with hi! 
many interesting novelties, especially noteworthy amoy 
them being the new String Quartet by Saini-%: 
which the Berkshire Quartet will play for the first um 
in America at the coming Pittsfield Chamber \us 
Festival. 


Ferrero—Both Rome and Naples have arouse 
selves to as great a frenzy of enthusiasm as ever 0? 
the wonder-child conductor, Willy Ferrero, now ™ 
appearing at the age of thirteen after a two yeals 
period of retirement and further study. His rece! 
programs have contained the Fifth Symphony ° 
Beethoven, the overture of Mancinelli’s “Cle: 
fragments from the same composer’s “\ 1 
Scenes,” Martucci’s “Nocturno,” the overture to ‘! 
hauser” and the prelude to “The Master-Singers.” 
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Moiseiwitsch—That London literally went wil | 2)%Ry 
Benno Moiseiwitsch, the Russian pianist who “J” 
country expects to hear next season, seems no’ ‘0° 
an extravagant claim, when one learns that \¢ “* 
soloist at twenty-five orchestral concerts in (00H, 


alone last season. Also, eleven other cities of “! 
Britain heard him in eighteen more orchestral .))p¢*" 
ances. In the course of these forty-three ever s, ™! 
Moiseiwitsch played eighteen different piano co: el 
Hence, one may also incline to believe the stateme! 
that even for a concert pianist, this artist is pose 
of an unusual memory. 


Wilson—Margaret Wilson, daughter of the Pr: side” 
who was in New York for a few hours recent’, 
in an interview: “I was so pleased when I re‘ Mi 
Bodanzky’s statement in the New York papers [: ?!°?" 
of the Juilliard fund] that I wanted to cong: ‘‘v@ 
him. He certainly has the right idea as to the 2" 
and method of developing musical atmosp! '¢ ' 
America. I have always wished that our Gove "™ 
could control an immense institution of this ki | ™ 
having as its only ideal the fostering and prom: or 
the highest musical achievement. - I hope th - 
Bodanzky’s suggestions will meet with the app: ‘*': 
those in charge of the Juilliard fund as well , 
other funds of a similar nature.” 
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Unionism 


Al’. T PETER is said to be disturbed 
o\-r the National Association of 
s just organized in the celestial 
Boston. If he bars one he’ll prob- 
' ive the whole heavenly choir walk 
out o: a Sympathetic strike. 

* * * 








Enoy 


a) ARUSO chose the Verdi to carry him 
g ) back to these golden shores. That 
noise Italia-ward is Mister Puccini 
knash ng his teeth. 
* * 
Shantung 


JAPANESE editor urges his com- 
patriots to cultivate music and thus 
win a friendly place among the West- 
ern nations. 

Well, a Ninth Symphony, a “Tristan,” 
an “Aida” and a “Pelléas,” and a right- 
about face on China, Korea and Man- 
churia might do considerable to remove 
the slight bias against our Japanese 
friends. 


A 


* a ¥ 
Exaggeration 


HAW says the English are “cheer- 
ful savages of art.” 


Why “cheerful”? 
* 7 * 
Internationalism 


NE of our Chicago writers is named 
MeNair Ilgenfritz. 
But why must a man parade his na- 
tionality? 














{from an Arthur Brisbane Editorial] 

A dollar is worth fifty cents. A 
man worth one dollar before the 
war is worth two dollars now, and 
the world might as well recognize 
it. 

ind yet some music teachers are 
dubious about raising their fee! 
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Yap 


_America may be awarded the island of 
Yap—News Report. 

In our next Fall Issue you will prob- 
ably find a full account of Yap’s glowing 
musical plans for the season 1919-20, the 
splendid Yap Symphony and the promis- 
ing Yap oratorio society. 

* * + 


Credit 


DECENTLY we had a little paragraph 
1\ “keyed,” that is we invented a little 
item concerning “Sumrif Sutnac,” which 


—— 
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you may read backward, for the purpose 
of tracing the mysterious course of 
stories borrowed from these columns. 
The little paragraph in question first 
appeared in a Los Angeles paper; then 
the clipping bureau sent us reproduc- 
tions of the item as it appeared in a Chi- 
cago paper, a Canadian journal, and 
several others. 

The latest clipping is from Cuba, 
where it was used by the ever-interest- 
ing Times. We patiently wait for 
further details of the journey. 

* 2 * 


Sarcasm 
{From Our Echoes] 


“Musicians must have State represen- 
tation, and if they cannot get it in any 
other way they must get up a row,” de- 
clared Isidore de Lara at the dinner re- 
cently given in his honor in London in 
recognition of his labors on behalf of 
British musicians during the war. 

Of course, that means British musi- 
cians. Over here musicians are intelli- 
gently represented by their legislators at 
Washington. 


* * + 


Symphonic 


{Headline in MusicaL AMERICA] 


Paris Impressario Sees Future for Amer- 
ican Musicians in France 
That’s encouraging. Few of us see 
any future for American musicians in 
America, now that the French musicians 
have evacuated France. 
” * * 


Programnotes 


ROM an advance notice of W. T. 

Cox’s Band, playing at Fair Park, 
Dallas, Tex., we extract these program 
notes: 


Franz Schubert’s Unfinished Sympho- 
ie icnd cee aes ae Seba eee Schubert 
(Said to be Professor Schubert’s great- 
est composition and one he most liked.) 
Vocal Duet—The Sextet (with band ac- 
Compmntenent) ..s.cccscecces Donizetti 
(Donizetti’s master composition.) 
* * * 


ENRY FORD might donate that six 
cents to music, or, still better, let 
him acquire musical appreciation to that 
value—although we doubt if his capacity 


will permit such an _ overwhelming 
amount of artistic knowledge. 
os * * 
Triangles 
{From the Detroit Saturday Night—the 
paper for which N. J. Corey writes] 


The young lady across the way says 
she doesn’t see why so many unpleasant 
things are said about the eternal tri- 
angle, and personally she thinks it’s a 
very pretty instrument and adds quite a 
little to a good symphony orchestra. 
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NIFRED BYRD, pianist, was born 
in Salem, Ore., her mother being 
pianist of unusual gift. Winifred 
showed a natural talent for the 
piano, and was 
sent to Carl Baer- 
mann at the New 
England _  Con- 
servatory in Bos- 
ton for study. 
Here she won a 
scholarship and 
upon graduation, 
after six years of 
work with Mr. 
Baermann, and 
acting upon the 
advice of George 
W. Chadwick, di- 
rector of the Con- 


aiso 


early 





















servatory, she 

went to Berlin to 

Photo by Mishkin further pursue 
inifred Byrd her  pianistic 
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work with Mme. Teresa Carrejfio. 
remained as a student of Mme. 
reno until the latter’s death. 

It was Mme. Carrefo’s intention that 
Miss Byrd should make her first profes- 
sional bow in Berlin, but the war inter- 
fered, and instead Miss Byrd made her 
début in New York City eight months 
after the death of her teacher. Her pro- 
fessional début was made in ®olian 
Hall, Feb. 27, 1918. After a tour of the 
South, the following September and Oc- 
tober, Winifred Byrd returned to New 
York City, giving her second recital at 
f£olian Hall on Nov. 4. 

Concert appearances in Western States 
followed, including a Chicago début re- 
cital on Feb. 26, 1919. Returning to 
New York, Miss Byrd recently gave her 


third A€olian Hall recital in a period 
of thirteen months on April 8, 1919. 
She makes her present home in New 
York. 
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STEINWAY 


OW the memory thrills at the music of 

the Steinway! It stirs thoughts of the 
long-ago years when, even as now, the songs 
of the heart were enriched by its exquisite 
tones. 


A SRR 


Three-score years ago, even as now, the 
Steinway was the ideal piano. In many a fam- 
ily, the Steinway which grandmother played is 
today a cherished possession— its durability 
a tribute to superior craftsmanship. 


Consider the Steinway as a gift to wife or 
daughter or sister—an enduring evidence of 
the noblest sentiment. Nothing could be more 
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iA appropriate. Consider, too, that this marvel- 
NY ous piano can be conveniently purchased at a 


























NN moderate price. 

A Illustrated literature, describing the various 

Wy] styles of Steinway pianos, will be sent free, 

MY with prices and name of the Steinway dealer 
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Mme. Galli-Curci in One of Her Respites from Program-Building 


N spite of arduous work on the programs for her coming season, Mme. Amelita 

Galli-Curci finds time to loiter out of doors as the accompanying picture proves. 
The prima donna is spending the summer in the Julia Marlowe house at Highmount 
in the Catskills, working daily on the coming season’s repertoire. She says she 
has never been in better voice and is quite ready for her season, which opens with 
a concert in Toronto on Sept. 26, and will include twenty appearances in opera and 
seventy-five in concert. 





what is described as the most elaborate 
concert course ever given in Alabama. 
The artists engaged are Mme. Amelita 
Galli-Curci, Mme. Frances Alda, Fritz 
Kreisler, Francis Macmillen, Rudolph 
Ganz and the Duncan Dancers. 


Famous Artists to Appear in Alabama 
Concert Series 

Contracts were signed last week by 

Kate C. Booth, Lilly Gill and Mrs. Bes- 

sie Eilenburg of Montgomery, Ala., by 

the terms of which they will present 
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Ravinia Opera Enthusiasts Hail Scotti’s Return; 
Edith Mason Scores Triumph in Role of ‘‘ Manon’ 


Eighth Week at the Park Marked by Rubeiocete Incidents—Soprano’s American Début in Title Réle 


of Massenet Opera—Praise for Harrold, Hageman and Other Participants—‘‘Tre Re,’ 





**Car- 


men” and Wolf-Ferrari Works Round Out Week—Campanini Engages the Tenor Jadlowker 
for French and Italian Réles 


Bureau of Musical America, 
Railway Exchange Building, 
Chicago, Aug, 22, 1919. 

HE eighth week of Ravinia Park’s 

opera season was made especially 
impcrtant in affording Edith Mason her 
first American opportunity to sing the 
title rd‘e of Massenet’s opera “Manon,” 
and also in bringing back to Ravinia for 
the closing performances of the year 
Antcnio Scotti, the celebrated baritone, 
whose advent to the park was cone of the 
most signal sensations since opera has 
been presented at Ravinia. 

On Sunday night Miss Mason scored 
a complete success as Manon. Dainti- 
ness, charm and delicacy were the key- 
notes of her interpretation of this typi- 
cally French part, though she rose to im- 
passioned heights in the Saint Sulpice act, 
which was brilliantly sung. Especially 
effective was Miss Mason’s first scene, 
which was done with a lightness, facility 
and a distinctive French flair remarkable 
in an American singer. Most feelingly 
sung also was the aria in_ the 
second act, “Adieu, petite table.” Manon 
is a role decidedly better suited to the 
exceptionally gifted soprano than the 
same composer’s Thais. 

Orville Harrold, the Des Grieux, re- 
ceived an ovation after “Le Réve,” his 
exquisite number in the second act, which 
was the best mezza voce singing he has 
given us this summer. His “Fuyez, 
douce image” also was enthusiastically 
applauded. Mr. Harrold’s duet with 
Manon in the church scene was most ar- 
ti tically sung and acted. 

Thomas Chalmers as the bibulous Les- 
caut was excellent and Leon Rothier was 
a sophisticated Count des Grieux. Leon 
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Rothier’s solo in the Saint Sulpice act 
was forceful and done in the typically 
French vein. 

Louis D’Angelo as Bretigny and Phi- 
‘ine Falco as the Maid completed a cast 
excellent in every respect. 

The conductor of the evening was 
Richard Hageman, who was in perfect 
sympathy with his singers, never forcing 
them, and handling the orchestra with 
firmness and decision, yet with the requi- 
site lightness of touch. 


Repeat “Tre Re” 


Montemezzi’s “L’Amore dei Tre Re” 
was repeated on Saturday night, with 
the same cast as that of Wednesday’s 
performance, with the exception of the 
Manfredo of the cast, which was excep- 
tionally well sung by Thomas Chalmers. 
In Manfredo Mr. Chalmers has a part 
well suited to him, though a cut was un- 
fortunately made at the finale of the sec- 
ond act which deprived him of vocal and 
dramatic opportunities. Florence Eas- 
ton and Morgan Kingston again scored 
as the lovers, and Leon Rothier and Gen- 
naro Papi were the dominant figures of 
the performance, the later’s conducting 
of the intricate score receiving much 
appreciation from the large audience 
present. The Ravinia production of 
“L’Amore” is an achievement of which 
to be proud and is most gratifying to a 
public surfeited with routine opera. 

Theodore du Moulin, ’cellist, and En- 
rico Tramonti, harpist, were soloists at 
the symphony concert last Monday night, 
Mr. Du Moulin scoring a success with 
the difficult Popper Polonaise, which was 
played with a rich tone and an abund- 
ance of technique. The orchestra played 
the Andante and Menuetto from the Mo- 
zart C Major Symphony, Richard Hage- 
man conducting with the gossamer finish 
that Mozart requires. The “Ride of the 
Valkyries” and the entire MacDowell 
Suite, Op. 42, were also admirably 
played. 

On Tuesday “Carmen” was repeated, 
for the third time, with the same cast 
of preceding performances, with the ex- 
ception of Thomas Chalmers, who was 
very happily cast as E'scamillo, singing 
with a full, rich tone that carried to all 
parts of the open-air auditorium. Alice 
Gentle, Edith Mason and Riccardo Mar- 
tin repeated their former successes. 

The Wolf-Ferrari double bill, “The 
Secret of Suzanne” and the second act 
cf “The Jewels of the Madonna,” was 
given on Wednesday night, this being the 
second performance of the two operas. 
The cast was the same as at the first per- 
formange, Florence Easton, Millo Picco, 
Morgan Kingston, Thomas Chalmers, 
Francesco Daddi and Philine Falco tak- 
ing part. Miss Easton sang the leading 
soprano role in both operas. 

Massenet’s “Manon” on Thursday drew 
the big and enthusiastic audience that 
can always be counted on whenever Edith 
Mason sings. Her Manon is among the 
best things she does. Orville Harrold 
was much applauded after his big num- 
ber in the Saint Sulpice scene (“Fuyez, 
douce image’’), the finale of which was 
finely done. Leon Rothier, Thomas Chal- 
mers, Louis D’Angelo and Philine Falco 
completed an excellent cast. Mr. Hage- 
man again conducted. MeN. I. 





Scotti Draws Throng 


Antonio Scotti’s return to Ravinia 
Park brought out a_ record-breaking 
audience last evening. The crowd which 
witnessed the third performance of 
“L’Oracolo,” Scotti’s own especial melo- 
dramatic operatic vehicle, and his char- 
acterization of Sharpless in Puccini’s 
“Madama Butterfly,” evinced unusual 
enthusiasm. 

Leoni’s setting of the Chinese under- 
world of San Francisco was brought out 
with all its realistic and vivid force by 
Mr. Scotti as the chief figure, Chim- 
Fang, the Chinese gambler and hatchet- 
man, and every moment throughout the 
little work Scotti dominated the scene 
both with his fine acting and artistic 
singing. 

Lecn Rothier, Florence Easton, Or- 
ville Harrold, Frances Ingram and Louis 


D’Angelo repeated and accentuated their 
clever work in the other roles, and Gen- 
naro Papi put life and color into the 
score which, while not strikingly origi- 
nal, is full of melodic charm. 

The regular Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Day 
program was given during the afternoon 
and preceded the cpera performance, 
Richard Hageman ccnducting an inter- 
esting program with authority and verve. 

Herman Jadlowker, the Russian tenor, 
who made a very favorable impression in 
Chicago some years ago as one of the 
leading dramatic tenors of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, on its visits, has 
been engaged by Campanini for the Chi- 
cago Opera Association and will sing the 
Italian and French roles of the repertory. 
He will make his début in a role in one 
of the French operas formerly sung by 
Muratore with Mary Garden. 

Boris Anisfeld, noted Russian painter, 
has been engaged to provide scenery and 
costumes for Serge Prokcfieff’s opera, 
“The Love of Three Oranges,” which 
will receive its world’s premiére at the 
Auditorium this fall. Adolf Bolm, for- 
merly of the Diaghileff ballet, will be the 
stage manager of the production. 


Among Chicago’s Musicians 


Marie Kryl, the Chicago pianist, is en- 
joying a pleasant vacation at Lake Lee- 
lanau, before she leaves for a year’s stay 
in Switzerland. Her favorite sports are 
motoring, horseback riding and swim- 
ming. Last summer, while enjoying the 
latter sport, she came near drowning at 

Lake George, N. Y. 

The Hadley Opera Company of Chi- 
cago has just returned from a success- 
ful tour through Nebraska, Illinois and 
Iowa, and leaves again for an extended 
Western tour to-day. 

Grant Hadley, the well-known bari- 
tone, has continued his teaching all 
through the summer, and las evening 
gave an interesting recital at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel. 

After a couple of weeks at Schroon 
Lake, where Gustaf Holmquist, the Chi- 
cago basso, has gone for a vacation, he 
will go to New York City to make some 
vocal records. On his return to Chicago 
this fall he will be connected with the 
Bush Conservatory, joining the faculty 
of the vocal department of their institu- 
tion. 


Harry Culbertson Gives Reception 


Harry Culbertson, the enterprising 
young manager, gave a large reception 
at his home, Hyde Park Boulevard, last 
Tuesday evening. A delightful musical 
program was given. Among the guests 
were Clarence Eddy, Margery Maxwell, 
Mrs. L. Maxwell, Mrs. H. T. Baas, Mr. 
and Mrs. Alexius H. Baas, Dcrothea 
North, Mrs. Edith Ayres McCullough 
and husband, Alma Putman, Margie A. 
McLeod, Harold Henry, Dr. John Rich- 
ardson, B. S. Bates, director of music at 
Greensboro College. Greensboro, N. C.; 
Louise Barge, Ethel Culbertson, Mr. 
Hurley of Greensboro, Harry Turner, 
Anna Groff Bryant, Mr. and Mrs. Per- 
kins and others. 

Mr. and Mrs. 


Alexius H. Baas of 


Madison, Wis., leave to-day for a; 
tended canoeing trip and will be 
until Sept. 10. During their st 
Chicago they made many friends :; 
the musicians and have formed 
close artistic friendships. 

Eugene Stinson, baritone, jus 
turned from a vacation spent in In 

Herbert Gould, basso, has been 
ducting community sings for two \ 
at Beaver Lake. 

Gavin Williamson, pianist, gave 
cital at Lake Geneve, Wis., this w« 

Lelia A. Breed, of the Breed St 
is spending the month of Augu: 
Washington Island, Lake Michigan 

At the Whitney Tew studios last 
day afternoon “The Persian Garden’ 
given by Genevra Alcott, Mme. Coll ay 
Mélius, John Jaeger and Mr. Tew. (yp 
the program also were the folloy 
Gladys S. Scrimgeour, Mlle. Y; 
Crevecceur, Adrienne de Vere, Elna 
deen, Hazel Renninger, Emma |! 
Ruth” Carle, accompaniments 
played by Lucy Levy and Harriet (| 
wright. 

Mrs. MacDermid on Tour 


Sibyl Sammis-MacDermid, sopran 
on tour in Ohio, West Virginia and P 
sylvania, giving a series of con 
Upon her return to Chicago, Mrs. } 
Dermid will cpen her own studio in 
Fine Arts Building. 

Florence Lang, soprano, assistan: t 
Lelia A. Breed, is in Indiana for a fey 
weeks’ vacaticn. 

Mr. and Mrs. Theodore S. Bergey ar 
building a bungalow at Ravinia, [|!! 
They plan to entertain many of }¢! 
artists and patrons of the opera 
summer. 

Several years ago the American (0 
servatory established a South Sid 
branch school in the Woodlawn district 
and a North Side branch at Kenmore and 
Wilson Avenues. Both schools. were 
successful from the beginning, and are 
largely patrcnized by the musical public. 
Crawford Keigwin and Walter Aschen 
brenner are director and secretary re 
spectively of the South Side school, anc 
Olga Kuechler, Alice Anderson and Hilda 
Brown are managers of the North Sid 
branch. 

The six weeks’ summer session of thi 
public school music department closed 
August 1 with an unusually large at 
tendance. The classes were under th 
personal direction of O. E. Robinso: 
prominently identified with the publ 
schools of Chicago. 


American Conservatory Scholarships 


The American Conservatory. wi! 
award twenty free scholarships to be (! 
vided among the piano, voice, violin a! 
dramatic departments. Competitive ex 
aminations will be held from Sept. 5 1 
Sept. 9. During that period the John |! 
Sears piano scholarship will also b« 
awarded. 

At the close of the season of ih 
three prizes in the form of yearly sc! 
arships were awarded in the gradu: ti g 
class of the piano, voice and violin de- 
partments. These prizes will again be 
competed for in the contest of 1920. Alsi 
several prizes in the form of public re- 


citals. 
Bischoff, 


gl- 


Mabel who was: recently 
graduated from the department of public 
school music of the American Conserva- 
tory, has just been chosen suvervisor 0! 
music for the schools of Beloit, W's 
Miss Bischeff received her entire tral! 
ing in public school music under the @! 
rection of O. E. Robinson, director of t 
department of public school music of t 
American Conservatory. M. R 


————_<‘:/;: 





Francis Pangrac, 


Baritone 





First Cecho-Slovak Trio 


Ludmila Vojackova-Wetché 


Pianiste 


announce 


Programs of Cecho-Slovak Music 


Available for Festivals—Concerts—Costume Recitals 


Season 1919-1920 


Milan Lusk, 
Violin 








House, 351 East 74th Street, 





Address all communications to secretary, Edith Dudek, Jan Hus Neighborhoc 
New York City. 


Telephone, Rhinelander 127° 





























MAYO WADLER 


Management: JULES BAIBER, ACollan Hall, 


‘America’s Own Violinis‘’ 


New York 
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ANN ARBOR SUMMER 
SESSION CONCLUDED 


University School of Music 
Ends Eight-Week Season— 
Seven Concerts 


,n. ARBOR, MICH., Aug. 22.—The 
-~ymmer session of eight weeks conducted 
hy the University School of Music, which 
has just come to a close, has been the 
most -uccessful from every point of view 
in the history of the school and 
has assembled more than a hundred stu- 
jents from all over the country, most of 
were professional musicians who 
eame to Ann Arbor for special instruc- 


The following members of the regular 
faculty were in charge of the courses of 
struction: Mrs. George B. Rhead and 
Nell B. Stockwell, piano; Theodore Har- 
json and James Hamilton, voice; Ear! 


Vy. Moore, organ and theory; Wilfred 
Wilson, band instruments; Mrs. Byr} 
Fox Bacher and Blanch Raymond, 
theory. 

Supplementing the work of the studio 
and class room, a summer choral union 
was organized under Professor Moore. 


It was made up of more than a hundred 
musically inclined young people who en- 
thusiastically entered into the spirit of 
the occasion in preparaticn for a public 
appearance during the closing days of 
the session. 

In this connection a series of seven 
faculty concerts were given, one each 
week, in Hill Auditorium, which were 
attended by audiences averaging about 
3000. 

The artists at the seven concerts were 
as follows: Frank Albion Taber, organ- 
ist; lone Alwilda Wilber, soprano; James 
Hamilton, tenor; Mrs. Maude Okkelberg, 
pianist; Nell B. Stockwell, pianist; the 
Summer Choral Union; Earle V. Moore, 
organist; Marion C. Wier, ’cellist; Rob- 
ton A. Garlinghouse, Mrs. George B. 
Rhead, pianist; Carol Wana Wadhams, 
pianist: Mrs. Leslie Lamborn, soprano; 
Jeannette Vander Velven, soprano; Mrs. 
Elsie Kempton. Accomvanists were Bur- 
ton A. Garlinghouse, Mrs. George B. 
Rhead and Dorothy Phcete Wines. 





Muratore Stirs Buenos Aires 
(By Cable to MusiIcaL AMERIC4) 


BuENOS AIRES, Aug. 4. (Delayed in 
Transmission.) —Lucien Muratore, the 
French tenor, made his début here last 
night as Des Grieux in Massenet’s “‘Ma- 
non” before a crowded house. He was 
accorded the most enthusiastic reception 
that any singer has received here in a 
long time, and the applause was tumul- 
tuous. 











OSCAR 


SAENGER 


“Recognized Internationally as 
One of the Greatest and One of 
the Most Successful Voice Teach- 
ers of the Present Day.” 


Some artists who have studied with 
Mr. Saenger are— 


Marie Rappold, Mabel Garrison, Vera 
Curtis, Melvena Passmore, Helen 
uchanan, Sidonie Espero, Josephine 


Jacoby, Lila Robeson, Kathleen Howard, 
Mary Jordan, Christine Miller, Elsie Baker, 
Fely Clement, Paul Althouse, Rudolf Ber- 
ger, Orville Harrold, Louis Kreidler, Rich- 
ards Hale, Henri Scott, Allen Hinckley. 


Address L. LILLY, Secy. 
6 East 81st Street New York City 
Tel. 687 Lenox 


Mr. Saenger teaches at Chicago 
Musical College, June 30th 
to August 2nd 
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George Hamlin Host to Musical Celebrities 








= 








Hamlin, the 

tenor and vocal instructor at his 
fine summer home on the shores of Lake 
Placid. As readers of MUSICAL AMER- 
IcA know, Mr. Hamlin has converted his 
beautiful Swiss chalet into a vocal work- 


LL’S well with George 


shop to which many aspiring singers are 
attracted each summer for vocal guid- 
ance. Not only students but musical 
celebrities of various sorts gather as 
Mr. Hamlin’s guests, as the accompany- 
ing photographs will testify. In the 


George Hamlin and Some of His Guests at 
His Summer Studio Located at Lake 
Placid, in the Adirondack Mountains 


right-hand group will be _ recognized 
ortune Gallo, the remarkable young 
impresario who is doing so much to 
popularize grand cpera in America. In 
the same photograph are Signor Gaetano 
Merola, Mr. Gallo’s musical director, and 


Queena Mario, his sensational young 
coloratura soprano. 
Besides devoting themselves assidu- 


ously to study Mr. Hamlin and his pupils 
indulge in motoring, fishing, tennis, 
bathing and the other popular summer- 
time diversions. 





PENNSYLVANIANS FEATURE 
MUSIC STUDY IN SCHOOLS 


State College Summer Session Marked 
by Heavy Registration in This 
Department 


STATE COLLEGE, PA., Aug. 1.—An in- 
teresting fact in connection with the 
Summer Session of Teachers, recently 
closed, is that one-third of the registra- 
tion was in the Music Department, show- 
ing that the superintendents and boards 
of education in the state of Pennsyl- 
vania call for teachers in the grades who 
can impart musical knowledge. The ex- 
aminations at the session’s end include 
good practical methods, and a study of 
the child voice and child psychology, as 
well as a knowledge of the theory of 
music. Ten members of the Music De- 
partment registered to take the special 
examination for music supervision. 

Mrs. F. E. Clark, head of the educa- 
tional department of the Victor com- 
pany, gave a most interesting lecture re- 
cital during the session on “Music, Liter- 
ature and Art in the Rural Commun- 
ities.” 

Henri Scott, basso of the Metropolitan 
Opera, with Clifford Vaughan at the 
piano, gave a delightful recital during 
the progress of the session. Over a thou- 
sand of the teachers were present. 

Clarence C. Robinson, Director of Mu- 
sic, was in charge of the music activities 
of the session, assisted by Laura B. 
Staley, of Ardmore, Pa. Mary J. Stry- 
ker, of Bayonne, N. J., had charge of the 
Summer Session chorus. Dr. O. F. 
Lewis was invited to address the session, 
as a successor to John C. Freund, the 
speaker of last year, who made such a 
remarkable impression last year by his 
personality and address. Dr. Lewis is 
in charge of the Department of Commun- 
ity Singing at the National Headquar- 


ters of the War Camp Community Serv- 
ice in New York. 








Tamaki Miura Creates a Furore in 
Porto Rico 

SAN JUAN, P. R., Aug. 5.—Tamaki 

Miura’s appearance with the Bracale 


Opera Company marks the first appear- 
ance of a Japanese woman as an artist 
on this island. Consequently there was 
great curiosity surrounding her début as 
to the way the people would accept her. 
Her first performance was one of the 
greatest nights of her career, and when 
she had finished her. wonderful interpre- 
tation of Butterfly, there was no doubt 
that she was firmly established as an idol 
in Porto Rico. The demand for seats for 
her second appearance was such that it 


warranted an increase of price all over 
the house, making the orchestra seats 
$10. At these prices the house was 
packed. Crowds daily follow her from 
the hotel to the theater and about the 
streets. Following the presentation of a 
letter frcm Secretary of War Baker to 
the Governor of Porto Rico, a royal re- 
ception was given her at the Palace of 
the Governor, and the Japanese flag was 
eonspicuous in the decorations. She was 
also escorted by the Governor and his 
staff to the prison where she sang for 
the prisoners. 





Two engagements have been booked 
for Aurore LaCroix, the pianist, before 
her New York recital on Oct. 17, the 
first in Syracuse with the Morning 
Musicales and the second in Greenfield, 
Mass., with the Woman’s Club. 
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ERNESTINE 





Kames, Farrar, Galli-Curci, 
Martinelli, McCormack, Melha, 
Tetrazzini, Whitehill, Williams and 
clusively for the Victor. 

| 


De Luea, 


demonstrate the 











greatest artists. 


reproduction. 





a Mme. Schumann-Heink’s 
hint on vocal study 


“T consider the Victor Records mirrors of the human voice, 
day. 


What a wonderful study they 
welcome 
artists in enabling them to enhance the good and to avoid the 
SCHUMANN-HEINK. 


Victrola Red Seal Records 


give you the actual voices of Caruso, Alda, Bori, Braslau, Calve, Culp, de Gogorza, 


and the best vocal instructors of the 
the art of the singer so accurately that 

and no fault escapes detection. 

are for gifted students, and how 


Michailowa, 


Garrison, Gluck, Hamlin, Homer, Journet, 
Patti, Ruffo. Schumann-Heink, Scotti, 
all o. whom make records ex- 


Witherspoon, 


Any Victor dealer will gladly play these famous records for you and 
Victrola, 
Write for the Victor Record catalog, with photographs of the world’s 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 
Important Notice—Victor Records and Victor Machines are scien- 
tifically coordinated and synchronized in the processes of manufacture, 
and their use, one with the other, is absolutely essential to a perfect 













They reproduce 
no point of beauty 


they must be to 
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VIOLINIST 
Season 1920 Now Booking 


Exclusive Management: WENDELL HEIGHTON 
Auditorium Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn., or 
116 W. 39th Street, New York City 
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CHAUTAUQUA HAS WEEK OF CONCERTS 





Nevin’s “The Quest” and Liza 
Lehmann’s “The Golden Thres- 
hold’’ Performed With Promi- 


nent Artists as Soloists. 

CHAUTAUQUA, N. Y., Aug. 19.—With 
the close of Music Week, the musical 
season at Chautauqua may be thought 
by some to have closed. Such is not the 
case, however, and each week there are 
given on Tuesday and Thursday after- 
noons concerts or recitals by the choir, 
orchestra and soloists. Recently these 
organizations united in a program of old 
favorites, sung by Mr. Frasier, Mr. 
Land and Miss Peege. The choir sang 
the Bridal Chorus from the “Rose 
Maiden” and the Berceuse from “Joce- 
lyn,” Mr. Frasier singing the solo part. 
On Thursday of the same week a con- 
cert devoted entirely to the compositions 
of American composers was presented. 
Conspicuous in this performance was 
the singing by Mr. Land of two of the 
earliest American songs edited by Vin- 
cent Milligan. These two songs were 
by Francis Hopkinson. 

Other numbers by A. Walter Kramer, 
Sidney Homer, Lieurance, Parker and 
Gilchrist were offered by Mr. Land, Miss 
Peege and Miss Faas. The popularity 
of Mr. Frasier, the tenor, must have 
been evident to everyone from the ap- 
plause which greeted his appearance, 
and the expectations of the audience 
were fulfilled when he sang Clutsam’s 
“Myra” and “Morning” by Oley Speaks. 
Sol Marcosson gave in his customary 
style Godard’s “Adagio Pathetique” and 
Cui’s “Orientale.’ His last number, 
which he has often played for Chautau- 
qua audiences, was the Joachim arrange- 
ment of the Brahms Fifth Hungarian 
Dance, and was a masterly example of 
violin playing. The concert opened with 
two numbers by the orchestra, the Ga- 
votte from “Iphigenia in Aulis” and the 
minuet from Handel’s “Berenice.” 

Ethelbert Nevin’s cycle, “The Quest,” 
was recently performed by the pupils of 





WHAT 
THEY 
SAY: 


“The Three Compositions By George F. 
Boyle Show Excellent Musicianship To- 
gether With Resourcefulness And Good 
Taste. They Possess Equal Merit For 
Concert Or Pedagogic Purposes And De- 
serve The Successful Attention Which The 
Publications Of Their Publishers Usually 
Receive.” Leopold Godowsky 


‘‘Many Thanks For Sending Me The 
Three Piano Compositions Of George F. 
Boyle, Which I Am Delighted To Have. 

These Pieces Are Full Of Poetic Charm, 
Harmonic Interest And Pianistic Re- 
sources, And I Am Very Glad To Krow 
Them.” Percy Grainger 


**These Three Pieces Are For The Piano 
And Are Concert-Pieces Of High Quality. 
. . . His “Gavotte And Musette’” Is No 
Conventional Affair... . . As For The 
“Habanera,” It Is A Fascinating Piece, 
Spanish To The Core... . And In “‘The 
Lake,” A Nocturne, Mr. Boyle Has 
Done Some Of His Loveliest Writing.” 
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Cecil FANNING 


BARITONE 
H. B. TURPIN, Accompanist 


For terms and dates address: 
H. B. TURPIN, 601 Conover _— Dayton, O. 


For Dominion of Canad 
Waerese CANADA CONCERT: BURBAU 
O. Box 1932, Calgary, Alberta, Canada. 


=REUTER 


PIANIST 


H Bee Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
: Haensel & Jones, Aeolian Hall, New York 








Harold Land, Baritone, on the Shores of 
Chautauqua Lake, N. Y., Talking with 
His Mother, and His Pet Boston Bull 
“‘Mack’’, His Constant Companion 


the voice department of the summer 
schools. The solo parts were sung by 
Katherine Reid, a pupil of Mr. Connell, 
and Mr. Frasier and Mr. Land, soloists 
for August. The accompaniments were 
played by the Chautauqua orchestra. 
Miss Reid’s singing showed a voice of 
great promise. Mr. Land’s singing of 
“Far Back in the Golden Yesteryear” in 
the first part was the best number in the 
whole work. The following singers ap- 
peared in the performance: Katherine 
Reid, Mildred Faas, Charlotte Peege, 
Naomi Crittenden, S. Sargent, Katherine 
Carter, Mary Fritz, Mrs. A.°J. Buck- 
walter, Flora Birkhead, Mary Nance, 
Grace Hammond, Anna Bean, Marguer- 
ite Burton, Dorothy Hobbie, Mrs. D. S. 
Swanney, Messrs. Charles Corwin, Harry 
Treiber, William Vick, Mrs. Corrine 
Douglas, Margaret McKay, Mrs. Cruick- 
shank, Margaret Wood, Mr. James Bird, 
Mrs. R. H. Edgar. 

Sol Marcosson opened the final recital 
of the summer series of four concerts on 
the afternoon of Aug. 15 with the Bruch 
Concerto in G Minor. The group of 
shorter numbers which followed were of 
a lighter sort. There were five in this 
group by Tchaikovsky, Patty Stair, the 
Cleveland composer, and Saint-Saéns. 
He was particularly pleasing in the first 
two numbers of the group. Four other 
numbers completed the recital, by Hoff- 
man, the Auer arrangement of the Drigo 
“Serenade,” Barnes, and a group of two 
Spanish Dances by Sarasate. Mrs. Mar- 
cosson very ably supplemented her hus- 
band’s playing with her excellent accom- 
paniments. 

The afternoon concert of Aug. 15 was 
conspicuous for the introduction of a new 
feature in the musical life of Chautau- 
qua, namely, a string quartet composed 
of members of the Chautauqua orches- 
tra. For a first performance it was 
very creditable. Another song cycle, 
“The Golden Threshold,” by Liza Leh- 
mann, completed the recital. The words 
were written by the Indian poet, Saro- 
jini Naidu. It was sung with the most 
finished vocal ensemble we have heard at 
Chautauqua in many concerts, by Miss 
Peege, Miss Faas and Mr. Frasier and 
Mr. Land. Thomas Moore of the orches- 
tra contributed a flute obbligato for Miss 
Faas’s_ solo, “The Snake Charmer,” 
which added greatly to its effectiveness. 
The choir sang two selections, “The 
Swan,” Saint-Saéns, and “Mista Boogie- 
man” by Richards. 

Ernest Hutcheson’s benefit concert in 
aid of the $600,000 fund for Chautauqua 
on the afternoon of Aug. 14 was the 
most enjoyable of all the week’s activi- 
ties. The program opened with the ever- 
pleasing Moonlight Sonata. This was 
followed by numbers by Chopin, one of 
the Paganini caprices by Liszt and one 
of Mr. Hutcheson’s own compositions, a 
scherzo. The program ended with the 
pianist’s arrangement of Wagner’s “Ride 
of the Valkyries,” which showed to ad- 
vantage his complete mastery of pianis- 
tic technic and was followed by applause 
lasting several minutes after he had 
finished. H. C. D. 


New Bedford (Mass.) Musicians Marry 


NEw BeEpForD, MAss., Aug. 22.—Dawn 
A. Buffington, pianist, and Robert A. 
Gunderson, violinist, were married re- 








HELEN ALLEN HUN 


CONTRALTO SOLOIST AND TEACHER 


Studio : 509 Pierce Bldg., Boston, Mass 


singer composer was applauded 
echo. Her success at Sunday’s 
was overwhelming. One of the 
audiences of the season was in 
ance. 

The grand session of the O: 
Eagles opened with a big meeting 
Woolsey Hall. The musical progr: 
arranged by Harry B. Jepson, o 
at Yale, who played compositi 
Pierné, Lemare, Arcadelt, and Gu 

Last evening the famous band 
Sixty-ninth Regiment from Ney 
was heard on the Green. The co: 
Lieut. Clifford E. Ridgley, assis 
Sergt. Louis Bolder, offered a p: 
that included compositions by 
Rossini, Ridgley, Wallace, and | 
hauer’s delightful “Fantasie Dixie 
Sixty-ninth Regimental Band is 
the finest heard in this city, and th 
assemblage enjoyed each number g¢ 


cently. Mr. Gunderson is one of the 
second violins in the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, and Miss Buffington a prom- 
inent teacher of this city. Margaret 
Otheman, violinist, was also married re- 
cently to "Gregory Wick, a business man 
of Columbus, Ohio. A. @ Be 


MANA-ZUCCA AT NEW HAVEN 








Pianist-Composer Welcomed in Concert 
with Municipal Band 


NEW HAVEN, CONN., Aug. 22.—The 
many concerts given this week in this 
city were in honor of the Eagles Lodge, 
whose annual convention is being held in 
New Haven. 

The outstanding feature was the band 
concert on Sunday by the Municipal 
Band under the leadership of Max Des- 
sauer, with Mana-Zucca as soloist. A 
special program had been arranged for 
this concert on the famous New Haven 
Green. The numbers played by the band 
were, Overture “Bohemian Girl”; “Prin- 





Morgantown (W. Va.) Girl Will 


cess Pat” Waltzes, Herbert; “Hungarian With Bonci 
Fantasy,” Tobani; “113th Field Artillery MORGANTOWN, W. VA., Aug. 
March,” Arthur Troostwyk, and compo- Eleanor’ Brock, coloratura so 


daughter of Dr. and Mrs. Luther 
of this city, will make her profes 
début during the coming season ji 
cert with Alessandro Bonci. 
Brock is a pupil of Mme. Delia Va 
New York. 


sitions by Tschaikovsky, Massenet and 
Lacombe. 

Mana-Zucca sang in a charming and 
musicianly manner her beautiful “If 
Flowers Could Speak,” and a more re- 
cent song “Spring Came With You.” ‘The 


ADELAIDE 


FISCHER 


SOPRANO 


Announces her return to the concert 
field for the season 1919-20 


Available for a limited 
number of engagements 





Personal Representative: G. H. FEDERLEIN, 
521 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


CcCEUM 
eTSsS 
ONSERVATORY 


( INCORPORATED) 


ELIAS DAY, Director and Teacher of Dramatic Art. 
THEODORE HARRISON, Director of Music Department and Teacher 


of Voice. 


LOUIS KREIDLER, Operatic Coach. 
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| yAn COUVER MAY GET 


GR AT CONCERT HALL 


new Orchestra Will Give Ten 
Co.certs — Frank Wrigley 
Honored by Chorus 


yas OUVER, B. C., Aug. 13.—A plan is 
onsideration for the erection of 
( ‘t hall at an approximate cost of 
my ), the money for which it is pro- 
) secure by popular subscription 
ie citizens. A strong local com- 
ni is working on the project. 
Var couver is to have a series of ten 
ny orchestra concerts next sea- 
<on en the newly formed Vancouver 
Symp ony Orchestra, under the baton of 
Henr’ Green, a gifted English conduc- 
or, with an enviable European reputa- 
ill present interesting programs. 
For ‘he present the orchestra will only 
number some sixty professional musi- 


cians. and the concerts will be given in 
the Orpheum Theater on Sunday eve- 
nings. The first concert 1s scheduled 
for $ t. 5. 

The outlook here for an active musical 
season) looks particularly bright at this 
writing, and already visits are expected 
Tetrazzini, Kreisler, Alice Neil- 
sen, Josef Hofmann, Katharine Goodson, 
Louis Graveure, Cecil Fanning, the San 
Carlo Grand Opera Company and the 
Gallo English Opera Company. 

The Men’s Musical Club bade farewell 





from 


Lilie 


ley, who has gone to Detroit to assume 
his duties as organist of the First Pres- 
byterian Church of that fine musical city. 
The loss to Vancouver of this excellent 
musician is severely felt, for Mr. Wrig- 
ley has been untiring in his devotion to 
all that was good in thecause of music. 
At St. Andrew’s Church, last Monday 
night, a farewell concert was given by 
the club in honor of Mr. Wrigley, and 
an enthusiastic and capacity audience 
had the extreme pleasure of hearing the 
club and Mr. Wrigley at their best in 
a program brimful of good things, some 
of a superior character. On the follow- 
ing evening a farewell banquet in honor 
of Mr. Wrigley was given in the Hotel 
Vancouver. The conductor was pre- 
sented with a substantial check and a 
gold watch. The presentation was made 
by the president of the club, George A. 
Howker. = 





Harpists Organize National Association 
at Boston Meeting 


} Boston, Aug. 18.—Prominent harpists 
met to-day and organized the National 
Association of Harpists of America. 
Sixty harpists were present. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected: Melvin 
Clark of Syracuse, N. Y., president; Van 
Veachton Rogers of Providence, R. I., 
vice-president; William ‘Place, Jr., of 
Providence, R. I., secretary, and Harriet 
Shaw of Boston, treasurer. A committee 
of nine was formed to draw up a consti- 
tution and by-laws. It was planned to 
hold the first convention in Providence, 
R. I., next Nov. 18 and 19. The move- 
ment received its impetus through the 
efforts of William Place, Jr., of Provi- 
‘ence, and J. Harold Burke of the Oliver 
Jitson Company. A call was issued to 
‘he prominent harpists and teachers of 
the harp throughout the country. 





John Finnegan to Make Coast to Coast 
Tour Next Season 


John Finnegan, the New York tenor, 
r the past fifteen years soloist at 
atrick’s Cathedral, has returned re- 

from one of the busiest concert 
“asons of his career. His engagements 
icluled appearances in _ Pittsburgh, 
Buffalo, Cleveland, Boston, Washington, 
Detroit, Jersey City, Syracuse, Colum- 
‘Us (Ohio) and numerous other cities, in 
all of which he won emphatic success. 
His coneert tour for the coming season 
Will take him from coast to coast. 





PR. Tralles to Manage Concert Series 
it Carbondale, Pa., This Year 


,,. \“BONDALE, PA., Sept. 2.—In view of 
Ke feat success which has attended the 
“fys one and Philharmonic concert 
“rie in Scranton, a new manager has 
“ome into the. field in Carbondale, in the 
Pers’. of FE. R. Tralles, who has had 
Prev cus experience in theatrical enter- 
Prise: in Syracuse, N. Y. In conjunction 
. the Carbondale Cycle Club, Mr. 
alos has arranged a series of con- 
“rts to be given during the coming sea- 
pening with the Russian Symphony 
tch stra, Modest Altschuler, eondue- 
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A Day of Summer Joys with Helen Stanley 


ORK and play make a delightful program for Helen Stanley this summer, as the accompanying pictures show. 
morning hours on the cottage porch at Shippen Point, Conn., are visualized from the picture at the upper left, with 
the soprano and her husband, Loudon Charlton, discussing plans for the day. The inspiring view from the porch is depicted 


in the upper right-hand picture. 


group, while in the central picture Ellmer Zoller arrives for the practice hour. 


en aot ne 























Early 


A half hour’s play with Tessie, the Pekinese, is shown in the lower left of the pictured 
At the lower right Mr. and Mrs. Charlton are 


seen with little Cynthia, who has been justly named “a minor third with major consequences.” 





tor, on Oct. 20. Leonora Sparkes, Met- 
ropolitan Opera soprano, and Phillip 
Gordon, pianist, will be heard in joint 
recital on Dec. 4, and the final number 
will be Emma Roberts, the New York 
contralto, in song recital on Jan. 30. 





Rural Teachers in Kansas Take Up Song 
Leading 


MANHATTAN, KAN., 
versatile rural school teacher is now 
learning to be a song leader. Chester A. 
Guthrie, widely known Camp Funston 
song leader, is giving instruction in his 
art at teachers’ institutes now being held 
in various counties throughout the state. 
Last week he was at Clay Center. He is 
working in co-operation with Walter 
Burr, director of rural service, Kansas 
State Agricultural College. , fo 3 


Ferrell Preparing Programs 
for the Winter 


Florence Ferrell, dramatic soprano, 
has been spending the summer at Ba- 
boosic Lake, Amherst, N. H. Much of 
her time is devoted to the preparation 
of her various fall programs. Her 
crowded concert calendar for next sea- 
son reveals’. sixty-eight engagements 
through the Middle West. Miss Ferrell 
plans to visit New York after the New 
Year, when she will coach for opera. 


Aug. 25.—The 





Florence 





PORTLAND, ORE.—Wilhelm Aronson, a 
pupil of Auer, arrived in Portland re- 
cently. He intends to reside here. 


TWO ARTIST SERIES 
FOR TOPEKA, KAN. 


Daniel Mueller to Manage Second 
Course—City Will Provide 
Concerts 


TOPEKA, KAN., Aug. 25.—Topeka will 
have two concert courses next season. 
This week Daniel Mueller of the Mueller 
School of Music here, announced that he 
would manage an artists’ course here. 
Sousa’s Band will be his leading attrac- 
tion. As a feature of this concert a 
big community sing will be held, with 


support provided by the band. Among 
other artists booked by Mr. Mueller are: 
Arthur Middleton, bass; Fannie Bloom- 
field-Zeisler, pianist; Florence Harde- 
man, violinist; the Cherniavsky Trio; 
Reed Miller and Nevada van der Veer, 
tenor and contralto; Harold Proctor, 
tenor. 

These concerts will alternate with eight 
concerts to be offered by the Topeka 
Symphony Orchestra, now a permanent 
organization, under the personal direc- 
tion of Mr. Mueller. It is composed of 
fifty players. Home artists will appear 
in several of the concerts. 

Mr. Mueller believes that good music 
should be given Topekans at low prices, 


so that every one may have an oppor- 
tunity to hear the artists. He has priced 
his concert season tickets so that the 
cost per concert will be approximately 
thirty cents. 

Municipal band concerts have proved 
unusually popular this summer, and the 
Sunday afternoon and evening programs 
in the various city parks have drawn 
large crowds. The music is furnished 
free by the cities through a special ap- 
propriation authorized by State law. A 
very extensive summer program was put 
on this year, especially at Gage Park, 
which is about a mile from the city. 
i crowds visit this park each Sun- 

ay. 

This winter the city is considering 
the advisability of putting on a series 
of organ concerts at the City Audito- 
rium. Until Horace Whitehouse left 
here he was City Organist, and gave fre- 
quent recitals. It has been ‘suggested 
that Henry Dotterweich be secured as 
City Organist. Action by the Park Com- 
missioner in this matter is expected to 
be taken within the next month or six 
weeks. 

As it is, the Auditorium is fairly well 
filled up with bookings for orchestral and 
artist series concerts, and it is probable 
that the municipal concerts would have 
to be given on Sunday afternoons. 

» ¥. 





Beryl Rubinstein, the young American 
pianist, will play several recitals this 
winter at A£olian Hall. 
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Applaud American Works During 
the Next-to-Final Stadium W eek 





Prominent Soloists Appear with Volpe Forces—Gustav Strube 
Is Guest Conductor—A. Walter Kramer’s Symphonic Rhap- 
sody in F Minor Presented—Former Mayor’s Widow Appears 
as Soloist—Large Saturday Audience 


ONDUCTOR VOLPE gave the Amer- 
ican composer his opportunity on 
Wednesday evening. Three artists, 
Mana-Zucca, pianist; Madeleine Mac- 
Guigan, violinist, and Harriet McCon- 
nell, contralto, were the soloists. Had- 


ley’s familiar overture, “In Bohemia,” 
was the pleasing introductory number. 
Frank E. Ward, the organist, conducted 
with pleasing effect two of his own com- 
positions, “An Ocean” Rhapsody and 
“Peter Pan” Scherzo. 

Mr. Volpe’s orchestral offerings included 
his own melodious “Chant d’Amour,” 
Tirindelli’s Interludio, and the Tiersch 
arrangement of the MacDowell “ Witches’ 
Dance.” Mr. Volpe conducted with ani- 
mation on this evening and won consider- 
able applause for his performance. One 
of the splendid features of this evening 
was Samuel Gardner’s “New Russia,” 
conducted by the gifted young violin- 
ist. Mr. Gardner’s composition cre- 
ated an excellent impression and drew 
attention to the young composer’s fine 
craftsmanship and musicianly resources. 

Mana-Zucca was enthusiastically wel- 
comed when she stepped forward to play 
her own Concerto. Miss Zucca’s Con- 
certo, melodious and well-written, evoked 
a storm of applause. 

Madeleine MacGuigan then played the 
Cecil Burleigh Second Concerto with 
telling effect. 

G. Aldo Randegger’s suite from his 
opera, “The Promise of Medea,” also won 
considerable admiration. It is a serious 
work, consisting of four movements, pre- 
lude, “Dance of the Echo,” “Sacrificial 
Dance of Greek Virgins” and Entre Acte. 
Mr. Randegger conducted his own work. 
Mana-Zucca was again represented by 
two little songs, “If Flowers Could 
Speak” and “Star of Gold,” both of which 
were charmingly sung by Harriet Mc- 
Connell. Victor Herbert’s ever welcome 
“American Fantasy” was the concluding 
number. Other orchestral offerings in- 
cluded MacDowell’s “Poeme Erotique” 
and the “Scotch Poem.” E. J. 





A. Walter Kramer’s Symphonic Rhap- 
sody in F Minor, for violin and orches- 
tra, received its first performance at the 
Stadium concert on the evening of Aug. 
18. Though one of its composer’s 
earlier efforts—it dates back nine years 
—the work is the most elaborate and ex- 
tended of Mr. Kramer’s output to 
achieve public representation here. Ilya 
Schkolnik played the solo part last week. 
The Rhapsody was very warmly ac- 
claimed, though between the car strike 
and the weather the attendance was per- 
haps the slimmest of the season. 

A kind of freely wrought Konzertstiick 
in one movement the work is a kaleido- 
scopic and somewhat loosely knit series 
of moods and thematic factors. A fine, 
sweeping theme, intimately suggestive of 
the opening one in the Third Symphony 
of Brahms supplies the common denomi- 
nator, as it were, of the work. Its itera- 
tion is effected with an impassioned in- 
tensity altogether seizing. There is a 
good deal of other material diverse in 
character and emotional implication, 
some of it recalling Dvorak in his 
“American” moods, and one fine flowing 
melodic episode in a Stephen Foster vein. 
It is true that these themes are often 
basically unrelated, a fact that some- 


times affects the feeling of easy con- 
tinuity. But this is a natural flaw in a 
youthful work and in no wise lessens the 
ardor and forcible accent of the music. 
The scoring is admirable, ingenious in 
contrivance, sensitive in color and free 
from luxuriant indiscretion. The solo 
part, securely ingrafted in the musical 
fabric as a whole, is grateful but not 
conspicuous in the shallow sense. Cer- 
tain curtailments might benefit this 
melodious and musicianly composition, 
which, as it stands, suffers from some 
needless lengths. 

Mr. Schkolnik played the solo part 
splendidly and Mr. Volpe presented the 
work with care and warmth. The other 
orchestral numbers of the evening were 
Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony, Moussorg- 
sky’s “Night on the Bald Mountain” 
and three movements of “Scheherazade.” 
Alma Clayburgh, soprano, was soloist. 
She sang “Ritorna Vincitor” in _ suffi- 
ciently commendable style, though her 
voice sounded better still in a trivial 
encore. 





Tuesday, Aug. 19, brought forward 
Ernest Strube, of the Baltimore Sym- 
phony Orchestra, as _ guest-conductor, 
with Rudolph Reuter, pianist, and Carlo 
Marziali, tenor, as soloists. Mr. Strube 
began with Weber’s. overture’ to 
“Oberon,” which was very well played. 
Next followed the Prelude and ‘“Love- 
Death” from Tristan and Isolde, also 
well given and making up in good tone 
balance what it lacked in passion. The 
Chabrier “Espana” was __ rollicked 
through as the comvosition deserved and 
won an encore which was the inevitable 
and overworked “Death of Aase” from 
the Peer Gynt Suite. 

Rudolph Reuter offered the Rubin- 
stein D Minor Concerto and, after an un- 
happy climax in the first phrase, played 
exceedingly well with crisp, sure tech- 
nique and a brilliancy which must have 
been difficult to achieve in the open air. 
He was inclined to hurry his passage- 
work, but he never did so at the expense 
of clarity. As encore he gave the C 
Major Etnde of the same composer and 
again exhibited brilliance and sureness 
of technique. 

Mr. Strube’s own “Serenade” was the 
next number and the audience demanded 
a repetition. Carlo Marziali than sang 
Othello’s Farewell from Verdi’s “Otello,” 
disclosing a voice of large volume, ro- 
bust quality, which pleased the audience 
to the point of demanding an encore. The 
overture to “Mignon” closed the pro- 
gram. J. A. H. 





Mona Bates Plays Liszt Fantasie 


A large audience greeted Mr. Volpe 
and his players on Thursday evening, 
Aug. 21, in spite of dampness still lin- 
gering in the atmosphere after a shower 
only an hour gone, a condition which in- 
cidentally somewhat affected the intona- 
tion of both brasses and strings. More 
particularly was this, and perhaps a 
trifle of listlessness also, observable in 
the first two movements of the Tchai- 
kovsky “Pathetique” Symphony. The 
third was given with much more verve 
than the second and drew plentiful ap- 
plause. The Adagio lamentoso was nota- 
ble in its balance, while conveying less 
of the quality of oppressiveness than fre- 
quently comes to the hearer with the 
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overpowering gloom of Tchaikovsky’s 
tragic lament. The “Francesca da 
Rimini” Fantasia received an interpre- 
tation more sane than stirring, but al- 
ways musicianly, and in parts especially 
beautiful in its clarity of tone. 

Mona Bates, pianist, made an excellent 
impression on the audience with her 


playing of Liszt’s “Hungarian Fan- 
tasie.” Her trill and her pedalling 
were both especially admirable, her 


finger work in general being commend- 
able and her tone good. This young 
player will do well to guard against a 
tendency, shown especially in her encore, 
to sacrifice phrasing a little to an effect 
of brilliancy, which is associated with a 
tco rapid tempo, but her playing in gen- 
eral shows much more to be commended 
than to be blamed, and the results she 
achieved under the difficulties attendant 
in open-air playing should be most en- 
couraging to her. The Tchaikovsky 
“Capriccio Italien,” spiritedly played, 
closed a pleasing program. C. P. 





Mrs. Gaynor Makes Début 


Friday evening’s opera concert pre- 
sented four soloists to the exceedingly 
large audience which gathered for that 
performance at the Stadium. Mrs. Wil- 
liam J. Gaynor, soprano, made her pro- 
fessional debut on this program, and the 
other soloists included Idelle Patterson, 
soprano; Liltian Eubank, mezzo-soprano, 
and Philip Gordon, pianist. 

Mrs. Gaynor selected the time-honored 
“Suicidio” Aria from “Gioconda.” She 
has a dramatic soprano of considerable 
resonance, but her extreme nervousness 
made it impossible to judge fairly her 
ability for concert work. Mr. Gordon 
was warmly applauded for his playing of 
the Rubinstein Concerto in D Minor. The 
Duet from the “Tales of Hoffmann” 
served as an admirable vehicle for Miss 
Patterson and Miss Eubank. Mr. Volpe 
gave a fine reading of the orchestral 


a 





numbers, which included the “Ca 
Fantasie, Auber’s Overture, “M 
ello,’ a Tchaikovsky Waltz and th 
enzi” Overture. 

In spite of the heat it was sai 
near-y six thousand persons were 
on Friday evening, and gave man 
tions of appreciation that did not 
spite of a program of undue lengt! 
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Record Audience on Saturda, 






Saturday night’s program att: e+, 
what was said to be the season’s } ¢9), 
audience thus far, 8,850 persons gj 
present to hear the mildly inte: 
offerings. The soloists were " 
Medvedieff, soprano, and Cantor K joy, 
sky, tenor, both of whom receive: 
and loud applause. The former 
the Massenet aria, “Pleurez mes x, 
from “Le Cid,” the latter an aria /roy 
“The Jewess,” by Halévy—singula: 
interesting music—and the unesce: 
“Kili, Eili.” 

Mr. Volpe led his forces throug th, 
“Tel!” Overture, a fantasie on “Fs jst) 
the “Slav” march, “Kol Nidrei,” far ‘as, 
on “Trovatore,” and the Bacchanale ‘rom 
“Samson and Delilah.” Thanks to th 
shoutings and trampings of a cor»s of 
young profiteers in white coats, much 0; 
the more delicate portions of the mus) 
were inaudible to the average ear. 
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The Sunday Offering 


Two sopranos—a dramatic and a ¢o). 
orature—in the persons of Kathryn Le 
and Mary Carson charmed the Sunda; 
night audience. Miss Lee sang “Ritorna 
Vincitor,” with volume and beauty of 
tone, as well as dramatic appreciation, 
while Miss Carson scored by a delicate 
performance of “Una voce poco fa.” The 
orchestral offerings were by Meyerbeer, 
Verdi, Tchaikovsky, Wagner, Dvorak and 
Ponchiel.i. 




















CINCINNATI REVELS 
IN SUMMER MUSIC 


Beresina Leads Symphony Men 
at Park—Jean Verd to Succeed 
Bohlmann at Conservatory 


CINCINNATI, Aug. 23.—While these are 
the dog days, musically speaking, the 
faint rumbles of activities for the ap- 
proaching season may already be heard. 
The summer organization of the Cincin- 
nati Symphony, composed of some forty- 
five men, is playing its annual engage- 
ment at the Zco. The conductor is The- 
odore Beresina, who was formerly prin- 
cipal of the second violins of the orches- 
tra. In recent years he has devoted his 
time to conducting and has done well. 
The programs he is giving are of the 
popular variety, which summer digestion 
demands, but they are well given, and 
the crowds are appreciative. The solo- 
ist during the first week was Marjorie 
Hankinson Squires, a talented young 
singer, who made quite an impression 
several years ago when she was first 
heard at the College of Music, and who 
has been singing with the Chicago Opera 
Company during the past year. Dur- 
ing the coming week “Billy” Huber, bari- 
tone, and Helene Kessing, soprano, will 
be the soloists, both of them pupils of 
Minnie Tracey. 

The new piano teacher at the Con- 
servatory of Music, to assume the place 
left vacant by the resignation of Theo- 
dore Bohlmann, is M. Jean Verd, of 
Paris. Mr. Verd is a concert pianist 
who came to this country in 1914 with 
Pablo Casals, the noted ’cellist. He 
played a number of concerts with him 
and was also heard at several individ- 
ual concerts. The outbreak of the war 
found him back in France to rejoin his 
regiment. Later he became secretary of 
the organization for furnishing music to 
the soldiers, in which capacity he re- 
mained active throughout the war. He 
is a prize pupil of the Conservatoire and 
a member of the Society of Artists of 
that institution. He is expected here 
about Sept. 10. 

Mr. Bohlmann will not leave Cincin- 
nati for Memphis, as was first intended, 





but will stay here and teach privately. 


He announces the opening of his studios 
and will have the assistance of Mrs. 
Bohlmann. 

Albino Gorno, of the College of Music, 
has returned from an extended Western 
trip. The examinations for scholarships 
at the college will be held this week. 

It is reported that Louis G. Sturm, 
teacher of theory and composition at the 
College of Music, has asked to be re- 
leased from his contract. . What action 





will be taken is not yet definite, as those 
in authority at the college have not yet 
returned. Mr. Sturm followed Louis 
Victor Saar as teacher of theory anid 
composition two years ago. 

Another teacher who is planning t 
forsake Cincinnati and settle in New 
York is Henry C. Lerch. He has been 
one of the leading private voice teach- 
ers of the community and contemplates 
opening a studio in New York. 

Word also comes that a former Cin- 
cinnatian, Douglas Powell, is to leave 
New York next month and accept a posi- 
tion as voice teacher at the university in 
Lincoln, Neb. Mr. Powell was for 4 
number of years on the faculty of the 
College of Music before going to New 
York. J. H. T. 





Leo Ornstein to Make Second Tour o/ 
Pacific Coast Cities 


M. H. Hanson, Leo Ornstein’s man- 
ager, announces that the artist will visi! 
the Pacific Coast and the Northwest for 
the second time, early next year. The 
visit will be closed by his appearing on 
Feb. 27 and 28 as soloist with L. | 
Behymer’s latest creation, the Los An- 
geles Philharmonic Orchestra.. It wil! be 
the first time for Ornstein to play unde! 
the baton of Walter Rothwell. The Mac- 
Dowell D Minor Concerto will be played. 
From Los Angeles Mr. Ornstein wil! pro 
ceed to Texas, in which state he wil! give 
seven recitals. Then follow Oklahoma 
and the Southern States. His two re 
citals at Aeolian Hall, New York, wi! 
be given on Saturday afternoon, Oct. 1, 
and Nov. 29. 















David Bispham — The Teacher 


David Bispham, the distin- 
guished operatic barytone and 
vocal authority, will open his New 
York studios, 44 West Forty- 
fourth Street, for the reception of 
his autumn classes on Monday, 
Sept. 29. All correspondence 
should be addressed to Mr. Bisp- 
ham personally. 

Owing to the many applications 
for lessons from Mr. Bispham in 
his home city, he has made ar- 
rangements to teach in Philade!- 
phia on Mondays and Thursdays 
of each week, beginning Monday, 
Oct. 2. All communications shou!d 
be sent to Mrs. Harold E. Yarnall, 
Manager, 1317 Pennsylvan'4 
Building, Philadelphia. 

Mr. Bispham has already co- 
cluded arrangements for next su™- 
mer, by which he will again teach 
at the American Conservatory 
Music in Chicago for a term of 5 * 
a beginning Monday, June =*; 
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Sings to Tacoma Stadium Audience 
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TACOMA, WASH., Sept. 2. 


ae proof of the popularity of the series of summer concerts at the Stadium is emphatically given in the accompanying picture, showing the huge crowd that 


gathered to hear Lucy Gates sing with the Tacoma Symphony Orchestra. 
interest in the establishment of a permanent orchestra. 


Peterson, Marie Rappold, Herbert Witherspoon and Lambert Murphy. 


The emphatic success of this season of summer concerts has stirred up a great deal of 
Among the soloists for the summer concerts are Lucy Gates, Florence Hinkle, Mme Schumann-Heink, May 





TWO NOTED ARTISTS IN TACOMA RECITAL 


Florence Hinkle and Herbert 
Witherspoon Greeted at 
Stadium 


TACOMA, WASH, Aug. 10.—Stadium 
audiences again enjoyed a dual program 
in the presentation cn Aug. 7 of Flor- 
ence Hinkle, soprano, and Herbert 
Witherspoon, basso, as the fifth mid- 
summer concert attraction. The recital 
stands out brightly as one of the most 
delightful of the summer festival series. 
To music lovers of the city Mr. Wither- 
spoon’s appearance was that of an old 
friend, as he had given a memorable re- 
cital several seasons ago at the Tacoma 
Theater. Miss Hinkle, who in private 
life is Mrs. Witherspoon, was greeted 
for the first time by a Tacoma audience. 
As program makers the Witherspoons 
proved past masters. Duets, carefully 
arranged and adapted especially for the 
big bayview arena, were delightfully 
presented. The beautifully blended 
voices registered an added charm through 
the singers’ perfect enunciation, and to 
the most remote of the fascinated audi- 


ence of 7000 listeners, not a word nor a 
shading of tone in the slightest degree 
miscarried or was obscured by indis- 
tinctness. Mme. Hinkle’s solos included 
in addition to “Christ in Flanders” and 
“Vissi d’arte” from “Tosca,” a group of 
modern songs and the response with 
old-time favorites to many demands for 
additional numbers. Groups of solos by 
Mr. Witherspoon, which opened with the 
“Air in Tambour Major,” were received 
with warmest appreciation. Edgar 
Coursen, an accompanist of note, as- 
sisted the artists. 

A children’s community sing held 
Aug. 5 in Wright Park was attended by 
2000 Tacomans. Each child was selected 
and drilled hy Mrs. Zoe Pear] Park, song 
leader, until 200 good voices were ob- 
tained. A hallet of juvenile dancers di- 
rected by Mrs. Taynton Thayer was a 
unique feature of the songfest. 

The Iowa Society annual reunion pro- 
gram was staged in Tacoma at Point 
Defiance on Aug. 9, with Roy D. Me- 
Carthy of the War Camp Community 
Service as soloist and director of singing. 

Tacoma musicians are welcoming 
Hamilton Nason, who has just returned 
to this country from a year in Italy, 
where he has been engaged with the 


American Y. M. C. A. as musical direc- 
tor for the armies of Italy. Mr. Nason 
will again kecome actively identified with 
the musical interests of Tacoma and the 
Northwest and a song leader and direc- 
tor. A. W. R. 





Grace Hoffman Soloist on Musical Pro- 
gram at Strand 


The program at the Strand Theater 
last week included Grace Hoffman, ecolor- 
atura soprano, who was heard in “Cara 
Nome” from “Rigoletto.” Carlo Ferretti, 
baritone, sang the “Toreador Song” from 
“Carmen.” H. C. Smith and Frank S. 
Adams alternated in playing “Corona- 
tion March” (Meyerbeer) on the grand 
pipe organ. The Symovheny Orchestra 
played excerpts from “La Bohéme.” 


Boston Hears Flute Quartet Led by 
George Barrére 


Boston, Aug. 22.—A mid-summer mu- 
sical treat was enioyed by an apprecia- 
tive audience in the harp room of the 
Oliver Ditson Company’s store on Mon- 
day evening. when a flute quartet, led by 
George Barrére, gave a unique and rare- 
ly interesting concert. The numbers in- 
cluded: Quartet by Reicha; Trio for two 
flutes and alto flute, Beethoven, arranged 
by Mr. Barreére; duos, Pierre Bucquet; 
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solos, Two Idylls, Dobson; quartet, 
Kuhlan ; trio, Albisi; solo, Nocturne, 
Chopin. The feature of the evening’s 


musical were two flute solos contributed 
by Mr. Barrére to the accompaniment on 
the piano of E. A. Dobson, a local com- 
poser, who gives promise of a brilliant 
future. The composer is a pupil of 
André Maquarre, and the display of his 
talent in the Two Idylls was admirably 
demonstrated by Mr. Barrére. The fol- 
lowing artists composed the flute quar- 
tet: George Barrére, Charles K. North, 
E. A. Dobson and V. Q. Powell. The ac- 
companist was Wade Donavon. C. R. 





Hugo Riesenfeld, who a short time ago 
ceased conducting at the Rialto Theater, 
New York, save on special occasions, to 
become director of both the Rialto and 
Rivoli Theaters, has found time to sign 
a contract with Stewart & Morrison to 
write the score of a new musical comedy 
which they will place in rehearsal. 
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Company Gives “‘Loreley”’ 


ances — Boito’s 


[Delayed by Censor] 

B UENOS AIRES, July 6.—After long 

expectation the Colon Opera Com- 
pany has at last arrived. Its début was 
made with “Loreley” of Catalani, one of 
the favorite operas of our public. It 
was wonderfully sung by the much-ad- 
mired Salomea Krucenischi, who had ap- 
peared in it at the Opera House as well 
as at the Colon. 

Claudia Muzio, who came with a great 
reputation, had success in her début. 
From the moment she appeared she won 
the admiration of the public. Her voice 
is flexible and soft and she sings always 
with delicacy. Rinaldo Grassi comes 
back with his fine, voluminous voice, 
even more expressive than ever. To- 
gether with Miss Muzio he received great 
applause, as did also Hina Spani and 
Messrs. Rozzu and Casia. The chorus 


showed good preparation and the orches- 
tra, conducted by Tullio Serafin, was well 
colored, lively and expressive and con- 
tributed largely to the good perform- 
ance. 

The French artists presented “Lakmé” 
for their opening performance. They 
came directly from Paris. Raimonde 


Vecart is an excellent artist whose voice, 
though small, is well trained and well 
adapted to the trilling which abounds 


Buenos Aires Delighted with Colon Opera 


as Début “a oa, 
Muzio Earns New Triumphs—Salomea Krucenischi, 
Schipa, Raimonde Vecart, Vighine Borghese and Vanni 
Marcoux Add Brilliancy by Their Distinguished Perform- 


‘*Mefistofele”’ 
Spanish Violinist, Winning Much Acclaim 





Produced —Juan Majen, 


Huberty 
has a good bass. The orchestra was well 
conducted by Arturo Vigna. 

Claudia Muzio made her second ap- 
pearance in “Tosca.” She was very dra- 
matic, understood her rdéle well, and 
showed the excellent qualities of her 
voice. Vighine Borghese, a splendid ar- 
tist, did very well as Scarpia. This 
opera, under the leadership of Mr. 
Vigna, received the approbation of the 
public, who made the artists come out 
several times after each act. 

Gounod’s “Faust” was well sung by 
the French contingent, especially Vanni 
Marcoux, who is the greatest artist to 
sing here since Maurel. 


in the part of Lakmé. Mr. 


Puccini’s Trinity 


Camilo Bonetti, the manager of the 
Colon, can be pleased and deserves ap- 
plause for the performances his company 
has given to the presentation of the 
“Trittico” of Puccini, which constituted 
the artistic event of the season. 

Orchestra, chorus, principal interpre- 
ters, second parts, decorations, every- 
thing contributed in an excellent manner 
to the performance of the three operas. 
Of the three, “Gianni Schicchi” was 
probably the best. 

Maria Labia, new for this public, 
acted splendidly her réle of Giorgetta 
in “Il Tabarro.” She has a beautiful 
voice and excellent stage presence. Vig- 
hine Borghese, baritone, a_ talented 
singer with a beautiful voice, was heard 










to advantage. Rinaldo Grassi gave a 
really fine interpretation of his part. 
Ester Mazzoleni did well as Suor An- 
gelica, but Vanni Marcoux as Gianni 
Schicchi gave probably the finest per- 
formance. One must mention the in- 
telligent work of Serafin, who deserves 
the highest praise for his ‘conducting. 

“Mefistofele,” by Boito, has been given 
with great success at the Coliseo featur- 
ing the bass, Mazareno De Angelis, who 
is well known to this public, having sung 
at the Opera House, where he was liked 
on account of his magnificent voice. To- 
gether with the conductor, Gino Mari- 
nuzzi, they received a great ovation at 
the end of the “Prologo.” Misses Dalla 
Rizza and Carena were well received by 
the audience in their parts of Margarita 
and Elena. 

Another artist heard here is the tenor, 
Tito Schipa, who appeared with Maria 
Barrientos at the Colon. In “Rigoletto” 
and “Manon” he had marked success, 
being obliged to repeat the famous 
“Sogno.” 

“Don Pasquale” of Donizetti, an old 
opera but not without charm, proved an 





excellent vehicle for Vallin Pa 
Armand Crabbé,’ with Azzolin; 
title rdle. The performances ; 
Pavlowa and her company are st 
ing crowds to this theater. An 
“Divertissements” that she off 
most graceful and attractive , 
“Rondino,” Beethoven-Kreisler, a re 
votte Pavlowa,” danced with \ 
This year she has an excellent » 
tor, Arturo Luzzatti, who con a 
much to the success of the perfo 

The Spanish violinist, Juan 
preceded by a great name, ha 
three concerts in the Odeon Thea 
is an interesting violinist, accu 
pitch, has a marvelous techniqu 1. 
great facility for the trill, bu: he , 
somewhat cold in his interpretat' He 
was well accompanied by Pura m 
who has come with him. 

At this time we are hearing : 
Italian violinist, Aldo Priano, w 
sesses a great power, perfect pi 
brilliant, sound tone and is also \ 
pressive in his interpretation. | 
well liked and applauded by the ay): 
ence. TAG! (Ng. 




















BOSTON LOSES MISS HOPEKIRK 





After Twenty Years in Hub, Noted 
Pianist Returns to Scotland 


Boston, Aug. 23.—Helen Hopekirk, 
the distinguished pianist, teacher and 
composer, sailed from Boston with her 
husband last Saturday on the Scindia 
bound for Glasgow. After having made 
Boston her home for over twenty years, 
Mme. Hopekirk is returning permanently 
to her native land of Scotland. She will 
live in Edinburgh where she will open a 
new studio and continue her musical ac- 
tivities. The announcement of Mme. 
Hopekirk’s intended departure from this 
country, came to her many friends and 
admirers as a decided surprise as well as 
cause of great regret at losing an artist 
who had held such a high place in the 
community. 

“As for my reasons for going,” ex- 
plained Mme. Hopekirk, “I confess I don’t 
know them exactly! I suppose it really 
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was the -war, and the long absen c_,, 
used to go to Europe every sum yer 
that made us very homesick. ‘ ep | 
found that musical conditions in S: \t!ay; 
were very interesting, and people 
me there. I intend to resume pla : 
public, and of course I shall teach Soy. 
eral of my American pupils are © ming 
over to study there with me. 

“Perhaps another factor in our d: «jsp, | 
was the thought that change is « way; | 
stimulating, and that to be too long iy 
one place is apt to produce a confor. 
able monotony! One must have t!e yp. ( 
expected, the new horizon; at least some é 
natures must. My going has hi! th 
effect of stirring some of my pupils upt ( 
follow me, and thus they also wil! have 0 
a new set of experiences and learn t ( 
know other nations and conditions, musi. J 
cal and otherwise.” C. R. 





DENVER LAUDS MR. STEPHENS 





Gifted Teacher and Deems Taylor, Com. 
poser, End Summer Teaching n 


DENVER, Aug. 17.—Perecy Rector a 
Stephens, eminent voice teacher, an! a 
Deems Taylor, composer, of New York, “4 
yesterday completed a seven weeks’ sea- W 
son of professional work here, and after al 
a few days in the mountains with ne 
and Mrs. John C. Wilcox will return east m 
This was Mr. Stephens’ second conseci- W 


time summer term in Denver, where he C0 
taught in conjunction with Mr. Wilcox. th 
and professional students from wie! lin 
divergent points gathered here for the fa 
term. Several members of the summe fu 
class became so much interested 
they will follow Mr. Stephens to New tu 
York for further study. an 
Mr. Taylor’s series of lectures 0! de 
music history and appreciation revealed ep 
this gifted musician in a most interest tri 
ing light, and served to clarify the men ris 
tal processes of his listeners with relation Ba 
to art values in music. It would be diffi: HM id 
cult to over-estimate the influence of Mi st 
these evenings with Mr. Taylor upo He 


the future thinking of the earnest stu’: 





ents who gathered here these past weeks the 
J.C. W. mu 

Musician Taken for Pugilist 
When Sir Arthur Sullivan, compose! % 


of “The Mikado,” “Patience” and the 
“Pirates of Penzance,” not to mento! 
“The Lost Chord” dear to concert ‘al 
tists, visited America he had an ex 
perience that he thus described: ‘! Ww 

greeted by a crowd of gentlemen, ve! 
peculiar, you know—and they sai the) 
wanted to welcome me; they like! ™ 
punch so well. ‘My what?’ I asked 
‘Why, the way you handed it to The KY 
last night.’ ‘I don’t understand,’ | “& 
clared. ‘Aren’t you Sullivan?’ asked te 
leading one. ‘John L. Sullivan?’ A™ 
I don’t know to this day who he is! > 
you should have heard them when |! £3" 
I was Sir Arthur Sullivan, the ©" 
poser!” 


















Coast Guards Want Phonogra)!! 


The coast guards at Manteo, an =!22" 
thirty-five miles north of Cape Hai teras 
Va., and a long distance from any ‘ie! 
else, have sent out anS OS fora) 10! 
graph and records. These men, t!° ! 
portance of whose activities can! 
over-estimated, are stationed at 0 
the loneliest parts of the Atlantic 5° 
board, and anyone in a position to 10" 
them entertainment of any kind, “ 
feel privileged to do so. Phono '2?! 
and records may be sent to No. 1 >!" 
man, Com. No. 214, U. S. Coast ( "4! 
Station, 177, Manteo, Dare Co., | 0! 
Carolina. 
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[T ‘3 is the concluding section of Mr. acters. 
Cunn gham’s dissertation on the Ora- 
toric The preceding installments ap- 


near in the issues of Aug. 16 and 23.— 
The » ditor.] 
Cop. ight, 1918, by Claude Cunningham) 
kit be said for the encouragement 
L those who may be contemplating 
orat’ io that in the days of Handel, be- 
fore .e¢ attained to greatness as a com- 
pose: of that form, it was fashionable 
to recard opera as the only worthy form 
in wiich to express musical ideas and 
to dicmiss all musical success as futile 
that was not gained within its province. 
Here again we cannot but observe the 
similarity between the cultural condi- 
tions obtaining during the early days of 
Handel and those of our own period, 
each representing the culminative de- 
pression of the thought-processes that 
make for reaction to a new crest of ex- 


alted accomplishment. It will be remem- 
bered that Handel first appeared in Lon- 
don as a composer of Italian opera. His 
association with the thriving Buononcini 
provides an idea of the criterion of the 
day, as well as the early public estimate 
of Handel, which had been preserved for 
our amusement by a poet of that period, 
John Byrom, in the following lines: 

“Some say, compared to Buononcini, 

That Mynheer Handel’s but a ninny; 

Others aver that he to Handel 

Is searcely fit to hold a candle. 


Strange all this difference should be 
Twixt tweedle-dum and tweedle-dee.’’ 


aw 


The public was at odds on the relative 
merits of the two composers, while the 
rhymster Byrom apparently thought one 
as bad as the other, since he refers to one 
as “tweedle-dum” and to the other as 
“tweedle-dee.” But of the forty operas 
which Handel wrote during that period 
and on which his competition with Buo- 
noncini was based, none survives in the 
memory, nor is thought of in connection 
with Handel as a great musician. The 
comparison, therefore, was more just 
than appears on the surface and the ob- 
livion into which the operatic works have 
ig is equally just and more merci- 
ul. 

At this juncture Handel began to ma- 
ture the best possibilities of oratorio as 
an art-form. No one had gone more 
deeply into contemplative music as an 
epic expression of sublime, spiritual 
truths and no one snce Handel’s day has 
risen to his heights of schematic thought. 
Bach, his contemporary, worked out his 
ideas from a more intensely reflective 
standpoint, perhaps, but he lacked 
Handel’s elarity and breadth of emo- 
tional style. This may have been due to 
the different manner in which Italian 
music influenced their respective char- 








By CLAUDE CUNNINGHAM 


Handel was so deeply impressed 
by Italian thought and had so completely 
absorbed the Italian musical style that 
he became practically an Italian. He 
had had an early atmosphere of profun- 
dity which was never obscured by the 
mere “effectiveness” of Italian methods, 
but he succeeded in employing the lat- 
ter as a brilliant means of conveying 
his underlying ideas and he seems never 
to have troubled himself about the 
deeper and more permanent principle 
which underlay and typified the Italian 
art-forms. Bach, on the contrary, gave 
those forms a definite place in his artis- 
tic system, was careful to assimilate the 
influence of the French overture and 
suite-forms and never mingled them 
promiscuously with other forms, as did 
most writers of his period, who seemed 
to have lost their sense of the integrity 
of characteristic genre. The latter im- 
pression is gained from the industrious 
creation of the pasticcio, which many 
Renaissance writers often put forward 
as their own work and which grew so 
common in the time of Bach that it be- 
came necessary for creative composers 
to announce their works as “new and 
original.” Even Handel, by following 
this custom in certain of his works, came 
to be accused, after his death, of 
plagiarism. 


Handel’s Influence on Composition 


But the comparison between these two 
men has been drawn so often that, al- 
though it is of the first importance to 
our subject and highly fascinating other- 
wise, we shall end it by remarking sim- 
ply that it is to the emotional force and 
to the broad sweep of Handel’s choral 
style that all subsequent composers are 
indebted for their first access to the 
larger and less mechanical resources of 
music. He adhered to the aria (which, 
by this time, had been matured by Ales- 
sandro Scarlatti by his arrival at a 
proper sense of balance between the solo 
voice and the orchestra, and by a more 
sensitive employment of melodic form, 
as well as a better adjustment of the key 
system) and, as an inevitable result, his 
works show no such continuity as is ob- 
servable in those of the modern masters. 
But in Handel all the vagaries, all the 
curt and_ senseless interruptions of 
dramatic movement, so characteristic of 
the operatic aria, are dispensed with and 
the aria as a means of epic expression 
for religious fervor, or of aesthetic con- 
templation, assumes its most effective 
form and_  over-rides all objections 
hitherto validated by a display of un- 
warranted and meaningless vocalization 
and by the former spectacular array of 
harmonic nonsense. In Bach and Handel 
the aria is at its best and in the only 
effective place that has ever been found 
for it. In opera it paralyzes dramatic 
action; in the oratorio it has a power of 
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THE LIFE AND GROWTH OF ORATORIO 


itroversy Over Handel and Buononcini to Creation of Great Oratorios Ceased With Deaths 


of Bach and Handel—Mendelssohn Revived Interest in Bach 








epic expression which is capable of ris- 
ing to splendid heights. 

With the death of Bach and Handel 
came a lull in the creation of oratorio 
which has never been disturbed, except 
on the surface. A deadly calm charac- 
terized the hundred years that followed 
the departure of those great geniuses. 
Bach’s works died with him, aithough 
brought again to life by Mendelssohn. 
Handel’s works lived on in increasing 
glory, but nothing new has been made 
since his day, except in a desultory way. 
The new lite which was given to opera 
by the sonata style did incalculable 
harm to the oratorio, since its dramatic 
power was considered inconsistent with 
the epic treatment which is essential to 
oratorio. The dawdlers with oratorio 
who succeeded Bach and Handel did not 
perceive that it was possible to maintain 
dramatic characterization without de- 
scending to the theatrical, nor have they 
yet done so. Handel accomplished this, 
in spite of his theatrical training, per- 
haps even because of it. He realized 
the hollowness of the histrionic machin- 
ery and brought into relief the charac- 
ter of the essential elements of the mu- 
sic-drama as distinguished from those of 
epic delineation, as no other composer 
has ever done, before or since his day. 

The first person to unite the sonata 
style with choral composition with any 
degree of contrapuntal understanding 
was Haydn. He brought these together 
in a masterly spirit, which, if never 
dramatic, was always both scholarly 
and cheerful in its epic characterization. 
His “Creation” and “The Seasons,” weak 
as they are in parts, are generally in 
good taste. Haydn’s music was epoch- 
making in many fine ways, but it was not 
big enough to become an enduring power, 
or to remain one of the great historic 
high-lights. 


Progress of the Oratorio Form 


Since Haydn’s day, little has been 
done in the realm of oratorio as an art- 
form. Some superb work has been done 
in the making of Roman Catholic Church 
music, notably Beethoven’s symphonic 
Mass in D (Opus 123), but purely 
liturgical music is too hampered by spe- 
cial technical difficulties to permit it 
to assume any high artistic position. 
There was a feeling for a time that ora- 
torio occupied a sphere that was _ be- 
neath that of Latin church music, and 
this prejudice was so progressively en- 
couraged by the Roman Catholic Church 
that, in 1904, Pope Pius X abandoned 
the use of female voices in the choirs 
and abolished the use ef all music in the 
church service, except that built on the 
Gregorian and 16th-century polyphonic 
forms. This was a blessing in disguise. 
From our standpoint it freed composers 
who had wasted much weary time and 
energy in the monotonous grind of mak- 
ing church music according to the church 
formulas and removed the temptation to 
subsist on an effete means of livelihood, 
while their talents might be develop- 
ing in a direction that would take them 
out of the slough of a murgy esthesia, 
through which their forbears had passed 
into the nether realm of obscurity and 
artistic decay, to leave no mark in the 
intellectual structure we are building. 
One temptation to stagnate was re- 
moved, and inanition thereby at least 
partly averted. 


But as the musical treatment of sacred 
themes becomes independent of church 
forms it becomes also more and more 
entangled with the spirit of opera. Ber- 
lioz tried to write sacred music, but he 
possessed neither the spirit nor the 
power to disentangle his thought from 
the complex artistic conditions imposed 
by his naturally impressionistic charac- 
ter. The latter made him master in one 
field, but left him without any clear idea 
of the demands of the other. His “Grand 
Messe des Morts” and his “Te Deum” 
were infused with the tramp of armies, 
and his religion was manifestly that of 
the new empire, which was willing to 
secularize any sacred thing for political 
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ees — advantage. He lacks concentration in 
essSsoO"—_ere"— 


his musical delineation, and if one at- 
tempts to follow his music as an epic 
treatment of a given subject, he finds him 
digressing like an absent-minded poet, 
who begins his poem with one subject 
and gradually drifts into a dozen others, 
finally terminating with semething en- 
tirely foreign and irrelevant to his pri- 
mary thought. Yet Berlioz represents 
the best thought, next to. that of Men- 
delssohn, that reflects the transition 
from the sonata epoch to the lyric and 
dramatic period, sometimes called the 
“Romantic Epoch” of music. 

In this period Mendelssohn did de- 
cidedly his best work, not only in his 
cultured research, which resulted in the 
resurrection of Bach’s works and hence 
in a renewed interest in the chorale, but 
in a distinctly literary carefulness in 
making his libretti, as well as in the 
development of a characteristic melodic 
design. He engendered no original tech- 
nical arrangement which might be called 
an advance upon the work of his pre- 
decessors, but rather gave rein to his 
special genius within the artistic laws 
which he evidently considered sufficiently 
complex already, and comprehensive 
enough to afford him adequate means 
for the expression of anything that he 
might have to say. He meant this for 
conservatism, as the unquestionable sin- 
cerity of his interest in Bach would in- 
dicate, but it resulted in a certain char- 
acteristic symmetry of phrasing and lack 
of freedom, for which artistic compen- 
sation can be found only in his scintil- 
lating spontaneity. This conservative 
attitude toward his art led him to model 
his method of counterpoint very closely 
after that of Bach, combining it with 
an ingenious development of the sonata 
form, which actually created a new 
style and gave his genius distinct in- 
dividuality. Underneath his strict ad- 
herence to classical law and precedent 
lay an unquestionable native impulse to- 
ward progress, and if his untimely death 
and certain psychic racial tendencies 
prevented him from moving frankly to- 
ward a sharper advance, his right to a 
place among the great composers of the 
world is incontestable. 


Mendelssohn’s Greatest Work 


That Mendelssohn was at his best 
when he died (1847), scarcely in the 
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prime of life, there can be no doubt. 
Only two years before his death he com- 
pleted his greatest work, “Elijah,” and 
had witnessed its triumph at the Bir- 
mingham Festival, on Aug. 26, 1846. 
What he might have done had he lived 
as long as Hindel, is not highly proble- 
matical in view of what he was doing 
when the end came and in view of the 
fact that he had previously wasted 
much time on pseudo-classical forms, 
much as Handel did in his youth, and 
had arrived at’ the place in history 
where the development of the new art 
was barely in its incipency. Untimely 
as his death was, he had already given 
the musical world much that was beauti- 
ful; but, like the youthful activities of 
nearly all aesthetic thinkers, his work, 
speaking broadly, was reactionary. We 
develop our strength and our individu- 
ality from the study of the masters. 
Mendelssohn was still in that stage. 
What he gave us was excellently built 
on old forms, but he did not advance art 
in any great measure, except by creating 
new interest in it, and he left Haydn 
the last epoch-maker in the realm of ora- 
torio. Mendelssohn had the spirit of 
Progress, but in his concrete workman- 
ship he was conservative. While his 
rhetoric did not contain the empty meta- 
phor of the decadent, it did not possess 
the potent inspiration of the prophet, 
nor the vigorous assertiveness of the pio- 
neer. Mendelssohn was a Christianized 
Hebrew, and in that ethical fact lies 
many of the conflicting psychic elements 
which are observable in his composi- 
tions. The Jew’s sense of property, of 
concrete values, of the certainty of es- 
tablished forms, and his surety in tested 
processes held him back from the spirit- 
ual freedom and lofty aspiration of the 
Christian. One was in the blood; the 
other was yet too young in his life to 
have actualized itself. Had he lived long 
enough to instill the latter “in the blood,” 
the combination might have wrought 
marvellous results. It is on that same 
ground that the Jews are excellent in- 
terpreters, but fall short as creators. 
It was the combination in Wagner that 
helped to make him what he was. 

All things considered, Mendelssohn’s 
greatest gift remains the rediscovery of 
Bach, for the study of whose works he 
formed a choir of about 350 voices and 
succeeded, when only twenty years of 
age, in inducing the Berlin Singakademie 
to give a performance of the “Passion 
According to St. Matthew“ under his 
direction. This was the first time that 
that tremendous composition had _ been 
heard since the death of Bach. It re- 
stored Bach to the world. 

The next step in oratorio was an 
elaboration of the symphonic treatment 
inaugurated by Haydn and Beethoven. 
In it France had Gounod and César 
Franck, the only man who seemed able 
to prevent oratorio in France from be- 
coming wholly theatrical. Germany had 
Brahms, whose “‘Deutsches Requiem” is 
by many odds the best composition of 
choral music of the nineteenth century. 
England, “the land of the oratorio,” had 
no one. Some of us had hoped that Sir 
Edward Elgar might step into the breach 
with an element that would cause him 
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to stand to Handel as Wagner stands to 
Mozart, but so far he has not done it. 
The last real epoch still belongs uncon- 
ditionally to Handel and the revolution- 
ary strides which have been taken in 
the realm of music-drama have not had 
company in the world of oratorio. Men- 
delssohn promised, but he died too young 
to fulfill. Haydn started the sonata 
thought, but it ran off into opera. Per- 
haps the interest in the music-drama 
has been so overwhelming and attention 
so distracted by it that many who, like 
Handel in his early life, are wasting 
their time and energy in a field for which 
they have no special talent, will find 
their genius later on in the region of an 
advanced choral thought. Just new no 
one seems able to break down the 
classical barriers to a new freedom, but 
it needs no far-seeing prophet to assert 
that he will one day appear, and the 
resulting revival of the oratorio thought 
will sweep wide the world and choral 
art will have a vogue on a new basis, 
which will spell out the progress that is 
the destiny of all things. 

The savior of oratorio must be a new 
spirit born of the new thought of a new 
world; he must be a man of profound 
convictions, who despises the facile tri- 
umph gained by a meretricious appeal to 
untutored tastes; he must be a free and 
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death unknown, about 1550- 


1600) 


probably 


H. Schiitz (1585-1672) } 
J. S. Bach (1685-1750) ( phonic 
G. F. Handel (1685-1759) 


F. J. Haydn (1732-1809 
3eethoven (1770-1827) 


F. Mendelssohn (1809-1847) 
J. Brahms (1833-1897) j 


Sir Edward Elgar (1857- ) 
Cabriel Pierné (1863- ) 
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Emilio del Cavaliere (dates of birth and 


_ . (To this period belongs Claudio Monteverde (1567-1643). 
lutionized the harmonic system and, together with his power of musical rhetoric, 
demolished the rigid imitations of Palestrina and opened the way for modern music. ) 


RENAISSANCE 


independent thinker, who does not hesi- 
tate to sound the note of sublimity; he 
must be healthy-minded and free from 
the maudlin sick-brained aestheticism 
which is so apparent and nauseating in 
much that is modern; yet he must reach 
out towards the Absolute with the Abso- 
lute; he must be simple, but only by rea- 
son of a masterly command of the great 
complex of his technique; he must be 
resolute, and because of the certainty 
of his purpose and the clarity of his 
vision, he will appear austere and un- 
compromising. He will write absolute 
music, as Brahms and Beethoven did, and 
because of his fearlessness and because 
of his directness and the definition 
which he will give to his work, he will 
be convincing—but only after he is dead, 
perhaps! All of this will mean that he 
must be either rich or willing to live and 
to work in poverty. 
K & * * * * x 


We have spoken, in the beginning of 
this article, of the strata which make up 
the oratorio as an art-form. For the 
benefit and convenience of the student, 
we append a list of composers who repre- 
sent the transitional high-lights in the 
realm of oratorio and the characteristic 
movements of the periods to which they 
belong: 


THE GOLDEN AGE 


Polyphonic Church Music and Madrigals 


MONODISTS 


Founded Roman 17th Century school; was 
the first composer to apply the monodic 
style to sacred music. Wrote the first 
oratorio. 

His innovations revo- 


Renaissance of texture; combining monodic and poly- 
I c¢ principles with the elaboration of the aria 
in epic style. 


SONATA EPOCH 
Rise of the symphonic style. 
ROMANTIC PERIOD 


l Rediscovery of Bach; symphonic style further devel- 

oped and united with fresh lyric and dramatic ideas. 
MODERN 

Development of complex harmonic resources in a 
new continuity of texture. 


ase led by Richard Wagner, not by oratorio- 
makers. 


Instrumental refor- 








Dwellers in a Narrow Circle 


A Musician Muses on the ea ae of Artists and Their 
/ Fellows of Trade 


By EUGENIO DI PIRANI 





i is astonishing how people belonging 

to a certain group enclose themselves 
in their own circle and do not know any- 
thing about the existence of other groups. 
Their views, their knowledge extends 
only to their limited horizon, all which is 
beyond that does not concern them; it is 
as far to them as a star in the firma- 
ment. If they casually notice its blink- 
ing, that is the only notion they ever 
have of that distant world. 


As a musician I often find myself like 
a fish out of water, in company with per- 
sons belonging to another “trade.” They 
look at me as a rare specimen, as an in- 
truder who does not fit into their circle. 
They not only do not show the smallest 
interest in art, but even seem to have a 
kind of contempt for it. Yes, they permit 
themselves to be entertained by ragtime 
music as a help to digestion or as an ac- 
companiment to their loud conversation, 
but, that music must be created by some- 
body, that it does not grow on trees, that 
there are artists of genius whom those 
“who know” adore, never would enter 
into their heads. 

In Summer-time I am often together 
with farmers and have leisure to observe 
them. Cows, pigs, sheep, potato-worms, 
are the only subjects of their conversa- 
tion. Of course, it-is natural that thei: 


interest should be concentrated in agri 
cultural matters, but the fact that there 
are other fields of activity in which mil- 
lions of human beings are engaged is 
beyond their comprehension. 

How often, living in my bungalow busy 
with composing, playing, writing, I have 
heard the peasants. around me saying 
that I was leading an idle life, for the 
reason that I do not milk cows (it is 
true I would not know how, to begin 
with!) or strew the fertilizer on the 
fields. What a useless thing music is; 
one can feed nobody with it, not even the 
pigs! 


And business men? Notes, chec} 
terests, cheap purchases and lu 
sales, sickening sweetness to pros 
buyers, these are the only matters 
concern them; they are blind and d 
anything else. What does it mea 
these merchant souls to be engag 
any occupation which does not 
money? An acquaintance of mi: 
whom I confided that I was writi 
opera, asked me how much I wa 
pecting to earn after its completi 
replied that I had not thought at 
that matter. 

“What is the use of writing it t 
he said. I answered that it was a 
faction, even a need for me to do ¢g 
that the commercial part was tota 
different to me. At that confessi: 
looked at me as if he considered m 
for the lunatic asylum. 

One of these parvenus was show; 
me his collection of pictures. Of s 
he had not the faintest idea of ar . hy 
simply had commissioned some age : ; 
buy him a “gallery.” “That picture 9st; 
one thousand dollars,” he explaine | ¢, 
me, “that costs two thousand,” and ;.: op. 
I noticed a nice “Sunset” and dec red 
that I found it very inspiring. “Oh, + \at’s 
nothing,” he retorted, “it costs only iw, 
hundred” That was the only stan ‘ard 
with which he measured art. 

What about sport circles and thei: ny 
merous subdivisions? A _ baseball! fay 
does not care for an automobilist, a pv- 
gilist is totally indifferent toward , 
horseman and all together do not care a 
fig for artists and professors. 

Speaking of professors, they imagin 
they know so much, they think they ar 
superior beings. It reminds me of the 
conceited professor who, having vive, 
convincing proofs (so he believed) of his 
stunning knowledge to a witty soviety 
lady, asked her if she would not be proud 
to know so much as he did, whereupon 
she replied: “I would be still more prou! 
to know all that you do not know.” 

That professor will look with undis- 
guised contempt at the wretched mortals 
who busy themselves with other matter; 
than the one he teaches in his class. H 
feels so immeasurably wise. “Religion, 
God, Afterlife ... ? Pshaw! Things for 
little boys and washerwomen, or at t! 
most for priests!” But ask him to ex. 
plain the divine force which pervades the 
whole universe; he wraps himself in enig. 
matic, empty phrases; he cannot do 
What are musicians in his eyes? Pitifu 
ignoramuses who only know how to jing: 
a piano. What are painters, sculptors? 
Mere artisans who are not fit to assoc 
ate with “college graduates.” 

There would be no end investigating 
the narrowmindedness of the different 
circles. How much better for them | 
they would try to go beyond their enclos- 
ure and look at the beautiful word 
around them! A certain amount of ver 
satility would prove an inspiration t 
everybody, no matter what branch of a 
tivity he chooses as his own. The more 
one’s horizon broadens, the more [his 
work will show that versatility whic 
commands general appreciation and re 
ognition. 

Let the artist venture upon the fie. 
of science and business. It will help hin 
to awake from dreamland and approac! 
the realities, the needs of life; it \ 
make him more practical and persua‘ 
him that one cannot live only on pha 
toms and on castles in the air. Let t 
business man, the scientist be a'so | 
terested in art; he will impart to the a") 
stuff he is accustomed to handle a tout’ 
of poetry, a beauty which will make " 
more palatable, more tasteful to the ma 
jority. 

Too much concentration, too muc!i spe 
cializing is like putting a straight jack 
to the brain. It can not expand at |der') 
and ends in being crippled. 

Take interest in everything; that © 
make you more altruistic, more des:'4)° 
company to all with whom you come !! 
contact; you will get nearer to success. 
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Los Angeles Gains a Notable 
Conductor in Mr. Rothwell 




















7} \V YORK will shortly lose one of 
N ; foremost musicians and one of 
-veatest of living conductors. Late 
September Walter Henry Rothwell 
this city for Los Angeles, there 
id the newly organized symphony 
tra, which is supported by the 
eence of Senator Clark, of Mon- 
tana. His departure will leave a gap 
t easily filled, for, though Mr. Roth- 
1as had no opportunity of late to 





Walter Henry Rothwell, Conductor of the 
Los Angeles Symphony Orchestra 


exercise his great gifts at the head of 
any Eastern orchestra, his duties as 
teacher of composition and conducting 
have been as arduous as profitable and 
his pupils both numerous and distin- 
guished. Fortunately the pupils of his 
wife, the noted soprano, Elizabeth Roth- 
well-Wolff, will not be similarly deprived, 
for this artist will remain in New York 
and devote her energies to teaching as 
heretofore. 

Mr. Rothwell’s engagement for the 
new post came as a result of telegraphic 
negotiations and a flying trip to the 
Coast on the part of the conductor. 
Barely settled in Maine for a well-earned 
vacation, he received a wire from Man- 
ager Behymer, of the orchestra, inquir- 
ing if he would consider the appointment. 
Mr. Rothwell, eager as he is to fulfill his 
life’s work, which is conducting, was in 
no mood to reply unconditionally. He 
lesired to assure himself of many things. 
Would the orchestral material at his dis- 
posal be of the highest class? According 
to promises it would be, but might not 
there be differences of opinion as to what 
‘onstituted first-class material? Also, 
to what extent would he be limited in his 
choice of programs? And what was the 
musical status of Los Angeles? To put 
an end to guesswork, he determined to 
make first-hand observations and _ in- 
juiries. He went to Los Angeles and 
was, in his own words, “amazed and de- 
lighted.” The musicians were admirable 
from whom he had to select his ninety 
men. His judgment and predilection 
were to govern programs and everything 
else. The hall was to be arranged or 
rearranged to suit him. 
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Mr. Rothwell accepted. He went to 
Butte, Mont., to visit Senator Clark, who 
promised him every facility in attaining 
his artistic objects. The season will be- 
gin Oct. 24. There will be twelve pairs 
of concerts, on Friday afternoons and 
Saturday evenings, as well as a Sunday 
series and a number of children’s con- 
certs. And what appeals especially to 
Mr. Rothwell is the chance offered to 
create a musical tradition for Los 
Angeles. 

He is back East at present to complete 
his vacation and secure a musical library 
—a troublesome task. He regrets the 
necessity of leaving his family for the 
time being, but conducting has ever been 
the joy of Mr. Rothwell’s life and first- 
rate orchestras are not dispensed with 
prodigality, even to the most deserving 
artists of the baton. me Bae 


WERRENRATH IN LINCOLN 





Metropolitan Baritone Sings Before 
15000 Persons at Assembly 


LINCOLN, NEB., Aug. 18.—Recent con 
certs in Lincoln included the highly suc- 
cessful concert given at Nebraska Ep- 
worth Assembly on Wednesday evening. 
Reinald Werrenrath, accompanied by 
Isaac Van Grove, sang before an audi- 
ence of over 15,000 persons. Particular 
favorites on the program were the 
“Mother Goose Melodies” by Crist. Mr. 
Werrenrath was forced to add a half- 
dozen encores. Mrs. Werrenrath and 
children were in the audience, having 
come down from Dakota, where they 
are spending some weeks with relatives. 

Another attraction at the Assembly, 
which continued for ten days, was “Pina- 
fore.” The performance went well until 
a gathering storm made hearing a trifle 
difficult. Community singing was a fea- 
ture. 

Walter Wheatley is making a sum 
mer’s tour of Australia in grand opera. 
Mr. Wheatley expects to return to Lin- 
coln in the fall, and in the mean time 
his studios are in charge of Lenore Bur- 
kett. 

Excellent orchestral programs are be 
ing given nightly at the Rialto Theater 
by the Rialto orchestra, under the direc- 
tion of Jean L. Shafer. 

Great throngs of people are in at- 
tendance each week at the Thursday eve- 
ning and Sunday afternvon band con- 
certs at Antelope Park, under the man- 
agement of the Park Commission. 

B. G. K. 


Olive Fremstad to Reappear on Recital 
Platform in Autumn 


Mme. Olive Fremstad has come under 
the management of Loudon Charlton and 
has been recently booked for a series 
of ten appearances in February for the 
Northwestern territory by the Ellison- 
White Bureau. Mme. Fremstad will un- 
doubtedly give a Carnegie Hall recital 
before her departure, but as yet no date 
has been definitely agreed upon. This 
summer, dividing her time between her 
Bridgeton, Me., summer home and the 
Gramartan, Mme. Fremstad is busy tak- 
ing a complete rest preparatory to her 
transcontinental trip. 





Portland, Ore., Violinist in East 

Mrs. Susie Pipes, violinist, of Port 
land, Ore., a leading figure in music on 
the Pacific Coast, was in New York last 
week on her way home from Bar Har- 
bor, Me., where she has been spending 
the summer. While at Bar Harbor, she 
has been playing sonatas frequently with 
Harold Bauer and other distinguished 
pianists. Mrs. Pipes is the viclinist of 
one of the best known trios, an excellent 
organization whose reputation at pres- 
ent is confined to the Coast, but which 
promises to spread this season through 
the medium of several New York con- 
certs now being planned. 


A Tripute 


to the 


Stieff Piano 


Atlantic City Steel Pier Company 


J. BOTHWELL, MANAGER 





ATLANTIC City. N. J....J WL... 4/19 


Chas. M. Stieff, 
Baltimore, Md., 


My Dear Mr. Stieff,- 


You will be pleased to learn that the 
piano built for the Steel Pier is holding true 
to the splendid impression it created upon its 


arrival. 


We have used it daily since February un- 
der the most varied and trying atmospheric con- 
ditions. Your construction and treatment in 
combating these destructive influences are a 


remarkable success,- 
well feel proud of. 


In addition to its 


an achievement you might 


durability, it proves 


itself to be the most exquisitely toned piano 
I know of with a mechanism of absolute per- 


fection. 


Thanking you for your interest in construct- 
ing this wonderful instrument, I am, 
Faithfully yours, 


An 


Conductor Steel Pier Symphony Orchestra. 





DUBINSKY PLAYS AT BELMAR 


’Cellist Heard in Concert for Benefit of 
Hebrew Orphans 


BELMAR, N. J., Aug. 20.—Vladimir 
Dubinsky, ’cellist, gave a recital on the 
evening of Aug. 16 at the Atlantic Hotel, 
for the benefit of the Hebrew National 
Orphan Institute. He was assisted by 
Henri Barron, tenor; Herman Kossoff, 
pianist and Jean Barondes, soprano. 

Mr. Dubinsky was in particularly good 
form and played all his numbers with ex- 
cellent technique, tone and unusually fine 
artistry. 

The program opened with the “Agnus 
Dei” arranged from the second entr’acte 
of Bizet’s incidental music to Daudet’s 
“T”Arlésienne” sung by Mr. Barron and 
with the obligato played by Mr. Dubin- 
sky. It was enthusiastically received by 
the audience. Mr. Kossoff was then heard 
in a Chopin Scherzo and Miss Barondes 
in the aria from Act I of Massenet’s 
“Hérodiade,” and a melody by Weiner. 

Mr. Dubinsky’s other numbers were: 
“Cantabile,” by César Cui; “Polonaise de 
Concert,” by Popper and pieces by Tschai- 
kovsky and Glazounoff. Mr. Kossoff 
offered numbers by Rachmaninoff and 
Moszkowsky. Mr. Barron sang an aria 
from “Eugen Onegin,” and Miss Barondes 
an aria from “Madame Butterfly.” 


Elias Breeskin Makes Records for 
Phonograph 





Elias Breeskin, the violinist, who re- 
turned to New York from Blue Hill, Me., 
for his appearance at the Stadium con- 
certs on Aug. 1, had planned to return 
north for the balance of the summer, but 
has been forced to remain in the city 


owing to his engagement to make pho 
nograph records for the Brunswick- 
Balke Collender Company. His first re- 
cordings have come out so remarkably 
well that the company is desirous of hav 
ing at least six of them in the new 
catalog which will be issued in the fall, 
consequently Mr. Breeskin’s vacation 
time has been curtailed. His first New 
York engagement of the season will be 
at Carnegie Hall on Oct. 26, when he 
plays in a concert given for the benefit 
of the United American: War Veterans. 
He will also be heard under the same 
auspices at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, Philadelphia, on Nov. 8. 





Griffith Student to Tour Panama 


Hazel Huntington, coloratura-soprano, 
pupil of Yeatman Griffith, sailed Aug. 14 
for Panama, where she will tour the 
camps as a government entertainer. Be- 
sides doing this, Miss Huntington will 
appear in concerts. Miss Huntington 
has a beautiful coloratura voice and is 
an artist. She is soloist at the Hanson 
Place Baptist Church in Brooklyn. 


Henri Leroy, the well known French 
clarinetist, who will play that instru- 
ment with the New Symphony Orchestra 
this season, arrived from France last 
week. He went to Paris early in the 
summer to obtain his discharge from the 
French Army. 





Thelma Given, young American vio- 
linist, gave a recital for the benefit of 
the Saranac Lake Society for the Con- 
trol of Tuberculosis at the Pontiag The- 
ater, Saranac Lake, N. Y., on Aug. 24. 





GABRIELLA BESANZONI 


M EZZO0-SOPRANO-—-CONTRALTO 








will be available for concerts after February 10th, 1920, and has given written authority to R. E. JOHNSTON to arranse 
bookings for ten concerts for her, following her Metropolitan appearances, and has also given him an option on all addi- 
tional concert appearances during the balance of the season 1919-1920. 








For terms and dates apply to R. E. JOHNSTON 






1451 Broadway, New York City 
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“THREE WORDS,” “Harbour of Dreams,” 
“Love’s Voice Divine.’’ By Edwin B. Ab- 
bott. (St. Paul, Minn.: W. J, Dyer & Bro.) 


There seem to be so many songs these 
days that fall betwixt and between, as it 
were, that are musically neither fish, 
flesh nor even good red herring, that 
these melodious, unconstrained numbers 
by Edwin B. Abbott are not unwelcome. 
No, they may hardly be called art-songs; 
their purely melodic appeal is too direct, 
their harmonization tco diatonically con- 
ventional. Yet “Three Words” (I Love 
You) and “Harbour of Dreams” are not 
undeserving. They are easily singable, 
well climaxed. “Three Words,” for a 
song of the ballad type is particularly 
good. “Harbour of Dreams” (In the 
Island of Sleep), though the composer 
clings to the time-honored, six-eight tune 
which some of the modern Russians have 
shown us is no longer obligatory for 
cradle songs, has grace and a pleasing 
lilt. ‘“Love’s Voice Divine” (I Adore 
Thee), in our opinion is the least original 
of the three with its Ernest Ball-like 
closing refrain section cut to pattern. 
The lyrics by Oakley Stout are what are 
demanded for these songs of less subtle 
imagining: they match the simple mu- 
sical directness of the songs with sim- 
ple sentiments understanding of the ma- 
jority, in fact demanded by it. So, while 
their kind cannot claim a place on the 
higher level of inspiration, they are good 
in their own way, and deserve such 
recognition at a time when so much that 
is not even good in their way is produced. 
All three of the songs are published for 
high and medium voice. 

© x * 


“INGEBORG.” By Emile Foss Christiani. 
(Boston: Arthur P. Schmidt.) 


“Ingeborg” is a little piano song from 
the days of Fritjiof and the “Edda,” 
when the Scandinavian capitalists and 
proletarians united in reducing the high 
cost of living in their own land by rais- 
ing it in other countries through Viking 
pillaging expeditions. “Ingeborg” sings 
of the brave Viking’s deeds, so a little 
verse motto at the head of the composi- 
tion informs us, and does so in a stream 
of clear and engaging melody. Mr. 
Christiani’s number is a song without 
words, playable to a degree and only of 
medium difficulty. As such it should 
commend itself to the teacher who appre- 
ciates pieces calculated to stimulate the 
pupil’s imagination and develop taste in 


rendering. 
* * * 


“INTO YOUR GARDEN,” ‘Never the Night- 
ingale,” “Indian Lament.” By Charles 
Huerter. ‘‘June.’’ By Charles T. Ferry. 
“When Streaming from the Eastern Skies.’’ 
By Eduardo Marzo. (New York: Harold 
Flammer, Inc.) 


Charles Huerter has written three 
new songs, distinct in type and each 
good of its kind. As regards “Into 
Your Garden,” it is issued for both high 
and low voice on the supposition, no 
doubt sufficiently legitimate, that a 
smooth, taking, two-page melody of its 
sort, with a nice adjustment of stress, 
a pleasantly luscious accompaniment 
and an obvious sentimental flavor in text 
and tune, will make it popular for more 
than one register. “Never the Nightin- 
gale’ (the text written by Adelaide 
Crapsey) is more of a dramatic song. 
It carries on with a good, flowing melodic 
line standing out against a delicately 
manipulated accompaniment, and with 
one of those molto dppassionato, ff and 
fff climaxes @ reprise which a singer 
can make so effective. 

“Indian Lament,” to a graceful poem 
by Herbert J. Brandon (who wrote the 
lyric of “Into Your Garden,” as well), 
is an agreeable vocal bit of pesudo- 
aboriginal color. It is not of the rugged 
and cacophonous type which makes up 
in authenticity what it lacks in charm 
and, heaven be praised, it sounds as well 
as it sings. Native Indian music is an 
acquired taste, and the more true such 
music is to the scientific phonograph rec- 
ord, the more “gamey” its flavor, the 


less we are likely to enjoy it:- Mr. - 


Huerter’s song is distinctly not one of 
this kind. It is well written, it has color 
and charm; yet it is not too crimsonly 
reminiscent of the barbarous melopoeia 
of the Red Man. 

Arthur Guiterman has written the 
happy Bile poem, which has prompted 
Charles T. Ferry’s “June” song. It is 


-emplar of its kind. 


a bright, very vocal and taking bit of 
melody, with the arpeggiate accompanl- 
ment which most composers like to as- 
sociate with songs of June and its pre- 
decessors, May and April. The climax 
is good. The song is ascribed to Agnes 
Grant. 

“When Streaming From the Eastern 
Skies” is an eminently usable sacred 
song, properly laid out and filled in, as 
it were, and having those somewhat 
negative qualities of merit which are 
potent in making the sacred song popu- 
lar with church singers. 

« * * * 


“THE ANSWER OF THE STARS.” By 
Frederick S. Converse. (Boston: C, C. 
Birchard & Co.) 


This new choral score, eighteen pages 
long, for mixed voices, soprano solo and 
orchestra, does full credit to the talent 
and musicianship of Frederick S. Con- 
verse, and the fine poem by M. A. De 
Wolfe Howe, which inspired it. The 
work—text and music—has been con- 
ceived “In Honor to American Soldiers 
and Sailors of the Great War,” though 
much that was done at the Peace Con- 
ference serves to negative the beautiful 
idealistic vision “The Answer of the 
Stars” invokes. The opening theme, to 
the lines, “Stars that are vigilant eyes 
of the flags returning, Home from the 
crimsoned fields where the fight was 
won,” broadly and nobly presented by 
the soprano solo, then by the chorus, re- 
verts at the close in the same way, giv- 
ing the score cohesion and unity. 
short choral cantabile, followed by a six- 
measure instrumental preface introduces 
the stately stanzas, three in number, 
which describe the selfless “giving” 
which “flashed the vision.” Rich sonor- 
ity of effect, a sustained plane of dig- 
nity and power mark an inspiring stretto 
of choral movement that climaxes splen- 
didly in the line “Bright in the eyes of 
your flags through the war-torn years,” 
followed by the reappearance of the first 
theme and tempo, and the solemn con- 
cluding adagio espressivo 

“The Answer of the Stars” is a fine, 
a singable, a timely chorus. May one 
hope that the nation to whose soldiers 
and sailors it is ascribed will not suffer 
the truth of the ideals which inspired it 
to suffer by such denials as that rep- 
resented by the Shantung betrayal. 


“IN DIXIE-LAND.” By George Dyson. 


(Boston: Boston Music Co.) 


At the present day easy pieces for 
young violinists must have more than 
purely technical advantages to recom- 
mend them: they must make a distinct 
melody appeal. If they are provided 
with piano accompaniments, as are these 
four by Mr. Dyson, the accompaniments 
must also aid in inspiring interest and 
helping the general effect. Mr. Dyson, in 
writing this attractive group of num- 
bers, has borne this all in mind. They 
have the usual kind of pleasantly sug- 
gestive program titles: “At Evening 
Bell,” “Silken Sails,” “Moon Fairy” and 
“Elfin Market,” and, if one allows for 
the fact that they must not trespass be- 
yond a certain technical range, show 
a graceful faculty for melodic invention, 
and an understanding for what effect 
the limitations set permit. What is a 
decided point in their favor, and one 
that should influence the teacher, is that 
they are sincerely written; one senses 
the composers enjoyment in these little 
thoughts. And this is a quality deserv- 
ing of mention even when it shows it- 
self in a group of teaching pieces. Many 
a more pretentious number published 
fails utterly to show its presence. 

* 


“THE TINKER’S SONG.” 
Slater. “Fair Dreams.” By A. Buzzi- 
Peccia. ‘‘May Morning.”’ By John Martel. 
(Boston: Boston Music Co.) 


Why is it that a “Tinker’s Song” of 
almost any kind usually has a vague 
flavor of “Robin Hood” about it, and 
seems to suggest that its hero served an 
apprenticeship in Sherwood Forest. Not 
that Mr. Slater’s song is not a good ex- 
It has plenty of go 
and swing, and is a good example of the 
modern occupational ballad which has 
taken the place of the old occupational 
folk-song, and whose keynote is idealiza- 
tion in text and tune of the occupation. 
Miss May Byron’s lyric is also good and 
thus matches its setting. There is, we 


By David Dick 


’ for high and low voice. 


suppose, no artistic canon which forbids 
idealization in song, even that of the oc- 
cupation of a tinker; yet actualities at 
times emphasize the deep gulf between 
the real and the ideal. However, “The 
Tinker’s Song” is a taking and cheerful 
number, whether or no tinkers to-day 
really feel as it implies. It is published 
“Fair Dreams” 
(Les beaux réves), French text by Axel, 
English version by P. C. Warren, is an 
effective, dramatically soulful song by A. 
Buzzi-Peccia, who has the art of pre- 
senting a musical idea with no less fer- 
vor than distinction: the working up of 
the climax is excellent. It is not too 
subtle for all its musicianship to pre- 
clude the wider favor which we imagine 
may be its portion. It is put forth for 
high and low voice. “May Morning” is a 
pleasing, well-written song with a good, 
flowing melodic line, a natural and quite 
unconstrained accompaniment, and a 
fresh, diatonic mood in conformity with 
its title. It sings well and effectively, 
and neither rises above nor falls below a 
plane of honest achievement grateful to 
the ear. It is published for high, medium 
and low voice. 
* & aa 


“CHANT NEGRE” (‘The Old Ship 0’ Zion’). 
(Boston: 


By John Tasker Howard, Jr. 


Cc. W. Thompson & Co.) 


Dedicated to Mr. Howard Brockway, 
this piano setting by John Tasker How- 
ard, Jr., of an old spiritual sung for 
him by an ex-slave, seems well worth 
preserving, and is a worthy addition to 
the already extensive literature of tran- 
scriptions and arrangements of these 
traditional negro songs, This piano ver- 
sion—the text of the spiritual is printed 
at the head of the page—is well ex- 
pressed pianistically, and shows good 
taste and a sense for effect. The French 
title “Chant Négre” would, perhaps, 
have been more appropriate were the 
composition an original one. As it is, 
the name of the spiritual itself, “Old 
Ship o’ Zion,” used as a secondary title, 
might more fittingly have been employed 
as the main one. 

* * * 


“GOLDEN CROWN.” By Herman L. Gant. 
voort and Rupert Graves. (New York: 
M. Witmark & Sons.) 


“Golden Crown,” a negro spiritual, 
though its non-inclusion in the Hampton 
Institute’s book of “Religious Folk- 
Songs of the Negro” does not necessarily 
imply that it is not an original negro 
melody, frankly avows itself “after the 
manner,” rather than the thing itself. 
At least, its title-page says “lyric and 
music Herman L. Gantvoort and Rupert 
Graves.” Yet if “Golden Crown” is not 
a bona-fide negro spiritual it almost de- 
serves to be one. And who knows, it 
may find its way from New York to the 
South, and in the passing of centuries, 
its true origin lost (as has happened in 
the case of other music), may some day 
find itself included in a twenty-third 
or fourth century collection, as sung to 
the compiler by some venerable Uncle 
Ned or Tom. The authors, both in text 
and in tune, seem to have caught the 








spirit, the quality of the old s; 
with decided success. And fo 
they deserve due credit. It will, 
ably, be accorded, for “Golden ( 
makes enjoyable listening and ; 
vincingly worth while, even thoug 
not traditionally pedigreed. 
* 


REVES, Op, 65, No. 1. By Florent s 
(Paris: A Durand et Fils.) 


From the press of a famous P: 
publisher comes Florent Schmitt’ 
piano transcription of his sym 
poem for orchestra, Réves, pert 
with success for the first time in 
last winter. It is appropriately 
cated to his friend Teodor Szant 
Hungarian concert-pianist who 
Paris his home, and who himse 
composed a sonata a la hongroi: 
various virtuoso pieces for his j 
ment. As might be expected of a 
version of any modern work, and 
composer expressly states, it is a 
cert” transcription, and makes d: |, 
technical demands. Yet, musica]! 
those who can play it, Réves repay: 
ing. A motto by Léon-Paul Far; 


printed beneath the title on the first 


music page. It says, approxim 
“Behold our days and our dreams 
Sharing them from of old, we 
around them as we might to look 
images. They thrust aside the n 
nal screen. 


us, when mystery sounds fron 
threshold of feverish nights.” One » | 


call this a difficult bit of poetic im: ser, 
to express convincingly in music. Ye 
genuine inspiration—and this cann ¢ | 


denied Florent Schmitt—is never 
loss. 


has been translated tonally with rea : 
sincere beauty. Of course, orchest’s 
there must be a greater richness o/ 
fect, a more delicate and colorful! 


pigmentation than the utmost resources 


of the modern concert grand permit. 
yet, pianistically, this presentati: 
the original symphonic ideas is, des; 


its difficulty, entirely valid. Throughout 


the poem the melodic designs are be 


tifully clear, the chromatic figurations 
and developments smooth, flowing ; 


varied. Beginning Lent, sans exué 


tion, there is a rising and falling wave 


of tempo change, of acceleration and 
tardation, that gives vivid rhythm 


away on its closing chord. And it 


sionism at its best—it is free in form, 
does not rely on mere atmosphere 


take the place of inner formal coherence. 


It might be said, incidentally, that si 


it was written in the Pyrenese, in 1913, 


it cannot be considered an inspiratio 
reaction either to the Great War, or 
that conclusion with which the labors 


the Peace Conference have crowned it. 


F. H. M 





CHICAGO, ILL.—Lillian Thomas Johns- 


ton has taken the classes of Albert 
Ruff, teacher of singing, during the 
ter’s temporary absence in New York. 


- « They come fo) war, 
with the halting step of those who lov. 


The subtle, impressionistic ; esy, 
the vague immaterial mood of the :0 


to the whole composition, until it dies 
has 
to the full that saving grace of impres- 


lat- 


anenarey 


| 
JOSEPHINE LUCCHESE 
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“The Singer of Happiness’’ 





First New York Recital 
Aeolian Hall, Wednesday Afternoon, November 26, 1°!” 





America’s Youngest and Most Gifted Soprano 





PERSONAL REPRESENTATIVE 
THEODORE VAN HEMERT, 120 Broadway, New York City 
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i” Mate” 


Louis Arthur Russel! 


CARNEGIE HALL 


Voice Specialist, Diction, Repertoire, Coa: | 
Conductor NEWARK ORATORIO SOCIETY 
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San Francisco Symphony 
Announces Seasons Plans 


Conductor Hertz Soon to Publish Programs—Prices Planned 
to Fit Every Purse—Musical Association Officially En- 





me ae 
re 











dorses Chamber Music Society—Latter to Present Many 


New Scores—Arthur Claassen Organizing Choral Society 











YAN FRANCISCO, CAL., Aug. 18.— 
) patrons of the San Francisco Sym- 
hony Orchestra were delighted at the 
nnouncement made by the Musical As- 
giation on Saturday, concerning its 
ork for the coming season. Alfred 
Hertz, who, by his splendid conducting, 
as made many friends not only among 
he music lovers but also the general 
yblic, and who during the past four 
ears has constantly increased his popu- 
prity with the men of the orchestra, has 
en re-engaged, and will soon have his 
rograms for the season ready for pub- 
n cation. Several soloists are being con- 
‘dered and a most attractive season is 
redicted. The members of the associa- 
‘on, according to subscriptions, are mak- 
g reservations, and the public sale will 
e opened on Sept. 22, the first concert 
ing scheduled for Oct. 10, at the Cur- 
ot n Theater. 
Ne The concerts are given at an admis- 
a fon price which will enable all music- 
y, pvers to hear them as the seats for the 
cular concerts range from 50c to $2, 
nd the popular concerts from 25c to $1. 
he season extends from Oct. 10 to 
farch 7, and there will be twelve Fri- 
ay concerts at which the audience is 
ade up largely frora the members of 
e association and their friends, and 
velve Sunday eoncerts when the pro- 
ram is repeated for the general public. 
hese will alternate with ten popular 
pncerts. 
Manager A, W. Widenham says that 
ie indications are for a more success- 
| season than any ever given hereto- 
pre. He also makes the following an- 
ouncement, which is received with 













fe MlMleasure by all who are interested in the 
es eal music of San Francisco; 

“ Endorses Chamber Musie Society 

et fe The Musical Association is this year 
to ving its official endorsement to the 


Ce, hamber Musie Society of San Fran- 
ee sco, following the precedent established 
\3, i the East, where symphony organiza- 
al Mons often assist in the work of chamber 
t busic societies of standing. This is par- 
of Mecularly appropriate in our case, inas- 

luch as Louis Persinger, Horace Britt 

nd Louis Ford, of the society, are mem- 

trs of the symphony orchestra, and 
ns- athan Firestone was formerly a mem- 

E. r, 
at- Mm Vith this endorsement the Chamber 
uslc Society enters on its fourth sea- 
mn. Elias Hecht, its founder; Louis 
frsinger, its director, and Jessica Col- 
tl, its manager, are enthusiastic over 
le season’s outlook. Two series will be 
en, alternating every two weeks, one 

Which will be devoted to the higher 
ass of compositions and the other pre- 
iting standard works, novelties and 
Kcerpts from various works suited to 
© popular taste, and at the same time 
ving as a medium for education along 
Usical lines. 

A number of new compositions will be 
resented, some still in MS. Among the 
ter will be the “Andean” Quartet by 
*menico Brescia, whose music for this 
‘ar's Bohemian Grove Play was so en- 
uslastically received. This quartet 
°n tirst favorable mention at the Cham- 
1 Music Festival in Pittsfield last year, 
“1 eighty-two compositions were sub- 
a rhe society will give its con- 
he iS year in the new Players’ Club 
ater. The attendance has so in- 
“ased during the last two seasons as to 
any a larger auditorium, and this 

*r presents unusual attractions for 
ganization of this kind. 

Program at Memorial Unveiling 
Impr. Sive ceremonies by the -o 
ay Club marked the unveiling of the 

‘t Harte memorial tablet on Aug. 15. 
| bal 4 bas relief of fifteen of the prin- 
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“Ma 


4 fs ‘racters in the author’s works 
a as designed and made by Joseph J. 
ial ‘he program to which the pub- 
Yas invited was as follows: 

“électiong by the Bohemian Club Band; 
, . “Y Warren F. Palmer, President of 
_-lemian Club; Unveiling, by Charles D. 
‘The Two Ships,” by Bret Harte, 
ply sic by Wallace A. Sabin (sung by 
3 ; \cdfield); Address by Joseph D. Red- 
'Uartet, “Fate,” by Bret Harte, set to 














music by Uda Waldrop and sung by Charles 
Bulotti, Lowell Redfield, Angus McCandish 
and John McEwing; Recitation, ‘‘Dow’s 


Flat,’’ by Bret Harte, Dr. J. Wilson Shields; 
Selections by Bohemian Club Band, Uda 
Waldrop at the piano. 


Robert Lloyd’s Return 


Robert Lloyd, a local singer, prominent 
for his choral and choir directing, was 
one of the first men selected to aid in the 
musical training of the soldiers. Re- 
turning home he gives glowing accounts 
of his work. In a recent interview he 
said that his musical pioneering was be- 
gun by teaching a few men whom he 
was able to assemble at odd times to sing 
some popular chorus, a line at a time, 
and by leading them on a march gradu- 
ally interesting others to join them in the 
singing. It was slow work, but after a 
time as the boys awoke to the fact that 
the better they sang the better they 
worked, the singing became general and 
from a “dour silent lot of men” the 
camp resounded with song. The men 
sang in companies, in battalions and in 
regimental formation, and they enjoyed 
it. 

Not one of the least of the advantages 
of musical training was found in the 
training camp, where Mr. Lloyd says 
he noted that the embryo officers were 
unable to give orders which could be 
heard, without injury to their voices. 
With the co-operation of the command- 
ing officer lectures were inaugurated 
and such training in the use of the voice 


given as was of inestimable value in the 
daily drill. 

Robert Blackmore, a young tenor, 
made his San Francisco début in a re- 
cital at Sorosis Hall on Friday evening. 
He has a clear true voice with good 
enunciation and will undoubtedly make 
a success in New York, where he has 
been engaged to sing in light opera. 

Arthur Claasen, noted choral conduc- 
tor, composer and singer, has located 
here and is perfecting arrangements for 
the organization of a choral society. His 
recent activities have been in San An- 
tonio, where he organized the Mozart 
Society, established an artist course, and 
introduced the regular symphony sea- 
sons. 


Organist O’Connell’s Recitals 


The 121st recital was given on the 
Exposition organ Sunday evening, Dr. 
Maurice W. O’Connell presiding at the 
console. He is the organist and choir 
director at St. Dominic’s Church and 
was chosen as one of the organists to 
fill Mr. Lemare’s place during his ab- 
sence on vacation. His program, which 
was greatly enjoyed, was made up from 
the compositions of Batiste, Massenet, 
Saint-Saéns, Wagner, Chopin, Schumann 
and Gounod. He was ably assisted by 
Blanche Hamilton Fox, mezzo-soprano, 
and Arthur Mosher, accompanist. 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank W. Healy have 
returned from their vacation, which not 
only included a business trip to New 
York and other eastern cities, but a rest 
of several weeks at Lake Tahoe. 

ELENA M. BEALS. 





Occidental Children Give Concert in 
Hamamatsu, Japan 


HAMAMATSU, JAPAN, July 30.—A note 
to the Japan Advertiser relates the de- 
tails of the children’s concert given on 
July 25, as follows: 

“The second of the Children’s Concerts 
under the direction of Mrs. E. M. Loi- 
zeaux proved to be one of the most de- 
lightful of this or previous seasons. 

“The program opened with a piano 
solo by Mrs. van Zandt, followed by a 
vocal solo by Louise Schaffner. Scribner 


Cobb gave a number. After a piano duet 
by Mrs. Shively, there was a recitation by 
Ruth Cunningham and a piano solo 
by Lucile Umbreit. The Japanese song 
by Roland van Zandt, who wore Japanese 
costume, was most effective, as was also 
the Doll Drill. The quintet of violins 
and vocal pieces was performed by Lil- 
lian and John Shrively as violinists and 
Alice and Mary Shrively and John Shu- 
maker as singers. The next number, a 
folk dance, was the same dance that had 
been given before the Tokyo Women’s 
Club by the children of the Tsukiji For- 
eign School, originally trained by Miss 
Burton, and repeated at this concert un- 
der the direction of Mrs. Umbreit and 
Mrs. Iglehart.” 

I wish to add that E. B. Stilson is a 
blind musician, whose performance at 
Nagoya in May, ata Y. M. C. A. concert, 
was greatly interesting, especially as he 
gave popular Japanese songs. 

C. H. I. 





B. V. Guevchenian Marries Edna Down- 
ing in Guilford (N. C.) College 


GUILFORD COLLEGE, N. C., Aug. 25.— 
Badrig Vartan Guevchenian, tenor and 
vocal teacher in Guilford College, and 
Edna B. Downing, teacher of piano in 
Friends Academy, Long Island, N. Y., 
were married Aug. 21, 1919. 





Artists in Tarrytown Recital 


TARRYTOWN, N. Y., Aug. 25.—An in- 
teresting recital was given at Miss Ma- 
son’s school, “The Castle,” on the eve- 
ning of Aug. 22, in which Christiaan 
Kriens, the New York violinist and com- 
poser, and Mme. Matja Niessen-Stone, 
mezzo-soprano, were heard as soloists, 
with Maude Thompson, accompanist. 
Mr. Kriens, who is and has been the head 
of the musical department of this school 
for the past eight years, delighted the 
audience through his charming interpre- 
tations of works by Saint-Saéns, Men- 
delssohn, Kreisler and a group of his 
own compositions, while Mme. Niessen- 
Stone scored equally in Saint-Saéns’s 
aria, “Mon cceur s’ouvre a ta voix,” and 
in well chosen groups of Italian, English 
and French songs. 














Milwaukee’s Municipal Quartet 
Sings for 540,000 in 9 Weeks 
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Milwaukee’s Park Quartet, Supported by 
Million Persons This Season. Left 
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Municipality, Which Has Sung to a Half 
to Right, George Russell, Baritone; Elsa. 


Bloedel, Contralto; Clementine Malek, Soprano; and Harry Meurer, Tenor 


ILWAUKEE, Aug. 18.—Milwaukee 

has four singers with a unique rep- 
utation of having sung fer a half million 
people in the course of only two months, 
or to be exact, nine weeks. During that 
time this group of vocalists has given 
thirty-five concerts in Milwaukee parks, 
feur concerts a week with an average 
audience of 15,000 persons, er 60,000 for 
each week, or 540,000 for the season of 
nine weeks. During the summer it is be- 
lieved that practically every inhabitant 
of the city of a half million has been at 
the parks at least one or more times, and 








hence has had the opportunity to hear 
this quartet. 

The park quartet is made up of four 
of the best singers in the city, George 
Russell, baritone, being the leader and 
business manager, and Elsa Bloedel, con- 
tralto; Clementine Malek, soprano, and 
Harry Meurer, tenor. Every one of 
these singers has held various impor- 
tant positions as singers and some of 
them, notably Misses Malek and Bloedel 
make the teaching of vocal music their 
profession. 

Singing for a mixed audience out to 
hear the band concert and the singing is 





no easy task, especially a crowd of 15,000 
to 20,000 scattered over acres of ground. 
Incidentally the old theory that outdoor 
singing is bad for the voice has been 
disproved by the experience of these four 
soloists, their voices being uniformly in 
as good condition as ever before. Mil- 
waukee pays for these concerts through 
the municipality, the park board, a city 
body, being in immediate charge of ar- 
ranging the concerts. 

“Whatever of success we have had,’ 
said Mr. Russell, “is due to the blending 
quality and team work of the four voices 
which make up our ensemble. Both tone 
quality and volume of the four voices 
have been found so uniform that none 
stands out too much except for the nec- 
essary lead of the melody part. 

“Another thing we have tried to do is 
to straddle the fence between those who 
want all popular music and those who 
prefer classical music. We have catered 
to both demands. In one-half of the con- 
cert we give popular things. In the 
other half of the program we have given 
selections from ‘Maritana,’ Herbert’s 
‘Naughty Marietta,’ Liszt’s ‘Dream of 
Love,’ Bellini’s ‘Norma,’ Donizetti’s 
‘Daughter of the Regiment,’ the ‘Lucia 
Sextet,’ the ‘Toreador Song,’ excerpts 
from ‘Cavalleria Rusticana,’ and many 
others. There is one solo on each pro- 
gram, the four singers in the quartet 
alternating so that the people get a 
chance during the season to hear all 
four voices at some time or other. 

“T believe that the people like the pop- 
ular music better than the classics be- 
cause they know the popular music bet- 
ter. They hear it oftener, at home, in 
theaters, in cafés, and everywhere where 
music is provided, whereas they hear the 
classics less frequently. The thing most 
popular is always what the public knows 
best.” 

Mr. Russell also attributes the success 
of the quartet in interesting the masses 
in music not only to the policy of select- 
ing what the people want to hear sung, 
but he says it is also due to the excel- 
lent band support of the big park board 
band lead by Hugo Bach, the veteran 
bandmaster, 

Besides managing the park quartet, 
Mr. Russell is a community song leader, 
who has given scores of demonstrations 
of his ability at the public parks, at econ- 
ventions, banquets, etc. He finds a great 
popular Jiking for such old-time ballads 
as “Sweet Adeline,” “Old Folks at 
Home” and “Tenting on the Old Camp 
Ground.” C. O. 8. 





Ernest Bloch, the noted Swiss com- 
poser, is teaching at the Peterboro 
School, Peterboro, N. H. 
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VERYWHERE we are told that the 

coming season will be a prosperous 
one. The demand for expert musical 
tuition, it is conceded, is strong and in- 
sistent. Teachers of the different de- 
partments of applied music will, we are 
assured, have no reason to complain of 
lack of pupils. All of which is very 
pleasant. 

As with most questions of fact, there 
is another side to the picture, one not 
so pleasing. There are not wanting 
people who say (and say with some show 
of authcrity) that the economic stress 
will be greater and more exacting this 
winter than in previous winters; that the 
cost of living is going up instead of 
coming down; and that relative monetary 
values are still soaring. 

Which, of course, means in a nutshell, 
that every class of worker will expect, 
and in practically every case, will obtain, 
increased salaries. Men who are in busi- 
ness for themselves, and accordingly 
under salary obligations to others, will 
meet the rising costs as they have met 
them in the past few years, by raising 
their prices. 

Nominally speaking, every represented 
class of industry in America has “raised 
its price,” in some way or another. The 
profes ional music teacher, as a class, 
has not. As a professional teacher, I 
think the time has come for a change. 

I have just returned to Montreal, 
where my studio is situated, after a 
fairly extensive lecture tour through the 
Eastern and Middle-Western States and 
a part of Canada, and I have been so 
placed that I could talk to a great num- 
ber of representative teachers through- 
out this territory. The consensus of 
opinion is that the present scale of tui- 
tion fees is absurdly inadequate, and 
that it can reasonably be increased. 

In some quarters I found personal 
opinion was strong. As one prominent 
Boston teacher said: “Music is absolute- 
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Should the Teacher Raise His Fee? 


Present Scale of Tuition Charges Is Inadequate Under Existing Conditions—General Action is 
Urged as the Solution of Economic Problem 








By DR. BORIS DUNEV 


ly a thing of primary importance in the 
life of every young person, and the every- 
is frequently de- 
barred from coming to me for lessons be- 
cause my fees are ‘beyond his reach.’ 
Yet these fees are not really high, in 
fact, this coming season, I must raise 
them or quit.” And his attitude is 
typical and reasonable. 

The charge that a teacher’s fees are 
“too high” is, of course, one more or less 
based on ignorance of actual conditions. 
The average person knows nothing of 
the ecst cf keeping up a studio; the in- 
creased expenditures on mechanical and 
technical equipment; the constantly ris- 
ing bills for rent and printing and tun- 
ing and the hundred and one incidental 
expenses. But the average teacher 
knows something of these things—to his 
cost. 

Far from charges for good tuition be- 
ing too high, they are not high enough. 
Indeed, the only way whereby the pub- 
lic can safely distinguish the charlatan 
from the expert is in the disparity be- 
tween their fees: the one gives ten les- 
sens for a dollar, the other one lesson 
for ten dollars. 


Need for United Action 


It is impossible to consider teachers 
of music as cne would consider other 
teachers of other subjects. The im- 
parting of exacting technical knowledge 
is no child’s play, and I think a wider 
and deeper understanding of this fun- 
damental fact would make for the bigger 
dignity of the profession at large. It 
is no child’s play, and therefore is essen- 
tially entitled to absolutely adequate re- 
muneration. 

To expect a man who has worked for 
years fitting himself to teach to give le;- 
sons at the old scale in operation before 
the war (and many of them are still do- 
ing it!) is asking too much. As a matter 
of fact, teachers are raising their prices; 
they have no alternative; they must do 
it, or go out of the business of teaching. 






But the raise is only sporadic and occa- 
sional—for the good of a few individuals. 
Whereas it should be national and imme- 
diate—for the good of every music 
teacher and the musical profession in 
general. 

People who assert that the dignity of 
the teacher is lessened if he puts busi- 
ness before art, are, frankly, talking the 
rankest nonsense. Art has nothing to 
do with business, but business has a 
great deal to do with art. This is an 
intensely practical age, and we are liv- 
ing in an intensely practical country. 
However fine an artist he may be, the 
teacher is compelled to be a buziness 
man, primarily, else he’ll starve. To me 
thece facts are so cbvious that it almost 
seems insulting to the intelligent reader 
to underscore them; yet we are constant- 
ly encountering the old bogey about the 
teachers’ “dignity.” It would be no less 
insane to say that a teacher undermines 
his dignity because he eats. The sensible 
teacher dcesn’t allow these things to 
bother him. But here and there the 
philistine attitude has its effect, and the 
teacher is too sensitive to retort by rais- 
ing his prices. Which is fatal. 

Speaking personally, as a result of 
my obcervaticn and from the increasing 
economic pressure. I see no other way 
out of the difficulties that are facing 
every music teacher to-day than a gen- 
eral raising of the fees. Nothing exor- 
bitant should be attempted, naturally. 
But it might be a good idea to increase 
the sinele-lesson charge by, say, 50 per 
cent. The student can pay the differ- 
ence and not feel it; while the teacher 
will readily appreciate his end of the dif- 
ference. 

Music is no longer regarded by really 
sensible people as an occasional luxury. 
It is a vital necessity. It is of value 
to every young American, providing it 
is learned through expert tuiticn. And 
every man and woman entitled to call 
themselves professional teachers are en- 
titled to.demand adequate payment. 





SAYS GENERAL PERSHING 
BARRED CLASSIC MUSIC 


Head of American Military Forces 
Called for “Jazz” Stuff. Declares 
K. of C. Secretary 


Persons who may be arranging pro- 
grams of classical music to be played at 
receptions to be given to General Persh- 
ing on his return next month should sub- 
stitute for such music ragtime com- 
positions with plenty of jazz, so Edgar 
A. Sharpe of Patchogue, L. I., who was a 
Knights of Columbus secretary in Eng- 
land, said last week. 

According to Mr. Sharpe, when Gen- 
eral Pershing made a speech at a K. of C. 
reception given for him at the Hotel 
Savoy in London, at the time of the vic- 
tory parade there, he protested against 
the classical numbers given by the or- 
chestra and called for jazz. The leader 
responded with “K-a-t-y,” “The Alcoholic 
Blues” and similar masterpieces. 

The General later explained that “he 
favored ragtime because of the enthusi- 
asm it inspired among troops and that it 
had a direct bearing in keeping up their 
morale and winning victories.” 


INSTRUMENTS OF OLDEN DAYS 











Writer Discusses Origin of the Violin— 
Persian “‘Kinura” Its Parent 


The origin of the violin dates back to 
a very remote age. It ranks among the 
most ancient of instruments in use at the 
present day, says Joseph Jacobson, in a 
recent number of the Etude. As to the 
principle of construction, it has been 
found that its earliest form was not very 
unlike the modern. It appeared both 
with and without the frets. On some of 
the representations seen in stone carv- 
ings at Thebes, in Egypt, there were 
some with and some without holes in the 
top, some with three, some with five and 
some with eight strings. These strings 
were made somtimes of sheep’s intes- 
tines, sometimes of linen thread and 
sometimes of wire. The neck resembled 
a guitar. The ancient name was kinura. 
The Persian kinura was played in the 
manner of a bass viol with a bow re- 
sembling a shooting bow. None of the 
old violins had such a convenience as a 
chin-rest. 





The Grecian lyre had seven strings. 
As it was verv small it was held in one 
hand. The Evyrtian flute was cnlv a 
cow’s horn with four holes. The Jewish 
troumrets which shattered the walls of 
Jericho were rams’ horns. The Jews had 
no other instruments but percusison in- 
struments. They used a small triangular 
harp wh'‘ch was struck with an iron 
need'e The timbrel was the tambourire; 
the dulcimer was a horizcntal harv. We 
are told that two hundred thousand musi- 
cians played at the dedication of the 
Temple of Solomon. Considering that 
the Jews had no written music, the noise 
should have satisfied the ears of even our 
most modern futurist musicians. 





NEW ENSEMBLE IN DEBUT 





Kronold-Rodgers, Tuckerman-Parson 
Concert Interests Middletown, N. Y. 


MIDDLETOWN, N. Y., Aug. 25.—The 
music season of Middletown opened Aug. 
22, when the Mt. Carmel Church pre- 
sented the New York Concert Ensemble 
before an audience which completely 
filled the Stratton Theater. It was with- 
out question the most successful musical 
event of many a season. The company is 
composed of Hans Kronold, the ’cellist; 
Bertha Lansing Rodgers,contralto; Earle 
Tuckerman, baritone, and William A. 
Parson, pianist. 

_Mr. Kronold played three groups with 

his usual fine feeling and exquisite phras- 
ing. Miss Rodgers sang an aria from 
“La Favorita,” displaying her rich con- 
tralto voice. Her numbers, with Mr. 
Kronold providing the obbligato, were 
greatly appreciated. 
_ Mr. Tuckerman quickly established the 
interest of his audience by the “Vision 
Fugitive,” from “Hérodiade,” in splen- 
did voice. He sang a group of Irish 
songs and also of Negro spirituals which 
were received with much enthusiasm. 

Mr. Parson is one of the finest accom- 
panists ever heard in this city. This the 
audience quickly sensed, as indicated by 
the individual applause rendered him. 

The concert was a great financial suc- 
cess toward building the new church, and 
augers well for this combination of art- 
ists recently formed under the name of 
New York Concert Ensemble. 

: N. R. G. 
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KAREN HIORT HEARD | 
RECI! AL AT PROVINCE 10y) 


Danish Artist Presents Propray , 
Northern Folk-Songs—Ilya © -}),.) 
nik Sojourning in Massac] 


PROVINCETOWN, MASss., Aug. 
Karen Hiort, the distinguish: ; },.)" 
singer of Denmark, gave a reci: | ¢,," 
day night at Melzar Chaffee’s i 
fore a large and representati: 
ing of painters and writers. M 
is said to be the Yvette Guilbe:: o¢ ,' 
north countries, and she sang , 
street ballads, folk-songs and \)ajp,,, 
the Danish word is for chans, a 
an imitable manner. Mme. Hio::’s «,” 
ing was marked by sincerity a 
pretative quality. She is a bo: »;,.. 
and whether she sang “Little » ‘ary’ 
street scng, or “Hurrah mi jente ' ,'\y,, 
wegian fo'k-song, or the anti-pro hibit, 
song which kept Norway froi) p55, 
“dry,” she was always “down st ond 
always in character. Margueri: 
tine played the accompaniments 

Ilya Schkolnik, the new conce: ‘mag, 
of the Detroit Symphony Or: hes, 
came here last week from an eng: veme 
at the Stadium, New York. Mr. Schky 
nik spcke most enthusiastically of | 
Walter Kramer’s works, the “Sy phon 
Rhapsody on Negro Themes,” which }; 
had just performed at the Stadiim. 
also had much praise for Ossip ‘‘abrig| 
witsch and the Detroit orga» izatiy 
which he thinks is destined to lea: all th 
other orchestras. All this in spite of ¢) 
fact that Henry Ford does not care 
music. Schkolnik likes Provincet: wy, 

BH. B.G 


Edwin Hughes Concludes His Summ 
Session in New York 


Edwin Hughes, who has been in Ney 
York teaching a large class of summ 
students, has just finished his speci 
course and has left for a vacation. § 
wll go directly to Falmouth, Mass. 1 
visit some friends, and from there t 
Whitney Point for the remainder of th 
season. He will return to New York o 
Oct. 1 to prepare for his concert seq 
son, which starts in New York on Noy, 
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Maud Powell, the violinist, is cor 
pleting her vacaticn at her summer hom 
in Whitefield, N. H. Her tour wil! beg’ 
next month. 
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Soloist with 
New York Symphony 
Orchestra 
at Chautauqua, N. Y. 


The “‘Chautauquan Daily” says: 
“She has a deep, rich cont:a't? 
voice of smooth, even timbre, excel- 
lont'y handled and of splendid 
quality.’’ . 
Re-engaged with 
St. Louis Symphony 
Orchestra, Nov. 30 


Chicago Recital, Dec. 3 





Touring 
Southern States, Novembef 


Mid-Western States 
December 
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PERUVIAN BEAUTY TO INTRODUCE 
LITTLE KNOWN NATIVE MUSIC 


y Salinas Diaz de Rabago 
ill Present Her Unique 
Songs in Recitals 


( NIQUE and picturesque novelty 
A be introduced into the recital 
| pext season by Maria y Salinas Diaz 
ie Robago, prominent Peruvian singer, 
who recently arrived in the United 
Sta Mme. Diaz de Rabago will pre- 
nt the songs of her own country in 
agstuine, and other native novelties. It 
. erstood that the song literature 
f this class is rich and highly colored 
with musical interest, particularly for 
American audiences. 

The soprano, who is a noted Peruvian 
beauty and a member of one of the rep- 


resentative families of South America, 
was heard with great success recently 


Ma! 


in New York at the Waldorf-Astoria 
and at the Ansonia. The large audi- 
ences acclaimed Mme. Diaz de Rabago 


as a genuine “novelty” and a treat for 
the jaded concert-goer. The artist was 
honored not long ago by being selected 
to present Venezuelan songs at the fiesta 
if the Patriotic Union of Venezuela. 

Negotiations are now under way with 
a New York manager to present this 
singer in a series of recitals throughout 
the country. It is exvected that she will 
make her formal American début in 
Aeolian Hall next autumn. The artist 
has appeared in all parts of South and 
Central America, Cuba, Mexico and other 
parts of Latin-America. She is a pian- 
ist as well as singer, and also has great 
skill with the native guitar. 





Nold Trio Is Giving 
wk Toledo Much Fine Music 





t rion Me. dan th as ‘ 


Maria y Salinas Diaz de Rabago the South 
American Soprano Who Will Bring Her 
Unique Recitals to the U. S. Next Season 
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The Nold Trio of Toledo, O., Comprising Helen Johnston-Nold, Violin; Franklin Nold, 
Piano, and Marjorie Johnston, ’Cello 


TMNOLEDO, OHIO, Aug. 20.—One of the 
organizations that has been doing 
much fine work to better develop musical 


interest and appreciation in the Middle 
West is the Nold Trio of this city. 

This trio is now entering upon its sixth 
season of usefulness. It has enjoyed 
from the first a rapid but substantial 
growth, realizing at all times the real 
character of chamber music and the man- 
ner in which it should be presented. 

The members of the Nold Trio are 
well-known local musicians and teachers, 
who have had the advantage of both 
home and foreign study, and, being mem- 
bers of the same family, are able to have 
daily rehearsals, which have resulted in 
a flexibility and a degree of finish cred- 


itable to any organization of our largest 
cities. 

The trio is being rapidly booked for 
next season in Ohio, Indiana and Michi- 
gan, mainly before college and music 
club audiences. The répertoire includes 
works by Mozart, Haydn, Beethoven, 
Mendelssohn, Dvorak, Arensky, Tchai- 
kovsky and many others. The personnel 
of the trio is Helen Johnston-Nold, vio- 
lin; Marjorie Johnston, ’cello, and Frank- 
lin Nold, piano. J. H. H. 





Musical Organization of Famous Grena- 
diers Visits Canada 
TORONTO, CANADA, Aug. 25.—One of 


the features of the musical arrange- 
ments for the Canadian National Exhibi- 


tion, held in Toronto from Aug. 23 to 
Sept. 6, is the visit of the Grenadier 
Guards Band from England, under the 
leadership of Captain Williams. Before 
the war it was the custom to bring over 
a British military band whenever pos- 
sible. This popular policy was _ inter- 
fered with during the war, but with the 
knowledge that the Prince of Wales 
would be in attendance the Grenadier 


Guards Band was arranged for this 
year. It is one of the best and most 
popular military organizations in the 


Empire and is playing daily at the ex- 
hibition. 

On Aug. 23 almost a score of bands 
took part in the military tattoo in front 
of the grandstand. Following the march 
past the massed bands, under the baton 
of Lieutenant Slater of Toronto, played 
“O Canada” and “Our Soldiers.” The 
program was concluded with the playing 
of “Abide with Me” and “O God Our 
Help in Ages Past” by the massed bands. 

Dr. Albert Ham, conductor of the Na- 
tional Chorus, has returned to Toronto, 
bringing some fine new numbers from 
England for the concert next January, 
for which Jascha Heifetz, violinist. will 
be soloist. Among the composers whose 
works are to be used are Charles Lloyd, 
Eaton Fanning, E. C. Bairstow and Ed- 
ward MacDowell. 

J. Earle Newton is resting at his home 
at Richmond Hill after a busy summer in 
Chicago, where he studied under the guid- 
ance of Percy Grainger, pianist; Clar- 
ence Eddy, organist, and Felix Borowski, 
composer. Mr. Newton will resume his 
teaching at the Toronto Conservatory of 
Music and will also teach at St. Mar- 
garet’s College this season. 

The marriage of Rheta Norine Brodie, 
soprano, to William McCaig, who has 
been tenor soloist in a number of promi- 
nent churches for some time, unites two 
people well known in musical circles. 
Miss Brodie has appeared in many re- 
citals and concerts, and has been soloist 
at St. Paul’s Presbyterian Church. 

W. J. B. 


STATUE OF PADEREWSKI 
TO BE ERECTED IN WARSAW 


Gutzon Borg!um Working on Monument 
on Which Likeness of Pianist Will 
Be the Prominent Feature 


Probably for the first time in history, 
the statue of a musician is to be erected 
to commemorate the birth of a nation, 
rather than the artistic achievements of 
the man. The natives of Poland are to 
raise such a statue of Paderewski, in 
Warsaw, upon a monument which will 
also include likenesses of those who have 
been active. the world over, in obtaining 
the freedcm of Poland. 

“The statue is to embody all the hero- 
ism and ideals of Paderewski, the truly 
great figure of the great war,” said Gut- 
zon Borglum, the sculptor, who is design- 
ing the monument, “and it is to be made 
the commanding cbject of the new War- 
saw. All the other figures, important as 
they may be, will give place to this tow- 


ering personality, whose impulse has 
been the cleanest in the world. 
“Paderewski is the one man of the 


present time who has not been governed 
by the military class, the capitalist or 
anything sordid. To-day he stands tri- 
umphant—the symbol of the practical 
accomplishment of ideals. He is as near 
the Utcpian figure as you can get and 
stands unswervingly for principle and 
justice. 

“Because of these ideals and Paderew- 
ski’s great influence Poland is one of 
the two countries of the war that owe 
nothing, have nothing and ask nothing 
except a right to work out their own 
destiny. If the present chaos continues 
in Europe, Poland and Czechoslovakia 
will rise to their place in the world, to 
remain there because of their firm foun- 
dation on the principles which cannot 
fail. Czechoslovakia is already aliied 
with Poland in ideals, and it will not be 
many months before these future powers 
of mid-Europe, which were abandoned 
by the Peace Council, will have formed 
an offensive and defensive alliance. 

“It will be one of the most pleasant 
duties of my life to work on this statue, 
for I have always been sympathetic for 
strugyzling Poland. It has been my good 
fortune to know Paderewski well and, 
knowing him to be the great man he is, 
I was sure that under his leadership the 
country must succeed. During the win- 
ter I will go to Warsaw to complete the 
plans for the monument.” 











Eggs Used as Tickets at This Re- 
cital in Switzerland 


GENEVA, Aug. 11.—A singer from 
Berlin was recently asked to sing 
at a small town, Lausitz, at a ccn- 
cert for the benefit of the local 
church. She agreed to do so, but 
only on condition that she was paid 
in eggs instead of money. The 
concert was arranged accordingly, 
and the prices charged were: For 
a seat in the first row, three eggs; 


second row, two eggs, and the re- 
mainder of the house, one egg. 
The house was crowded and the 


singer returned to the metropolis 


with several trunks of carefully 
packed eggs. 
Huco HEERMAN. 

















OLGA CARRARA TO 
GRACE CONCERT HELD 





AGAIN THIS YEAR 











Olga Carrara, Soprano 


LGA CARRARA, soprano, who ap- 

peared in the two concert perform- 
ances of Verdi’s “Aida” at the Stadium, 
New York, has had an operatic career of 
considerable extent and interest in vari- 
cus European countries. Making her 
début as Amelia in “The Masked Ball” at 
Comachio, she was at once engaged for 
the Teatro Mercadente-Bellini in Naples, 
where she made her first appearance as 


Leonora in “Trovatore,” and was later 
heard in “Cavalleria Rusticana” and 
“Fedora.” She then went to Madrid, 


where she sang Wagnerian roles, includ- 
ing Sieglinde, Freia and Gutrune.  Re- 
turning to Italy, she substituted on a 
hurry call for Mme. Mazzolena as Aida, 
and this led to her engagement for the 
opera at Padua, where she was heard as 
Fiora in “L’Amore dei Tre Re” and Des- 
demona in Verdi’s “Otello,” which latter 
part she also sang at Ferrara. 

Her first appearance in America was 
in concert at Afolian Hall, and she also 
sang at Carnegie Hall. Marrying soon 
after her teacher, Astolfo Pescia, Mme. 
Carrara retired from public life for five 
years, and her appearance at the Sta- 
dium was the first in that time. She has 
also been active recently, making phono- 
graph records for the Pathé company. 

Mme. Carrara is enthusiastic about 
America and the attitude of Americans 
toward music. P. A. 





Postpone Cantors’ Concert 


The first of a series of concerts under 
the auspices of the Cantors’ Association 
of America for their newly created relief 
fund, which was arnounced for the eve- 
ning of Aug. 28 at the Casino, Long 
Branch, with Cantor Josef Rosenblatt as 
the featured singer, has been postponed. 
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the Cosmic Scheme 


USIC, often called the universal lan- 

guage, is, as a matter of fact, no 
more a language than the murmuring 
ocean or the whispering forest. By 
means of language definite thoughts may 
be conveyed from one person to another, 
but by means of music nothing definite 


can be expressed. What, then, is the 


purpose of music? 

When I was a lad a trip to the city 
was a great adventure. We lived about 
thirty miles from Buffalo and occasion- 
ally had a visitor from there, but these 
visitors never talked of music and I often 
wondered if there were any music in Buf- 
falo. The man from whom I took a few 
piano lessons had been in New York for 
one winter and my violin teacher had 
spent a week in Cincinnati, but from 
them I gained no particular idea of mu- 
sical activities in the cities. I played in 
the village band and the High School or- 
chestra but our music was limited to 
hymns and marches, and these did not 
seem to me particularly inspiring or 
worth playing. In the church choir we 


sang anthems by Emerson, Palmer and 
Perkins, while mother would occasionally 
sing “I Know That My Reedemer 
Liveth,” or some other solo from the ora- 
torios. Father had a singing society 
with which he gave “Belshazzar,” “Queen 
Esther,” and other cantatas in full cos- 
tume, and these, together with our home 
orchestra of three violins, ’cello, cornet 
and piano, comprised the music I heard 
up to the time I was sixteen. Of course 
I must not forget that my sister played 
Gottschalk’s “Last Hope,” Bartlett’s 
“Polka de Concert,” Godard’s “Second 
Mazurka,” etc., but beyond that there 
was nothing. , 

One day a lot of the boys were going 
to Buffalo to see a baseball game and I 
obtained permission to go along. I was 
not particularly interested in baseball, 
but I did want to see the city. Arrived 
there, I wandered round without purpose 
but fascinated by the trolley cars, the 
great six-story buildings, the elevators in 
them, the general hustle and bustle until 
the middle of the afternoon, when I 
found myself far uptown and passing a 
great stone building where many people 
seemed to be gathering. Over the door- 
way I read “Music Hall.” Instantly my 
heart bounded. Here was something 
that appealed to me, something that I 
oahiod I glanced at the signs by the 
doors: “Public Rehearsal of the Buffalo 
Symphony Orchestra, John Lund, Con- 
ductor. Admission 50c.” I had just that 
amount—25 cents for the ball game and 
25 cents for spending money—and I 
hastily bought a ticket, not knowing what 
I was going to hear but feeling sure that 
any music in the city must be worth at 
least 50 cents. 

I hurried to my place in the balcony, 
for the usher said the concert was about 
to begin, and I did not want to miss any 
of it. The orchestra was already on the 
stage and I gazed at the seventy men 
with amazement and fascination. What 
were all those strange instruments they 
were holding in their hands? Violins, 
’eellos and basses I knew, and after a 
time I recognized the flute and cornet, 
but all the other queer-lookings were an 
unknown quantity to me. Trombones, 
French horns, oboes, bassoons, clarinets, 
the English horn, tympani—I had read 
of some of them but I could not tell 
which was which, and pondered over the 
matter for two years before I finally 
heard the orchestra again and had them 
straightened out for me. But just then 
I had little time for cogitation, as Mr. 
Lund appeared almost as soon as I was 
seated and the concert began. 


His First Wagner 


Ah, the divine strains of that never-to- 
be-forgotten overture! It was “Tann- 
hiuser,” but as the first notes swelled 
out I felt sure it must be some fantasy 
on “I Know That My Redeemer Liveth,” 
for the rhythm is the same and the open- 
ing measure has the same cadence. But, 
fantasy or whatnot, it made no differ- 
ence, as I had been transported to some 
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other sphere and listened as in a trance 
to the wondrous strains. I remember 
wondering if Heaven could be like this, or 
if, perhaps, this were not a little corner 
of Heaven, and hoping that, if so, it 
might remain right there for me to enter 
when the time came. And then I won- 
dered what is was that stirred me so 
mightily, that made me quiver in every 
nerve, and suddenly I found the tears 
streaming down my cheeks and I felt 
somewhat calmer. 

After the concert I wandered back to 
the station in a very dazed condition, my 
head in the clouds, my feet treading on 
air. My emotions were somewhat mixed, 
but one thing was clear: I had not been 
a very good boy up to that time but in 
the future I would be very good indeed. 
I had not practiced on the violin and 
the ’cello as I ought to have practiced, 
but from now on I would show them that 


I could practice. Of course I could never 
hope for admittance into such elect com- 
pany as that Symphony Orchestra, but 
at least I could do better than I had been 
doing. (By the way, I did become a 
member of that orchestra a few years 
later.) 

That was the effect of music upon me 
at that time, and, with slight variations, 
it has been the effect ever since that 
time. When first I heard the Beethoven 
Fifth Symphony it did not affect me so 
deeply, but the first hearing of the Ninth 
did. Also the first hearing of the Brahms 
C Minor Symphony, the Bach G Minor 
Fugue (Liszt transcription), Schubert’s 
“Death and the Maiden” variations for 
string quartet, and a great many other 
things. Many operas I heard but they 
did not affect me greatly. Most songs 
left me unmoved but there are a few that 
I cannot hear even to this day without 


the tears welling in my eyes—“H, 
Feed His Flock,” for instance, «|; 7 
Enough,” “For the Lord Is Min’) |; 
His Own,” and, coming down to , 
times, Cadman’s “The Moon Drop 
Although I have been conductin 
and orchestras, choruses, choirs a 
clubs for a matter of twenty-five , 
or more, only in the last two year. 
I had an organization that cou] 
without serious imperfections, the »,..' 
terpieces of tonal literature—as the (jy, 
ture to “Die Meistersinger,” “ 
tala,” “Tannhauser,” “La Boh; 
“Pagliacci,” etc.—and as I stand efp,, 
my band to-day and give expres: 
these great works there frequently 
a great swelling of the breast 


GAiugs 


mistiness to the eye which shows m. tha; 
frequent hearing has not lessed the emp. 
tional appeal nor dimmed in the s¢ jgh;. 
est the beauties of the world’s grea: ton 
poems. 


But not all great music has th« 
appeal. I like the Tchaikovsky 
phonies, the Liszt and Strauss tong 
poems, but the emotional reaction |- yo; 
the same as with the Beethover an 
Brahms Symphonies. In the firmer 
there seems, somehow, a more sensya) 
appeal, and there is a lack of the ere, 
spiritual uplift that comes from he: ring 
Bach, Beethoven, Brahms—even <on. 
Wagner. But it is not always the »\der 
composers who make this emotiona! and 
spiritual appeal. Some of the thines py 
Cyril Scott, Debussy, César Franck. 
Ravel, touch me deeply no matter when 
or where heard. 





Pesaro Is Scene of Triumphant World Premiere 
© of Riccardo Zandonai’s “ La Via della Finestra’’ 


Rossini’s Natal Town First to Witness Latest Work of Gifted Italian—A Comic Opera of a Caliber to 
Call Forth Warmest Commendation—Sketch of the Plot—A Splendid Performance Engendering 


General Delight 


ESARO, ITALY, July 28.—Pesaro, 

the small town on the Adriatic coast 
which gave birth to Gioacchino Rossini, 
has lately been the scene of a musical 
event of capital importance: the first 
performance of the new opera of Ric- 
eardo Zandonai, “La Via della Finestra” 
(“The Way Through the Window”). For 
the past few years this musician, for- 
merly a pupil of the musical academy 
there, has occupied an eminent position 


among modern Italian composers of 
opera. “Il Grillo del Focolare,” “Con- 
chita,” “Melenis,” “Francesca da _ Ri- 
mini,” are the steps by which he has 
achieved the heights of fame and suc- 
cess, and “Francesca da Rimini” has now 
definitely taken its place in the réper- 
toires of all the greatest theaters. Great 
interest and curiosity have been aroused 
in this new manifestation of his talent 
for comic opera—and also this time ex- 
pectation was not disappointed. The 
eclectic audience which filled every seat 
of the small but elegant little Teatro 
Rossini seemed thoroughly to enjoy the 
humor both of music and libretto, and 
welcomed the new opera with warmth 
and sincerity. 

The libretto, by Giuseppe Adami, is a 
free adaptation of Scribe’s vaudeville 
“La Femme Qui se Jette par la Fenétre,” 
and reminds us in some way of “The 
Taming of the Shrew.” The plot, can- 
didly speaking, is somewhat thin, though 
highly elaborated with great theatrical 
ability and an excellent sense of the fit- 
ness of things. Grave alternates with 
gay in the most natural manner. It 
deals with the old subject of a loving 
but crabbed wife who becomes again re- 
spectful, obedient and devoted after her 
husband has proved himself capable of 
securing redress by a severe quid pro 
quo. The crisis of the plot is reached 
when the wife, in a moment of anger, 
jumps out of the window—a harmless 
dive, however, as a cartload of hay is 
ready to receive the little shrew beneath 
the window. The test to which the hus- 
band puts the rebellious wife is that she 
must enter her home by the same way in 
which she left it, if she wishes to return: 
the way through the window. 

The first act is entirely concerned with 
family quarrels—a cantankerous old 
mother-in-law plays a part with droll 
effect—and culminates in Gabriella’s 
jump out of the window. In the second 
act Renato, the husband, under the guid- 
ance of an old uncle of much experience, 
prepares the taming of the shrew and 
has recourse, first of all, to the time- 
worn method of making her jealous, 
making love ostentatiously to ladies and 
peasant girls. This gives occasion to 
various picturesque scenes, as the feast 
of the village, with a popular Tuscan 
dance called “trescone,” and the depart- 





ure of a company of gentlemen and 
ladies for a hunting party. In the third 
act the wife, to whom love has taught 
many a bitter lesson, decides to mount a 
ladder, which brings her back to her 
room, where, of course, the husband im- 
mediately joins her. In the twilight a 
popular refrain in praise of the charms 
of spring is heard, while the reconciled 
couple exchange vows and kisses in token 
of their renewed relationship. 

In this libretto the gay element is of 
no great importance, and is by no means 
original in its conception and develop- 
ment—the commonplace mother-in-law 
sowing discord, the wise and experienced 
uncle, trusty counsellor to the ingenious 
husband, the jovial and cunning maid. 
Also in the scenic movement and in the 
dialogue the comical effects are merely 
traditional, borrowed in greater part 
from the plays of Goldoni. On the other 
hand, the sentimental element is highly 
developed, notably at the end of the third 
act, and is associated almost entirely 


with the characters of the two principal 
roles. 


Music Warmly Admired 


Although the libretto in general offers 
but a poor inspiration to the composer, 
the music of “La Via della Finestra” is 
to be highly commended. Zandonai’s 
great operatic talent is re-established in 
all its characteristics. The melodic vein 
is fresh, abundant and always well fitted 
to the situation; the fluid and constantly 
interesting musical discourse never gives 
us any feeling of fatigue. Freshness, 
liveliness, humor, laughter, are scattered 
with lavish profusion over the pages of 
this score. It is sincere music, not merely 
a product of mental elaboration; the old 
Italian traditions of comic opera seem to 
revive under the charms of a modern 
technique. As one listens to the fasci- 
nating trio of the women in the first act, 
so full of wit and animation and where 
the part of Gabriella is depicted with 
such delicacy, one is involuntarily forced 
to go back to Verdi’s glorious “Falstaff.” 
So rare have been the experiments in 
comic opera in our days that we are irre- 
sistibly attracted to the consummate 
masterpiece. No greater compliment 
could be paid to any modern composer 
than to be judged by the standard of the 
glorious, venerable old maestro who left 
us a perfect model of this kind of music. 
The concluding scene of the first act, 
after Gabriella’s leap into space, which 
might leave the audience in a state of 
animated suspense, enables us to estimate 
truly the real situation; the refrain of 
the hay-cutter, full of charm and of rus- 
tic melancholy, inclines us to believe that 
the heroine is still safe and sound. 

_ The solo of Gabriella in the second act 
is also a gem of rare beauty; it is pre- 
pared by a short interlude and accom- 
panied with admirable concord by the 
wood-wind, brass and harps—a lyric 


number full of poetry and exquisite deli- 
cacy. The popular dance, “trescone,” is 
contrived and harmonized with the ele- 
gance of a classic; the hunting march is 
perhaps the most descriptive and effec- 
tive item in the score—the clang of the 
horns grows fainter and fainter in the 
distance and the motif of Gabriella’s sor- 
row, accompanied by a sort of sobbing 
of the strings, closes the act with a 
melancholy charm which is not easily 
forgotten. 

The prelude to the third act, which was 
encored amid great applause, is entirely 
founded upon the motif which, in the fol- 
lowing act, will accompany Gabriella and 
the Maid approaching the balcony with 
the ladder, and is especially remarkable 
on account of the absence and illusive- 
ness of its tonality. It is modern, it is 
bold, but there is no cacophony, no ob- 
scurity, none of those forced orchestra! 
effects in which many composers of our 
day seem to revel. The final scene of the 
opera seems to put all the merits both 
of poet and musician in their true light— 
the refrain in praise of the spring night 
sung by a “stornellatore” (Tuscan popu- 
lar singer), while Renato and, Gabriella, 
on the balcony, celebrate their return to 
home and happiness, elicited from the 
audience hearty and instant approval. 
The continuity of the musical discourse 
did not allow the public to applaud dur- 
ing the acts, but at the end of each act 
the singers, maestro and playwright 
were recalled numberless times to the 
curtain. 


A Sterling Cast 


Nothing but praise can be awarded to 
the artists. Mmes. Caracciolo, Casazza. 
Avezza, and Messrs. Ciniselli and Badin! 
interpreted with great effect the com- 
poser’s intentions with the charm and 
precision of their singing and the wit 
and vivacity which marked their per- 
formance. The orchestra, under the (i- 
rection of Edoardo Vitale, played with 
great finish and precision, bringing ‘0 
light the numerous hidden beauties of 
the score. 

As much care was bestowed upon the 
performance in all its details as could be 
found in any of the greatest theaters of 
Italy. Words fail to give an adequate 
description of the delight engendered by 
first performances of such importance i! 
small towns of Italy—much preferable to 
the nervous atmosphere which surroun(s 
the premiéres at the Scala and other 
large centers, where the critical faculties 
of the audience are affected by so many 
partial influences. 

Now the opera after such a baptism of 
success can start on its course with the 
certainty that the fact of its having bee! 
first performed in the native town of 
Italy’s premier composer of comic oper 
may be a good omen for its long life an¢ 
world-wide acceptance. 

UGo D’ALBERTIS. 
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Tenth Annual Concert Ends 
Summer Normal at Cornell 











Summer Work at Ithaca 





jrHaca, N. Y., Aug. 12.—Last Friday 
at Bailey Hall about three hun- 
jred singers (drawn from the summer 
Norma! Course at Cornell University) 
je annual concert which is one of 
‘he prominent events of the season in 
‘his vicinity. Accompanying the chorus 

n orchestra of 40, the magnificent 
played by Dr. James Quarles— 
rganist of Cornell University—and the 
over which presided Robert Braun, 
he instructing staff. 

Hollis Dann, principal of the summer 
school and resident director of the Cor- 
nell Glee Club, conducted the chorus. 

The splendid Hall of Music, which ac- 
commodates several thousand people, was 
crowded to the doors half an hour before 
the concert began. “The Star Spangled 
Banner” brought the assembled people to 
their feet. 

That inspiring number, “The Ameri- 
cans Come,” was given with power and 
was followed by a waltz by Tchaikov- 
sky, (for stringed orchestra) led by Da- 
vid Mattern. It was difficult to be‘ieve 
that the players had been together just 
six weeks, for the effects gained seemed 
to be the result of many rehearsals. Vas- 
sal E. Dilliard, of Akron, Ohio, made a 
dependable concertmaster and came in 
for his share of applause. _ - 

Dr. Dann demonstrated his ability as 
a choral director to the visitors at Cor- 
nell, as he long ago demonstrated it to 
the people in this part of New York. 

“The Wreck of the Hesperus,’ Long- 
fellow’s poem set to music by Thomas 
Anderson, was an ambitious production 
which was given by both soloists and 
chorus in a manner worthy of the high- 
est commendation. ; 

The principals were: Ciaire Driscoll, 
soprano; Ernest Hesser, baritone, and 
J. Warren Turner, tenor. 


Robert Braun Scores 


117 
e\ ent: 


During the intermission, Robert Braun 


led the chorus in singing, unaccompa-- 


nied, “Cornell Will Shine Tonight.” To 
close, Braun led the audience in singing 
familiar war-time songs. 

In the negro spirituals which opened 
the second part of the program, the gift 
of Dr. Dann as a leader of chorus was 
again revealed in masterly style. 

The numbers given were: “They Led 
My Lord Away,” “Listen to the Lambs,” 
and “Goin’ to Shout All Over God’s 
Heaven.” By demand of the audience 
the last number was repeated. 

A quartet by Dudley Buck, “Hark the 
Trumpet Calleth,” was sung by four 
singers deservedly popular, J. W. Turner, 
E. E. Halstead, E. J. Gatwood and R. L. 
Osburn. 

The singing of Dexter Kimball, age 13 
years, was one of the notable events of 
the annual concert. Accompanied by 
Robert Braun, Master Dexter sang “The 
Swallows,” by Del. Acqua. Not only was 
the song given with ease and fluency but 
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Hollis Dann Leads Chorus of Three Hundred Voices in Admir- | 
able Program—Notable Gathering of Musicians Took 




















with the taste which comes from inher- 
ent musical understanding. “Sing, Sing, 
Bird on the Wing,” by Nutting, further 
displayed the boy singer’s fine voice. 

Closing the program was a novel com- 
position, “Pan on a Summer Day,” a 
cantata for treble voices, words and 
music by Paul Bliss. The singers were 
led by Dr. Dann. 


Musicians at Cornell 


William H. Hoerrner, of Colgate Uni- 
versity, Hamilton, New York, has been 
one of the most popular instructors on 
the staff at the summer normal. 

The recitals of Ernest Kroeger of St. 
Louis brought out each Thursday night a 
capacity house at Barnes Hall. 

The organ recitals by James T. Quarles 





at Bailey Hall Sundays and Sage Chapel 
Tuesdays were events which appealed to 
a large number of people each week. The 
programs featured American composers. 

Mme. Helene Saxby, teacher of piano, 
composer, and one of the presidents of 
the “Federated Music Clubs of America,” 
has been an attendant at the progressive 
series course at Cornell. 

Lina Keith, supervisor of music, from 
Toledo, Ohio, was among the teachers at 
Cornell this summer. 

Elfleda Littlejohn, a graduate of the 
supervisors’ course, paid a visit to Cor- 
nell this summer. Miss Littlejohn is 
from Galveston, Texas. 

Danville, Ky., was represented by Mrs. 
James D. Shelby, who made many friends 
among the musicians at Cornell. 

William O’Toole attended the Progres- 
sive Series course and the supervisors’ 
work as well. He has a school for piano 
study in Trenton, N. J. 

May Vincent Whitney of Plainfield, 
N. J., attended Cornell Normal. Miss 
Whitney is a teacher of piano and has 
done considerable work in composition. 

Alma Miller of Lockport, N. Y.. en- 
joyed the six weeks’ course. Miss Miller 
is a pianist and has written some very 
original songs. 

Edith Walton Hamlin of Philadelphia 
was another student here. 

John Hinderer, director of Pianoforte 
School of St. Paul, Minn., made many 


friends in the musical fraternity at Cor- 
nell. 

An afternoon devoted to compositions 
by students in the Kroeger classes 
brought forward the following musicians 
in most creditable offerings of piano 
numbers: Mme. Helene Saxby, John 
Hinderer, Alma Miller, William O’Toole, 
and May Vincent Whitney. 

Mary R. Brown of Chicago was among 
the teachers of piano who sought Cornel! 
this season. 

Among the interesting weekly events 
was the Friday morning exhibition under 
the direction of Laura Bryant at Barnes 
Hall. Miss Bryant is supervisor of the 
music in the public schools of Ithaca. In 
these demonstrations of her method of 
teaching the children to read, write and 
sing music, Miss Bryant commanded the 
admiration of every instructor and stu- 
dent of the session. 

Arthur Edward Johnstone, teacher of 
piano and theory, New York City, was 
on the official staff for the summer nor- 
mal, a position he has held with admir- 
able results for a number of seasons. 

Ernest Kroeger, who for four years 
has conducted a series of lectures at the 
summer session in the department of 
music at Cornel] University was given a 
supper in honor of his natal day on 
Sunday, Aug. 10, which was attended by 
a large number of his students. 

S A. 1 








MARIE ALMAGIA WILL 
MAKE HER DEBUT 
IN OPERA IN ITALY 
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Why Samaroff and Stokowski 
Now Practice in Separate Wings 








Marie Almagia, protegée of Caruso, who 
will make her début in Italy next season 


One of the American-trained artists 
who will make her first appearance in 
Italy next season will be Marie Almagia, 
a gifted soprano, who has been the pro- 
tégée of Caruso. Miss Almagia, the young 
daughter of Georgio Almagia, editor of 
Il Cittadino, of New York, was born in 
San Francisco, of Italian parentage, and 
received all of her musical training in 
this country. 

It is expected that Miss Almagia will 
make her début in opera in Milan. 





MAYOR’S PEOPLE’S CONCERTS 


Della Baker Soloist in “Feature Pro- 
gram” Given in Brooklyn 





Chamberlain Philip Berolzheimer ar- 
ranged another of the popular park con- 
certs given under the auspices of Mayor 
Hylan for Wednesday night of this week 
on the Prospect Park Music Stand, in 
Brooklyn. The New York Symphony 
Orchestra presented the program and 
Della Baker, coloratura soprano, was the 
soloist. 

The concert was given in honor of 
Park Commissioner John N. Harman, of 
Brooklyn, “in recognition of unusually 
valuable services rendered to the Mayor 
and the people of the City of New York 
in connection with free music to the 
public.” 

The program included Beethoven’s 
“Leonore” Overture, the Andante from 
Tchaikovsky’s Fifth Symphony, Liszt’s 
Rhapsody No. 2, and the mad scene from 
“Lucia” sung by Miss Baker. 

Following an address made by Com- 
missioner Harman, there was a presenta- 
tion to Miss Baker of an edition de luxe 
copy of the Francis Hopkinson melodies, 
which have been performed with success 
at some of the earlier concerts given 
under Mr. Berolzheimer’s administration 
this season. The musical program then 
proceeded with the performance of 
Weber’s “Freischiitz” Overture, Bach’s 
Air, Brahms’s Dance, Thomas’s Polo- 
naise, and the Overture “Solennelle,”’ 
1812, by Tchaikovsky. 








{From the Philadelphia Evening Public 
Ledger ] 


R. LEOPOLD STOKOWSKI and 
Mme. Stokowski (Olga Samaroff) 


have removed their home from Merion 
to West Mermaid Lane, St. Martins. 

The leader of the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra had his choice—to move his home, 
forsake his art or persuade his wife to 
forsake her studies in music. 


His old home was “jazzy.” It fairly 
reeked with syncopation. The walls of 
the house seemed to conspire to produce 
weird effects from his music and the 
piano playing of Mrs. Stokowski, a pian- 
ist of note. 

The fact that he placed one piano at 
one end of the house and another at the 
far corner had no effect. When he and 
his wife began playing, the walls just 
seemed to merge, and passersby got a 
“Jim Europe” effect from the home of 
the leading exponent of higher music in 
this district. 

And to the “jazz” produced by the in- 
termingling of a Tchaikovsky symphony 
and a Beethoven sonata was added the 
dull thundering bass of a nearby railroad 
crossing. 

The new house is far from cacopho- 








nous trains. Furthermore, it has two 
wings, one of which will be known as the 
Stokowski wing and the other as the 
Samaroff wing. 

The Stokowskis are summering at Seal 
Harbor, Me. Their furniture was moved 
into the new house one month ago and 
they will take up their residence there 
on Oct. 1. 

“While living in the old house,” said 
Arthur Judson, manager of the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra, “Mr. Stokowski would 
often say to me: 

“*Things are terrible. I am trying to 
memorize a Tchaikovsky symphony, and 
what I really do memorize is a Beetho- 
ven sonata or a Rachmaninoff prelude 
which my wife is practising in the next 
room.’ 

“The conductor tried everything. He 
had the pianos moved about continuously. 
He put one in the basement at one time, 
and the other in the attic at another time. 
But there was no hope. He had heavy 
curtains and draperies hung, but it did 
not help. Finally he had a double wall 
built and stored his coal and wood in be- 
tween. Nothing would do.” 

The new home is the property of Dr. 
George C. Woodward. It is situated just 
in back of the house of Dr. Charles D. 
Hart, a director of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra Association. 





Helen Allen Hunt Returns to Hub 


Boston, Aug. 25.—Mrs. Helen Allen 
Hunt, the contralto, returned a week ago 
from Ithaca, N. Y., where she was head 


of the vocal department at the summer 
school of music at Columbia University. 
Mrs. Hunt had over sixty private pupils 
during the session and gave lectures 
three times a week. Next month Mrs. 
Hunt will open her new studio in the 
Hotel Cluny. She will continue the plan 
which worked out so successfully last 
season, of having classes of four pupils 
each, in addition to giving private in- 
struction as in years past. The classes 
will be of one hour each, each pupil re- 
ceiving fifteen minutes’ instruction. Mrs. 
Hunt has a number of concert dates 
booked. C.R 


Arthur Philips’s Success as Teacher 


Arthur Philips, the New York singing 
teacher, has had a very busy season. 
The Montreal Opera Co. has engaged 
Raymond Hunter, baritone, directly from 
Mr. Philips’ studio. Celia Brandt, who 
has sung Carmen, Mignon and Lakmé, 
is coaching with Mr. Phillips and 
will be heard in New York this winter. 
Among the important persons who are 
very active in the professional world 
studying with Mr. Philips are: Peggy 
O’Neil. late of the “Tumble In” produc- 
tion: Louise Huff, the screen star; Adele 
Rolland. Richard Hall, Dorothy West, 
Edith McDonald, Zelda Sears, Caroll 
MacComas, Mr. and Mrs. Vere Richards, 
Frank Ridge, Teddy Sloan, Susan Willa, 
Royden Keith, Edith Van Cleve, Betty 
Lewis, Arlene Joyner, Jessie Savage, 
Evelyn Ferris, Mildred Manning, John 
Brogan and many others. 


Edwin Franko Goldman in New 
Hampshire 


Edwin Franko Goldman, who conduct- 
ed the Columbia University campus con- 
certs this summer, besides directing sev- 
eral of Mayor Hylan’s People’s Concerts, 
has gone to Lake Sunapee, N. H., to re- 
main until Oct. 1. 





Veteran Musician Dies 


August Lederhaus, seventy years old, 
who served as bandmaster in Squadron A 
during the Spanish-American War and 
for several years was a cornetist in Gil- 
more’s Band, died Aug. 24, at White- 
stone, L. I. He is survived by his widow, 
a daughter and three sons. 





Adolph Schmid, the operatic conductor, 
formerly of the Boston Opera Company, 
is spending his vacation in Tillton, N. H. 
He will be the principal conductor of the 
Manhattan Grand Opera Company this 
season. 





SHORT PEDAGOGICAL 
MUSIC COURSE 
BY 


Effa Ellis Perfield 


Of what does this course con- 
sist? Work on the following 


subjects: 

1. Reading 4. Melodic Dictation 
2. Sight Singing 5. Bar Feeling 

8. Improvising 6. Rote Songs 

7. Rhythm and Rhythmic Dictation 

8. Keyboard and Written Harmony 

9. Keyboard, Sharps, Flats, etc., lead- 






ing to scales 

10. Harmonic Dictation 

11. Pedagogy 

12. How to apply to first piano lessons 

Price $25.00 cash—$35.00 in payments 
Addreas: New York City 

109 W. 45th St. St. James Hotel 
Telephone Bryant 3247 

Chicago: 218 South Wabash Ave. 
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MUSICAL AMERICA 


August 30 








GRANBY, CONN.—Dr. Minor C. Bald- 
win, organist, gave a recital at the South 
Congregational Church on the evening 
of Aug. 17. 


. -* = 


BANGOR, ME.—Constance Purdy, con- 
tralto, of Ellsworth, with Mabel Ham- 
mond, her accompanist, were recent vis- 
itors to this city. 

x ££). @ 

St. PAUL, MINN.—Robert Gehan, bari- 
tone, was solo’st recently at the band 
concerts at Lake Phalen, under the direc- 
tion of Anton Snyder. 

* K 





* 


BANGOR, ME.—Frank R. Attwood, 
Pres dent of the Bangor Chorus, has just 
returned from a visit to Mr. and Mrs. 
W. R. Chapman at their home at Shel- 
burne, N. H. 

* * * 

DELAWARE, OHI0O—Dr. Edward Young 
Mason has resigned from the faculty of 
the Ohio Wesleyan University to become 
director of the music department of the 
Illinois Wesleyan University at Bloom- 
ington. 

* * * 

St. PAUL, MINN.—Marion Northfield, 
pianist, recently presented a number of 
her pupils in recital. They were assisted 
by Lucile Galloway and Adeline Dostert, 
dancers from the Warren School of 
Music. 

. * * 

BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—L. D. Ginand, 
tenor, and Mrs. Ginand, pianist, both of 
this city have recently returned from 
Rockport, Me., where they were heard in 
recital, assisted by Mrs. George Jen- 
nings, pianist. 

* * 

TACOMA, WASH.— Robert Weisbach, 
Tacoma composer and pianist, was 
among the Northwest musicians enter- 
ing the master classes of Leopold 
Gcdowsky, which opened in Seattle for 
piano players on Aug. 6. 

S = -@ 

PORTLAND, ORE.—The organ recital by 
Lucien E. Becker at Reed College chapel 
on the afterncon of Aug. 17 was given 
under the auspices of Reedwood, the 
Y. M. C. A. camp on the college campus, 
and was open to the public. 

* ok * 


PORTLAND, ORE.—At a luncheon given 
in Portland by the Civic League in 
honor of John Kendrick Bangs, who is 
visiting Portland, Mrs. Vivian Eugene 
Moore, contralto, was soloist and Law- 
rence O. Woodfrin accompanist. 

* * & 


WICHITA, KAN.—The concerts given at 
Henry Park on Friday evenings by Tre- 
maine’s band are attracting much favor- 
able attention because of the excellence 
of the perfermances. The band is under 
the leadership of Robert C. Tremaine. 

x eS * 





PITTSFIELD, MAss.—The Onoto Quar- 
tet has begun rehearsals at the residence 
of Gertrude Watson. The members of 
the quartet are: Walter Stafford, violin; 


Rebecca Clarke. viola; May Mukle, 
’cellist, and Gererude Watson, pianist. 
* ok ok 


NEw ORLEANS, LA.—Among the teach- 
ers engaged for the new New Orleans 
Conservatory of Music, Ernest E. Schuy- 
ten. director, are Corinne Mayer, Mary 
Sectt, Mary Molony, Jane Austin Tuttle, 
Mark Kaiver, Ethel McGehee, Jane Foe- 
dor and Parvin Titus. 

* * * 


PORTLAND, ORE.— Parish Williams 
gave a recital at his home in Irvington, 
Portland, on the afternoon of Aug. 17. 
Mr. Williams presented the program he 
will give at AZolian Hall in New York in 
October. May Van Dyke Hardwick was 
the accompanist. 

- i oe 

BANGOR, Me.—H. Everett Hall, for- 
merly organist at the Unitarian church 
before entering the merchant marine, is 
sub-tituting there this summer at the 
organ of the Essex Street Baptist 
Church. He leaves this fall to teach and 
study in New York. 

* aK * 

WHEELING, W. VA—Edmund A. 
Jahn, formerly of this city, but now of 
New York, will be in Wheeling for a 
month, during which he -will conduct 
classes in singing. Mr. Jahn is bass 
soloist at the Collegiate Church of St. 
Nicholas in New York. 








TACOMA, WASH.—Ferdinand Dunkley’s 
latest compositions, “Green Branches” 
and “Poppies,” two choruses for women’s 
voices, have been recently issued from 
the press of the Oliver Ditson Co. The 
choral “Green Branches” is dedicated to 
the Tacoma St. Cecilia Club, of which the 
composer is director. 

* * * 

New HAVEN, CONN.—At a_ concert 
given at the Country Club on the even- 
ing of Aug. 24, the soloists were Mrs. 
Frank L. Sample, soprano; Mrs. George 
Hubbard Wilder, ccntralto; Clara Gray, 
mezzo-soprano; Raymond H. Clark, 
tenor; George Hubbard Wilder, flautist, 
and Frederick D. Adams, Jr., pianist. 

* * * 

BRCOKLYN, N. Y.—Ethel Knell Griffith, 
soprano, has been especially active in 
singing for various war activities. She 
has appeared during the past season at 
the Navy Y. M. C. A., the Sheepshead 
Bay Casino, the Priscilla Study Club and 
at the Martha Washington Hotel in 
Manhattan. 

* * * 

PORTLAND, ORE.—Under the direction 
of Walter Jenkins the second of the 
series of the summer park community 
sings was held recently at Laurelhurst 
Park. The singing was led by the Vic- 
tory chorus under the direct:on of Mrs. 
Jane Burns Albert. Walter Stevenson, 
baritone, was the soloist. 

* * * 

BURLINGTON, VT.—A final lecture-re- 
cital at the music school of the Univer- 
sity of Vermont was given by John W. 
Nichols on Aug. 11, his subject being 
“American Music.” Lewis Greene, 
pianist, assisted by Dorothy Lawrence, 
soprano, gave a recital at Howard Re- 
lief Hall, Aug. 12, accompanied by Har- 
lie Wilson. 

: * 

BURLINGTON, VT.—Elsie Baker, young 
contralto, made her first Vermont ap- 
pearance on: Aug. 16 in the Redpath 
Chautauqua course. A capacity audience 
greeted her and applauded her heartily. 


She had the assistance of Willem 
Durieux, ’cellist, and Blanche Barbot, 
pianist. Both artists were enthusias- 


tically received. 
* * * 

ATLANTIC City, N. J.—In the arcade 
of the Steel Pier, Captain Patrick Con- 
way and his famous band have been 
heard by vast audiences, and the leader’s 
interpretations from master composers 
are warmly appreciated. Assisting Cap- 
tain Conway are these soloists: Raymond 
C. Ellis, xylophone; Joseph La Monaca 
and Cora Tracy, contralto. 

* * * 


Boston,—Emma C. Diehm, a music 
supervisor of the Boston public schools, 
has been appointed head of the depart- 
ment of music at the University of Ne- 
vada. Mics Diehm studied conducting 
with Emil Mollenhauer and had four 
years’ instructicn in singing from Frank 
E. Doyle. She will take up her work at 
the university in September. 

* * * 


LANCASTER, PA.—The following pupils 
of Fanny Powles gave a delightful re- 
cital at the home of their teacher on the 
Columbia P’ke: Catherine Lowry, Sara 
Lowry, Russel Smith, Stella Miller, 
Nelson Stively, Margaret Noordeweir, 
Thomas Meerick, Ruth Ault, Betty May, 
Maude Wiker. Howard Killian, Mildred 
Gamber and Dorothy Boyd. 


* * * 


BETHLEHEM, PA.—The new Samuels 
School of Music in this city is nearing 
completion and the director announces 
interesting programs for the coming sea- 
sen. Pauline Michel, violinist, of this 
city, has returned from a six weeks’ visit 
in Denver, Col., and is making prelimi- 
nary preparations for her season at 
Moravian College for Women. 

sa * * 


CHARLES City, lowA.—The Cedar Falls 
Concert Band, of forty-five men, is tour- 
ing the larger towns and cities of north- 
ern Iowa, with a special train of boosters 
from Cedar Falls the last week of 
August. The director of the band is 
F. L. McCreary. This band has filled a 
number of concert engagements in north- 
ern Iowa in the past few weeks. 

7” 7 


CHARLESTON, S. C.—The last of a 


series of three organ recitals was given 
by Maurice Longhurst, organist, Fellow 
Royal College of Organists, London, at 
the Grove Park Inn, Asheville, Aug. 17. 
The program consisted of works of 
Gounod, Yon, Schubert, Tchaikovsky, 
Grieg, Beethoven, Rachmaninoff, Ros- 
sini, Wolf-Ferrari, Dvorak, Chopin, and 
a Descriptive Fantasia, “A Storm in the 
Mountains,” by Mr. Longhurst. 
* * 


WICHITA, KAN.—A number of Lenore 
Fisher’s piano pupils gave a recital at 
her home studio, recently. Those taking 
part were Margaret Botjes, Elsie Hans- 
com, Rachel Culver, Lucille Reynolds, 
Alberta Graham, Marline Lander, Helen 
Lander, Pauline Daily, Helen Daily, Carl 
Zeis, Arra Bell, Hugh Edward Samson, 
Ruth Samson, Violet Valentine, Vivian 
Reed, Ozene Robinson, Lillian Pfan- 
schmidt. Katherine Lucy, Doris Plant, 
Ada McKenna, Nina Condit, Lola Condit, 
Elizabeth Ostring, Mildred Foster, Opal 
Bradshaw. 

* * * 

BETHLEHEM, PA.—The Bethlehem Steel 
Company Band went to Loretto, Pa., on 
Aug. 20, 100 strongy to play at the 
“house warming” at Charles M. Schwab’s 
new mansion there costing $2,500,000. 


The players made a success in « 

in that Cambria County town, a 
Cresson and Patton, Pa. The tr» ,. 
made in a special train of four s)..,..- 
and a baggage car, the expenses of 6 jj 
being borne by Mr. Schwab. Th. s;,.) 
Corporation Band, under A. M. w,;, 
gartner, as well as the Boys’ Ban ' 
tained by the same corporation, },, 
been giving band concerts on 
afternoons in the new City Park. 

* 


NEw ORLEANS, LA.—New Orlea: ; ¢,), 
are to have the opportunity this f 
winter of enjoying the most ex 
and most varied program of c¢ 
which the Philharmonic Society h 
offered, according to the program 
from the headquarters of the & 
The Minneapolis Symphony Or: 
will be an early feature of the pie 
The first number will be heard No. 
vember, the Isadora Duncan D2» ce», 
with George Copeland. In Dece yh; 
Toscha Seidl; the Minneapolis Orc’ sty, 
in January and Mischa Levitzki ir fo}. 
ruary. The closing number wi) |, 
Frieda Hempel, in March. Ci vin 
Mayer, president, announces that sy). 
scriptions are coming in rapidl\ fo) 
memberships. 





KANSAS CHORUS TO BEGIN WORK 
ON NEXT YEAR’S FESTIVAL PROGRAM 


Dean Trout Arranging Fine Ar- 
tist Course for This 
Season 


PITTSBURG, KAN., Aug. 23.—Walter 
McCray, head of the Pittsburg Normal 
department of music, plans to begin re- 
hearsals with the festival chorus in Oc- 
tober. In the past the festival rehearsals 
have not begun until January, but this 
season they will start with the opening 
of the school year. 

Dean G. W. Trout is the festival man- 


ager. He also handles the artists’ 
course. Dean Trout has not completed 
his contracts yet. One of the numbers 
will be the Amer‘can Syncopated Orches- 
tra, an organization of colored musicians. 
Madame Noe and Sergeant Campbell will 
also be heard here. An effort is made 
by Dean Trout to present the attractions 
on the narrowest margin possible. 

Last spring, the festival season tickets, 
which included the Metropolitan Quartet, 
sold for $3. Yet Dean Trout refused to 
pass the war tax on to the consumer. 
The Normal School paid the tax. And 
then the weather interfered and spoiled 
nice calculations by spoiling the roads 
and preventing many people from attend- 
ing. The result was a slight deficit. 

Next spring the festival will be held 
in the modern auditorium of Carney Hall, 
the normal’s new $200,000 building. In 
the hall will be an $8,000 pipe organ, the 
contract for which has been let and 
which will be installed during the 
winter. 

Community music in Pittsburgh is not 
confined to the grown ups. Dr. C. W. 
Ott, a member of the board of education, 
several years ago, tried to get the board 
to adopt the plan of giving the children 
training ‘n instrumental music, but the 
board did not take to the idea. But Dr. 
Ott kept at it and for the last two years 
has succeeded in having the work carried 
out. The result is that for a very small 





pees reaching oe ant 


Dean G. W. Trout, of the Pittsburgh 
Normal School 


fee scores of boys and girls have been 
given instruction in violin and a boys’ 
band has been trained. 

The mus‘cal atmosphere of the city has 
resulted in the spontaneous growth and 
development of many other musical or- 
ganizations. The Pittsburg Ladies’ 
Band, conducted by John Catanzaro, has 
a leading place. The Kansas City South- 
ern shopmen have a band of thirty pieces. 
Mirza Temple Shriners have a band that 
has won considerable fame at meetings 
of the Imperial Council. It is conducted 
by L. W. Johnson. The Knights of (o- 
lumbus recently organized a band under 
the direction of P. J. Cumiskey. Payne's 
Military Band, an organization of co!ored 
folks, is very popular among the peo))e 
of the city. 

R. Y 





ROCHESTER PROMISED 
MANY FINE PROGRAMS 


Notab!e Artists Will Be Presented— 
Large Audience Greets Sousa’s 
Band 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., Aug. 20.—John 
Philip Sousa and his band paid Roches- 


ter a visit on Wednesday, Aug. 13, and 
gave a concert at Convention Hall to an 
enthusiastic audience that taxed the ca- 
poy of the place. The soloists were 

ary Baker, coloratura soprano, May 
Stone, mezzo-soprano, and Frank Simon, 
cornetist. 

There are many interesting musical 
events already announced for the coming 
season. V. W. Raymond, former assist- 
ant manager for the Rochester Orches- 
tra, is bringing a group of artists in a 
popular priced series to Convention Hall. 
They include the Isadora Duncan dancers 
with George Copeland, pianist, on Oct. 
22; Sophie Braslau, contralto, and Rei- 
nald Werrenrath, baritone, on Nov. 11; 
Lambert Murphy, tenor and Otive Kline, 
soprano, on Jan. 26, and the Salzedo 
Harp Ensemble with Poola Frijsh, Dan- 
ish soprano, on March 9. 





Arthur See, who gave a mid-winter 
course of three concerts last season at 
the Genessee Valley Club, will present 
another series of three chamber mu:i¢ 
recitals this coming winter at the same 
place. They consist of the Trio de Lu: 
tecé, the Letz String Quartet and the 
Société des Instruments Anciens. 

The Furlong Series promises to be of 
unusual interest as it will include the re- 
appearance of Fritz Kreisler, violinist. 
Mme. Galti-Curci will also be heard 
again, and there will be three concerts by 
the New York Symphony Orchestra with 
eminent soloists. M. E. W. 





Mr. and Mrs. Samoiloff Give Musicale 2t 
Their Summer Home 


Lazar S. Samoiloff, voice teacher, and 
Mrs. Samoiloff gave a charmingly ap- 
pointed tea recently at their summ’! 
home in North Asbury, N. J. Among tie 
guests were Misha Levitsky and sister, 
Max Gegna, Mr. and Mrs. Modest A'!- 
schuler and daughter, Jean Bardone:s 
and mother, Mr. Dymov, the Russi:" 
novelist, and Dr. and Mrs. Seymour 0)- 
penheimer. Mr. Levitsky played the a: 
companiments for Mr. Gegna, and Mi:s 
Bardoness sang, with Lazar Weiner pla 
ing her accompaniments. 
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FORE MUSIC FOR 
j WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Bamber of Commerce Takes 
e Interest—Choral 


Act: 

Rodies to Continue 
WILKES-BARRE, PA., Aug. 23.—Because 
che vowue of its concerts, and the fame 

- iple Auditorium for acoustic 


istic decoration and comfort, 
as maintained the reputation 
n the trite phrase “a musical 
3 d though in the older days of 
yyptavle choruses it had a start of 
ts younger neighbor, Scranton, 
+t <ample of the older city as to 
ncert courses has been so well imitated 
] unger, that Scranton’s patron- 


oncerts has probably totaled 
her in the past two years than Wilkes- 
srre’s. While perpetuation of elabor- 
e concert courses will keep any com- 
nity on the map, yet it has long been 
‘ognized that the frequency and quality 
erformance are the barometers 
musical enthusiasm. Let choruses 
integrate, church music decline, small- 
ensembles cease to operate, and the 
ling of interest for “big” concerts may 
confident:y predicted. This condition 
s been observed in Wilkes-Barre, for, 
ide from the Concordia of thirty-five 
ars’ unbroken record of performance, 
her challenging choral bodies have 
own small vitality and have for the 
st part succumbed. 
There is, however, a brighter prospect 
ead. The Concordia will carry on its 
bn of smalier concerts and the intro- 
ction of local performers. The Mo- 
rt Club, a study organization, acknow- 
ved last season its larger responsi- 
lity and instituted the recital idea, and 
|| continue it this year. Also certain 
e scope of music in certain churches 
s been extended beyond the particular 
ngregation and has made a much 
rzer public bid for attention. The se- 
s of five recitals of ancient and modern 
urch music last year attracted a total 
not less than five thousand people. 
Manager Leo W. Long, who bears the 
putaticn among the big artists of being 
impresario without overwhelming am- 
ion to make money, has outlined his 
mv'e course for the coming season and 
vill include the Damrosch and Stransky 
hestras, Mabel Garrison. Spaulding, 
errenrath, Kreisler, the Trio de Lu- 
e, the El Shuco Trio and other simi- 
attractions, making eight events in 


ress 
pres: 


[0Ca: 


all. The early response of subscribers 
did not promise great enthusiasm, but 
Mr. Long went ahead and now the sale 
of course tickets runs to two-thirds the 
capacity of the hall. 

It is expected that a fine new theater 
will be completed by January, for vaude- 
ville and pictures and that this wiil ac- 
commodate 2600 persons, therefore par- 
ticularly inviting for’ one or two concerts 
which the Temple with its 1600 capacity 
could not accommodate without too great 
a raise in prices. 

Experiments with organ recitals here 
have proved that not even such brilliant 
performers as Courboin or Kraft will 
draw without addition of some soloist 
for variation. 

Hope is based on the future of the 
chorus formed last spring and affiliated 
with the International Choral League, 
inviting members from Italian, Polish 
and Russian singers. This chorus of 500 
helped to we:come the soldiers home, but 
a development hoped for this year is a 
union of this body with the chorus of 
Sheldon Axle Works employees and the 
Scuth Wilkes-Barre chorus under Messrs. 
Evans and Hawk respectively, and thus 
have a vigorous community chorus of 
800 voices, the national sections to be 
heard separately in folk songs. A good 
deal of the hope of community singing 
rests on the development of this idea, 
though its spread outside of New York 
and Beston has not been what its spon- 
sors had hoped. As to more remote pros- 
pects for community musical interest, a 
good deal may be predicted from the 
work among the 2000 high school pupils 
where toys’, girls’, and mixed choruses 
are maintained, a creditable orchestra 
encouraged, and where a course in music 
is made more valuab!e through the vigor 
of Gwilym Davies, the general supervisor 
of music, and the excellent tone and rep- 
ortory work of Edith Hoffman. Through 
the efforts of the latter, the pupils have 
frequent opportunity of illustrations 
from local singers and players. The ex- 
cellence of the musical foundation has 
been attested in the development of a 
number of voices and the fact that not 
infrequently members of the orchestra 
become professionals. 

Still, in Wilkes-Barre, as e!sewhere, 
there are hundreds of pupils at work in 
some form of music study, neither they 
nor for that matter any large proportion 
of those essaying to teach are consistent 
attendants at high class concerts, and 
this lack of student patronage is too 
often a sign that they are taking the 
work because of the urging of parents. 
When music students in large proportion 
flock to concerts the secret of the music 
status will begin to be solved. 

For the first time in the history of the 
city the Chamber of Commerce took an 








RNEST DAVIS AND 
CONDUCTOR WITH WHOM 
HE MADE HIS DEBUT 






















































‘st Davis, the Tenor, and A. L. Boat- 
right, Conductor, of Paris, Ky. 







lgiged to appear as soloist at the 
‘ne Festivals, under the direction of 
‘lam R. Chapman, Ernest Davis, the 
or, is facing a remarkable season. 






Although he has entered the lists of con- 
cert artists only recently, he has won a 
widespread popularity. The photograph 
reproduced herewith shows Mr. Davis 
with A. L. Boatright, conductor, of Paris, 
Ky., under whose baton the tenor sang in 
Gaul’s “Holy City” and Cowen’s “The 
Rose Maiden.” It was when Mr. Boat- 
right conducted in Iola, Kan., that Mr. 
Davis made his concert début, as a lad of 
19, singing in “Elijah.” 





Yetta Dorothea Geffen Writes of Her 
Concert Trip Abroad 


Yetta Dorothea Geffen, young violinist 
and news writer, has been motoring all 
over France, Belgium, Holland and the 
Rhineland with an entertainment party 
of five American girls, playing and sing- 
ing for the boys “over there,” according 
to a letter just received in New York. 

“Everything is being closed up here 
and I expect to descend soon upon New 
York in person,” Miss Geffen writes. 
“Paris may face a coalless winter and 
New York begins to look very good to 
me. I was in Paris only three weeks 
after my arrival, during which time I 
got myself established. I was placed in 
a unit with four other girls, known as 
the “Just Girls” unit, two singers, a 
pianist, and my accompanist, Diana Kas- 
ner, sister of Jacques Kasner, the violin- 
ist, who has accompanied him at his 
£olian Hall recital. After a few days 
of rehearsing and two performances in 
Paris, we were sent immediately to the 
Army of Occupation in Germany. We 
were assigned to the Second Division, 
which has the two regiments of Marines 
that stopped “them” on the Marne and 
has the best record of any in the war. 
We were sent to the “Second” for two 
weeks. and stayed five. Here we were 


billetted in Neuwied, the headquarters 
of the division, and, according to our 
weekly schedule, we were sent to a dif- 
ferent place in the division area each 
evening to give our performance, at a 
distance sometimes of twenty or thirty 
kilometers.” 


active interest in music affairs by offer- 
ing its rooms for meetings of the Inter- 
national Chorus committees, sending out 
many bulletins of the progress of the 
work, and lending one of its secretaries 
to act as temporary secretary of the 
executive committee. And the best part 
of it is that all this was done, not as a 
sporadic assistance, but as a matter of 
policy and in the belief that the effort 
was legitimately within the radius of the 
Chamber’s activity. In this music peo- 
ple begin to discern an encouraging sign 
of the times. And if the experience in 
Wilkes-Barre should, as seems reason- 
able, be duplicated generally in the 
larger cities, it may easily lead to a 
widespread idea of municipal auditori- 
ums with equipment of large pipe organs. 
Wilkes-Barre has an auditorium whech 
the people have the privilege of using, 
though it belongs to the Shriners, and 
the organ is, for its dimensions, a good 


one. But it requires considerable exten- 
sion to be ranked among the notable mu- 
nicipal organs of the country—organs 
that attract because of tonal opulence 
and power, and that skillfully used may 
easily become the most considerable mu- 
sical agency in the country. 


W. E. W. 


Lida Carnahan Sings in California 


A delightful half hour of music was 
given recently at the Greek Theater in 
the University of California, at the re- 
quest of the university, in which Lida 
Carnahan, dramatic soprano, scored. She 
sang charmingly works of Godard, Gil- 
berté, Fisher, Vanderpool, an interesting 
group of songs by Frederic Maurer and 
others by Eppert, Salter and Ilgenfritz. 
Several encores were demanded and 
given. Mr. Maurer provided sterling 
accompaniments. 
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yy Rudo’ph FE. Schirmer 


On Aug. 20, word was received at the 
New York offices of G. Schirmer, Inc., 
the music publishers, that the president 
of the corporation, Rudolph E. Schirmer, 
had died that day at his residence at 
Santa Barbara, Cal., after a long illness. 
Mr. Schirmer is survived by his widow, 
Ann Swinburne Schirmer, and a son, 
born on June 18 last. 

Rudolph E. Schirmer, president of G. 
Schirmer, Inc., the music publishers, was 





The Late Rudolph E. Schirmer, Head of 
G. Schirmer, Inc. 


born at New York on July 22, 1859. He 
was educated in private schools at New 
York and Weimar, Germany. He grad- 
uated with the degree of B. A. from 
Princeton University in 1880 and as 
LL.B. from the Columbia Law School in 
1884, being admitted to the New York 
bar in the same year. 

Equipped with this knowledge of legal 
matters he entered the firm of music 
publishers founded by his father in 1866, 
whom he, together with his brother Gus- 
tave, ably assisted in giving to the firm 
its character and standing. Upon the 
reorganization of the firm as a_ stock 
company in 1893, Rudolph Schirmer be- 
came the president of the corporation 
and continued to hold this position until 
his death. 

The sudden death of his equally 
capable and cultured brother, Gustave, 
in 1907, cast a great additional burden 
of responsibility on Mr. Schirmer’s 
shoulders and the strain thus imposed 
on him gradually undermined his health. 
His ceaseless activity in developing the 
firm by leaps and bounds to its present 
eminence in the music publishing indus- 
try culminated in the erection of the G. 
Schirmer music publishing factory in 
1914 on Long Island, the largest and 
most modern establishment of its kind in 
America. During the last few years Mr. 
Schirmer’s delicate health compelled him 
to spend most of the year at his home 
in Senta Barbara, California. 

While retaining until the end a direct- 
ing and advisory influence on the busi- 
ness of the firm, he gradually withdrew 


from the actual active management in 
favor of his nephew, Gustave Schirmer. 

Rudolph E. Schirmer was characteris- 
tically a publisher of the type that sees 
in a publisner a trustee of the best in- 
terests of the art and bel.eves that it is 
a publisher’s duty to give to the public 
not only what it wants but what it needs. 
In matters of real art he did not hesi- 
tate to subordinate commercial consider- 
ations to the higher cultural aspects of 
an enterprise. Of this attitude, Tre Mu- 
sical Quarterly, founded by him in 1915, 
is a typical example. Once his love of 
the beautiful, his exquisite taste and his 
discriminating esthetic judgment con- 
vinced him of the lasting merits of a 
new composer he would spare no reason- 
able expense in making his access to the 
public easier. Thus the careers of such 
composers as Charles Martin Loeffler, 
John Alden Carpenter, Charles T. 
Griffes, Bryceson Treharne, Kurt Schin-- 
dler, Ernest Bloch, Percy Grainger, Ru- 
dolf Friml, Enrique Granados, John 
Powell, Daniel Gregory Mason, Henry 
Hadley, David Stanley Smith and Rubin 
Goldmark, have become indissolubly con- 
nected with his own in American musical 
history. Such names incidentally prove 
his keen and sincere interest in the rising 
generation of American composers, and 
it is worthy of note that many years be- 
fore the discussion of the prospects of 
the American composers became contro- 
versial, Rudolph Schirmer was seeking 
ways and means for a practical further- 
ance of their art. His interests extend- 
ed to institutions and in keeping with his 
ideals he donated the Circulating 
Library of Music founded by G. Schirmer 
to the Institute of Musical Art, New 
York, and a select musical library to 
Santa Barbara in memory of his infant 
daughter who died in 1918. 

It is a pity that Mr. Schirmer could 
never be persuaded to write down his 
reminiscences, for they extended for 
more than fifty years back to the times 
when he as a boy knew Franz Liszt at 
Weimar. The circle of his acquaintances 
and friendships with artists, great and 
small, was very wide, and he was known 
both here and in Europe for his princely 
hospitality to celebrities that visited our 
shores. His love of the beautiful was 
not confined to music. It embraced the 
other arts as well and especially his col- 
lection of Chinese porcelains and Japan- 
ese lacquers is appreciated among con- 
noisseurs for its intrinsic value. 

Mr. Schirmer was a member of the 
University, Racquet and Tennis, and 
Princeton University clubs of New York, 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, the 
Horticultural Society, the National In- 
stitute of Social Sciences, the American 
Mucreum of Natural H'story, the New 
York Academy of Sciences, etc. He was 
a trustee of the Institute of Musical Art 
and a director of the Oratorio Scciety, 
and the New York Symphony Society. 


Clothilde Polacco 

Cable despatches received in New 
York on Aug. 21 announced the death of 
Clothilde Polacco, first wife of Giorgio 
Polacco. the distinguished conductor. 
Mr. Polacco has recently remarried, his 
second wife being Edith Mason, the 
noted American soprano, also formerly 
of the Metropolitan. 

Mme. Clothilde Polacco was a distant 
relative of her former husband. She did 
not remarry, as far as is known. 





Elmer E. Toland 
NEw Beprorp, MAss., Aug. 20.—El]mer 
E. Toland, for years leader of the New 
Bedford Theater Orchestra, died here re- 
cently after a short illness. Mr. Toland 
trained the first school orchestra in this 
city. A. H. K. 


Harriet E. Kerby 
Harriet A. Kerby, musician and 


teacher of music, died recently after a 
long illness at her home 4n Brooklyn. 
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harpist, and Paul Kefer, ’cellist—gave one of its notable concerts at Bar Harbor on Aug. 9. 


ENDS IN NEW ROLES 











éé ME MATZENAUER, harpist; Harold Bauer, flautist, and Alexander Lambert, ’cellist,” is an announcement calculated to make one wonder if prohibition days a 
Like most other extraordinary phenomena the explanation is comparatively simple. The Trio de Lutecé—George Barrere, flautist; Carlos Salzu 


In the audience were many musicians of prominence who decided to impro 


on the formal program. Which is the reason for seeing three famous musicians in unusual réles, while Josef Hofmann, George Harris and Walter Golde find tj 
situation equally amusing from the spectators’ standpoint. 





MUSIC AS A FACTOR 
IN AMERICANIZATION 


Mrs. L. E. Yager Tells of Plans 
for Utilizing Music in All- 
American Exposition 


HEN those in charge of the racial 

groups in Chicago were planning 
the All-American Exposition, with the 
object of promoting a better understand- 
ing and a closer relationship among all 
elements included in American citizenry, 
that our nation may be strengthened and 
our form of government made yet more 
secure, the question of the place of music 
was put before the committee of musi- 
cians, of which Mrs. Louis E. Yager was 
the spokesman. To an interviewer Mrs. 
Yager spoke as follows: 

“Because I could see that the All- 
American Exposition, with the abundant 
national interest and funds and space 
available in the great Coliseum, could be 
used for the promotion of American mu- 
sic, I felt that it was the greatest oppor- 
tunity that music had had in Chicago to 
benefit all of the American people 
through discussions of what music as a 
factor in Americanization really meant. 
Though we in our musical clubs and 


great women’s organizations all talked 
about and idealized what music as a fac- 
tor in Americanizing meant, we never 
came to any practical understanding of 
what it really was, nor what the duty of 
the musical patrons and friends of music 
was toward this great question. 


“A luncheon was arranged to which an 
advisory committee was asked to come 
and discuss plans for the exploitation of 
music on an equal basis with all other 
arts and sciences at this exposition. It 
was decided that, besides having matinée 
musicales every morning from eleven 
until twelve o’clock, thus giving oppor- 
tunity to young artists of the racial 
groups to be heard, three great Sunday 
morning services, commemorating the 
great war periods of our country, should 
be held. Plans were discussed and ar- 
ranged for an all-American conference 
and musical festival to be held on Sept. 
10 and 11 in the Coliseum. The arrange- 
ments for these programs are not yet 
completed, but the immense interest of 
all on the committee and all local mu- 
sical interests assure us in charge that 
not only will there be a wonderful get- 
ting together of all classes of musicians, 
but that out of this oportunity may come 
great things for the future music of the 
country. 

“On account of the fact that musicians 
gave all they had for the country at the 
time when the country most needed mu- 
sic, we feel sure of the double support of 


the nation to music at this time and that 
it will not only sponsor the many things 
that will come out of these conferences, 
but will help to finance plans for better 
music in all large cities where there are 
great groups of foreign-speaking people. 

“We have co-operating with us at this 
time forty racial groups, many of whom 
will present on these programs their na- 
tive folk-song in costume. There will 
also be massed choruses and great orches- 
tras. We invite suggestions and presen- 
tation of individual ideas and plans for 
Americanization through music, and 
those prepared to present such plans to 
come and enter into the discussion. We, 
the All-American Exposition Associa- 
tion and our committee, are making this 
opportunity for you as a musician or a 
patron of music. It remains for you to 
make the programs at this All-American 
Exposition a success.” 

Assisting Mrs. Yager in the manage- 
ment of the musical section of the exposi- 
tion is Mrs. Anne F. Oberndorfer. The 
advisory board consists of Mrs. Fanny 
Bloomfield-Zeisler, Kenneth Bradley, C. 
L. Burlingham, Alexander Zukovsky, 


Margie A. McLeod, Lucy Calhoun, RB. 
Cook, Charles W. Clark, Frederick (a 
berry, George Colburn, Albert Cook, 
A. Clippinger, Rosseter Cole, Herman | 
Vries, Arthur Dunham, Elias Day, Hen 
F. Eames, Morgan L. Eastman, Herbe 
Gould, Karleton Hackett, John J. Hat 
staedt, Gustaf Holmquist, George \‘ 
son Holt, Carl Kinzie, Mrs. Lour 
Kummer, E. H. Lapham, Lena May Ma 
Cauley, Edward C. Moore, A. L. McN 
T. J. Mercer, Edgar Nelson, Mrs. Albe 
J. Oschner (outgoing president of 4 
N. F. M. C.), Mark E. Oberndorfé 
Daniel Prothero, Maurice Rosenfel 
Frederick E. Ryder, Mrs. Emil Ritté 
Otto Schulz, George Lee Tenney, EF. 
Uhl, Henrietta Weber, William Bra 
White and Adolph Weidig. 

MARGIE A. MCLEOD. 





Barrére and Bolm to Combine Fort 


Adolph Bolm and his Ballet [nti 
will be associated during the coming W! 
ter with George Barrére and his Lit 
Symphony. The two organizations p!! 
an extensive tour. 
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PIANOS 


Warerooms 4 East 43rd St., 


Are considered by expert judges to be the finest now” 
They contain more valuable improvements than ai! 0 


Grand, Inverted Grand and Player-Piat 
Manufactured by 
PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS 
New Y 
Send for Illustrated Art Catalogue 








KURTZMANN Pianos 


Are Made to Meet the Requirements of the Most Exacting Musician—SOLD EVERYWHERE 


C. KURTZMANN & CO., Makers, 


526-536 Niagara Street 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 








USH & LANE 


Pianos and Player Pianos 


Artistic in tone and design 


Bush & Lane Piano Co. 
Holland, Mich. 
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